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INTPvODUGTION 


'ffiKi^io .Afidi'p.ssos liavo boois alroa<ly ])rinted in India, and 
fr;msl:dr-d iiilci two nativo I.u'.unayed. Tiioy are roproduoed 
for rejtdor,'. for i.lio foilco’i'in.t,^ rouaons. They ad- 

niii’iiidy reflcc-f, tho luiiui and oliaraeter of the writer, a mind 
and (';]): I, meter of j^ingidar beauty : ilia frienda could desire 
for him nu more, fitting lueniurial. They illustrate, too, 
the sjurit in whicli lui undertook and carried on for twenty’* 
yt.'ars the. imyiiorvant and novel wtjrk rd educating the 
jirinces and noldes of Kaibiawar. Also, it is believed that 
their simplicity and seriousnos.s and directness of speech 
and ]mrpt>,'i) will make them .helpful to others, who may 
read them for guidance and counsel, as they were to many 
oftliosewho lif-ard them s])oken. This short introduction 
i.^ ^vriltcii to ]u‘lp the readcu* to rc-a,lis.e why and to whom 
tiu'-y were spoken, find wliat miuiuer of man ho was who 
s]'(ike tlii'iii. 

Uluisicr .Mficiifigliten was born in 1843. ITis grandfiithor, 
:Sir .Fraiici.s Ar;icnitg.]iten, was ft Judge at Calcutta, His 
father, .Mr. Elliot .Mfiomigliten, went out at sixteen to India 
in L8J.3, after five yea,rH at Jbn.^iyi, and became a-n oliicer 
of the vSu]u-eme Ce-urt at Calcutta, Ho left India in 1838, 
w;is e]t>cti“d :i. .Director of^tho East India Company in 1841, 
find oji ihe assum])tion of the flovcrniueftt of India-^ the 
f'rmvn in ib-ib, becamo a member of the Secrofeiry of 
fibite’.s (.founc.il. Ho w’as a iinm of niuch, natural ajUlity, 
quickness of })erco])ti(m, determination, am^ general force 
of chameter. Thesu qualities ChtSiter inlierited, tempered 
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uiilil tlif- end, T:lis work was wearing, and anxious, and 
oniilinui'iis ; init Ik* loved it, and love gave strength, Wiicn 
we iliouglit of the frailty of his bodily frame, we,, wondered 
at the unflagging zeal, the indomitable Spi^itj wth which 
for .s(j many years lie taught and trained, in mind and body, 
lso_\s who , all iK'eib'd so mueb of Ids care, and wore of such 
<Iitrerent ages, and habits, and disposition. He johual 
in llii'ir games, having until latterly no Euro])ean colleague 
or a.-.-istant ; tauglit Ihein to play cricket, even football; 
rode with them dally, lianjilsirdiji, who has since won 
fame, on Itnglish cricketdiolds, learnt cricket from him. 
He, introduc'd thorn to some of the best things in .Engli.di 
literature (as tlie a,d(lresses and his spcech-day programmes 
lic'.'ir witm.'ss), a,s well as in their own. Above all, lie 
aecnslomed tlnun to high thoughts; and noble aims, and 
tnnglit them to thiiik that the best thing for them was 
to live for othe.rs. He understood them, he cared for them 
n.s his friends ; and with the woinderful fascination of his 
s>mpa.lhetic und hiving nature he won a response of love 
from them. He came home at the end of 1892, in rather 
broken health, and with some thought of retiring ; but 
a long rest refreshed 1 urn, and he went back again in the 
autumn of 1891 to finish his time. He was very happy 
after re.tnruing, and improved in health, and wrote last 
October* imest gra.l:einlly of his ‘‘ admirable collea,giio 
Mr. M .addington (by whom hi.s place had been filled during 
his absence), who “was absent last term,” he says, “but 
“ will he buck in a wtsdf, and. will relieve me of the physical 
“ strain altogetlior ; and he adds, “ We quite hope to hold 
“on now until tlie. end of my s^^yice, and are both glad 
“ wc canm back to work ; for #e now see, more cleariy than 
“ \V6 saw t hen, tha t it tt|is the right ' thing to do. It is 
“a ,gr{!at thing to go on and not stop tilhone imist.’WTlic 
end was not far oil. .i.lis ilhies.s (peritonitis) wa.s a very 
short one, lie did his work in the College on Thiypday, 


i.e, Octol>ei*1895. 







.Vniii'luy, FciTJi.sry li-lli, l5«*- wa.-; at r<’f4. lii‘ 
?(!;:! rit'd. Fi.r.'-I-, in iN7:’. to L-aiitcjla, 

(■! jlsr L. i [o.i,u-kiif'.M’(. of iiouili, in Lino.hi.vliiro. 

IF-Fi.-aua a -.pddva-v.iii in tss;l h-- iiijinr-d Su-.-ui 

Kih’inrjl, of tfi’. Jauica Kiiil'i, -il, uf 

K..ir. in , wiiu Hiirvi'os Fiih. Slia jivi s 

•ivitli liin? in th>- yn’iiF'fnl ri'iin'iniiraiR'i; of ilnnt* for wfinin 
j.xiil! (■[' l]i"hi ■vM'un-.’iht an.t] y- ,ir-, wit fi i.ju- 

ntif.d, 

’rti'i fi'tiov. at-a.nitir oS L']iRd‘ r work 

in iutli.t i'~ lakt.'i) tVoii! Iho ?V/,vo‘i of Mav j !11i. iNt't: ; 


Katliiawar ckii'i'H .'U’i: liionrtiin*^' fin' an K}i.u!k-]jniiiii 
“ dinin;! a fnil ({narU'r of a onuiury, kaa Fr-cn Iju'jit 
“a frirtid :nul .iniiilo. il k no Itigli olHcittl wlafer Io.-k limy 
“‘iHmfti'it. iflinalcr Macna.tfliteii 'vm neitlwr a civilian, , 

“ nor a Koidicr, nor a ‘ Politictil’ of any sort ; bat a simple • 

" tfambridge lichfijfir bvlongirig to the edncatioiial service, * 

*' ivhich lias floue so mncli to render Britisb ruli- a blessing ■ 

“ instead of a linrdship to India. Scanty as arc the honours t 

“awarded by our tb>veniiuont to that noble service, it lias t 

'‘a bold on the hearts of the poopie, v,-3iieli from time ’ 

“to time luanifc.sts itself in .striking ^Yays. Jjr. Dnif is 
“si ill a liouHc-lKild Wind in many Bengal luam'S ; the 
“jatseiit la-.id of the .Madr.is rinisliau College is tin; 

“ lir^t rcpr> sfOilntiM- mfinljer idceti'd to Ciinneil b\ iIr- 
“almost entiu'iv nun f’lirij-ti'-ti eo'istitnemy of i],f , 

“ ridvcrnity ; l>r. Wil.-nn's nonie is eonided with ihat of 
“Wordsworth in ihi- aU’wliojriit: ri-mi'nibriniee of one • 

“ gen I Tali on of aii-itlii'i' in Dumlriy. To • 

“I'liosti-r Maeiiaglilei! was ?».<s;gned a task men harder 

“ lli.i n iheo- nn-n ]M'rfia'mnh [ [. snil iiib' a o nio-iy 

|>i jiK^id fliV' et liril/.'-h eojijio!, to intniibiee edne, ilion 
‘ on tijo Fneli-ii jinliiii' seliot } nio<h-l for fljo ;-oii.‘; oj i hi''].-' I 

“whi^Uti uo{ vi.oit it, and who -‘iutig hi l !i";r <-ii! Ir.idil am-' 

“ailh a .dri'niiith of eonr-ir'. at i-in unknoMn in tliis eonntry 
''and .sciiree]^ emmlliid i«i India if-eji, tSy taenly-iive ic.irs 
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‘‘of (invotcil and tioMful lal.tour he accomplished his task, 
“aU'l lif.' Iia-; nov.- dii-d at his post. * 

'"Ji; JsG(! Mr, (.Jlicsior kfacnaghtcn came to ^ludia a.s 
“Inl'-r i<) thr yinia^j Msiliaraja of ,lJa.ri>himga. lie so 
“ ti-.iiiad ri]t lliat nohleinaii as to leave unimpaired all the 
Itaditinu-; e:' a, ■.■’rta.t llividu-family, and the Maharaja 
“sloed h-nvard i'roai jus eiiti'y on manhood the h'ader 
“ lif ( 111- ‘inhoiliix ]i;u'ly it! Ihaigal. A seat in the Viceroy’s 
i '> 10 aril aiid 1 ]h’ drct.rjilive honnnrs hy which the (Sovereign 
“ iiiarkr, iu'r ;(,jiprr<aaliuri of distinguished merit among her 
“ hidian sahji ris hear witness to the services rendered hy 
'' t]jc Mahar.ija to his coniitrymen and to the ruling power.’’ 

Tlie wiif-r, af'l.(;r alluding to the Mayo College, in- 
st'iinted at AJiifir, unde!' t!s(> an,s]»ices of Lord Mayo, and 
i'oiii'pjctx'd in isT'-, goc's on to say ; — 

“On I he oslaiflishnnait fif the similar college for 
“ i\!dhi;avar,’ Mr. (Ijosier ]\[acnaghteii was invited from 
itengal l)y the cliirfs, acting on the recommendation of 
“Sir -Tames JViic, a^. its tirst head. Tie took charge in 
“ Deeemher ]87o, and was thus tlie pioneer of the puhlic- 
“ •>(;hool educai.iim of the, fcanlatory chiefs. 

“ Some idoa of the objects set before him, and of the 
“ (lithculties with which he had to contend, may be gathered 
“ii.nji Sir -James .Peilo’s .speech at the opening ceremony, 
“Tic ]fointed out that among the chiefs then jjresent 
“ there, was an older generation who had grown up in the 
“wild life left by the lifognl anarchy, and a younger 
“generatinu eomctojuin the life of an institution ‘which 
“•will jliliVr iji no o.-scntiiil point from an Eiigiish public 
“ ‘ .‘iehoi*!.’ d’ho elder generation Jiad taken part in the 
“old. jjriu'tici; 111' liior.diy ‘goiifgont’ (J)ahir~watm) against 
■'llich' eneriiii s, or as a prote.st a, gainst real or fanidcu 
“ wrojigji. ‘riicy liad lK'ar<] from thei*. father.s fj£«,,t}m 
“annual .Maratlia inid,'^ or ‘ rttund.s of the counti'y’ {mdk- 
"'{II ft) wbicii foi'incd tlie rognlar system of collecting the 
“.laml revoiiuc in Kathiawar Ijcfore the es'^iblishment of 
’ Tlio Kiilliiiuvar (Jolloge was oi«v*t;cl in January 1871. 
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■ '* ' m . ' 

“thi; llrivisli ]>rotectorate, ‘To a country distracted with 

kiii'iTcd fends and crushed hy external violence we 
“ ‘gavr }!i.uf‘e, and that peace has never since been broken. 

‘ Mon*.? Avitli peace e§.me the opportunity of development, 
"'■and, 1 will add,’ .said Sir James Peilo, ‘ the necessity of 
■' ‘ ] iiM lerc'Hs, ’For >vars and feuds are in some sense a safety- 
■' ‘ viilve to the !j;rQwth of the populatioii. In gnarantc.eing 
■“]'ein‘e, tlierofore, we took upon oursedvea a grave 
‘“responsibility that the: country shoiihl not stand still.’ 
‘‘Tlie. itrngrcsH of Kathia'war compelled a corresponding 
adviUK'e in education among the sons of the chiefs. He 
“bt.'gged them to believe that we urged a jiublic-si'hool 
“ediiciitiou upon them ‘because we have ourselves 
“ ‘ experienced its Ionic virtue. Let them believe that the 
‘ men wlio have compiered and now administer India, 
“‘and that; those who rule the, Ihitisli Kinjuro at home, 
“‘hHV(‘ been nnliesitatingly sent to jtnldic schools from 
“‘even safer homes than theirs, ijot them feci assured 
“‘that this College rightly used will become the strongest 
“‘bulwark of their rights; that Ihe students will not be 
“‘e<lueatcd intf> itedante or Anglicised out of sympatliy 
“‘with the traditions of their fathers and the habits of 
“'their people. We shall discipline Iheir bodies in the 
“‘manliness ami hardihood of the English public-sHiool 
“ ‘ boy. We shall teach them to value justice aird uphold 
“ ‘ it, even to their personal loss. Wo shall sliow them it 
“ ‘ is better to collect wealth for their people tlian for 
“ ‘ thein.seives. It will he our aim to make them wiser than 
“ ‘ their subjcc.t.,s, and yet to prepare them to li.slen to the 
“‘voice of pnliHc judgment on their own acts.’ 

“This Was the wor1c*8tJfc before Mr, Macnaghten in 
“Itsju. Mr. Macnaghten fomid that if he was to carry 
“it<,Ajiid. lie. mnsj, la; very patient. ^tfoA, of the clticf.s 
‘‘<lrcadc<i the ijdiuence of the College en ih(;ir heirs ; .stnne 
“of |l5« princcs.seH would have jircfcrrcd to give n]> tJieir 
“own livoK nviker than allow their hov)s to i-ntcr it. Even 
“■when tlm u\ost enlight^^n^d the chiefs beam one by 
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“one to send their boys, the young nobles were attended 
“eacii by a tail of retainers armed to the teeth. Tiieir 
“kinsmen and vassals insisted on mounting guard all 
“ night outside the apartments of the heirS'apfTarent, lest 
“ they should be murdered by the foflowers'of rival houses. 
“Each boy had also a Polonius to advise him, an influence 
“ that often thwarted the disoiplinc of the College and 
“kept his lady-mother in a fever of anxiety by daily 
“letters home. Mr. Maenaghten gradually peusuaded the 
“ chiefs to bring down these retinues to one or two 
“ attendants for each lad, and to dispense with the courtly 
“ mentors altogether. As he won his way into their con- 
“ fldehce, the College w’as enlarged from time to time by 
“ the liberality of the chiefs until it formed a handsome 
“ two-storied quadrangle. Each boy has rooms as at our 
“ universities, but on an ampler scale. As the young chiefs 
“ came under his influence, Maenaghten inspired them 
“ with a pride in the College games and with an ambition 
“to form a squadron of mounted volunteers. Ho thus 
“appealed to the sporting and military tastes which are 
“hereditary instincts with the Indian aristocracy. He 
“put them into a picturesque uniform, drilled them as 
“ troopers, and stirred them to supply the honorary escort 
“ on State occasions. It was his wont to ride forth with 
“ the brilliant young cavalcade to meet the political agent 
“ and accompany him into Eajkot, or to convoy Mm a few 
“ miles on his way when leaving.* The College cricket team 
“ would hold a respectable place in any country. One of 
“ its members, Eanjit.sinhji, of the princely house of 
“ Jamnagar, is at this moment one of the finest batsmen 
“ in England. The chief of limfi,* after he left the College 

‘ Latterly tiie “ honorary* CKtiort" was only furniBhed on the 
occasion of tho visit of very high officials, aiJeh as the Gifv'Tirnor 
or Comuiandcr-in-Chit-f. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that their Iloyal lliglinc-3S(‘,s tiie Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
twice I'isitcd the Colh'gc, and in December 18814 gave away tho 
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tr> kis h'iidiili.o'y thnjii;*, ('nisie to I^ajkot 
“1<v l‘i:ty til ' < Viky*' vdlh !iu of liii'i i-kiiiSioi'n 

‘‘tv.iiniil Ity kiui.-K'if. .N'<"r iionk w.irk iii-yludiH]. 

‘'’AkiUOt oiM’ of tlif.' lininired ruiil. S"Vi'!!iy yoniti? 

‘'fliit-k risiil ijd!-.].',.; -wlio pfr-vijil nuik'i’ Mr. M'aciiaglifon’s 

‘"ciiio 'li,! v.‘ lii-.-ii' ri.'fi 1(> })iM\>'r 1 .y -.ju'o.iiliny 

■' aMaio!;-, ji-.u-ir';-!; <iiid O'-'.-fru lail'iii' uorLs iLniriMiniil 
'■ liii-ir .-i.tif -:. Soiuf* 'sf ilii'iii. iik'- ila- '-lii* k t'f I'-iMiuiajjar 
'"auil liavi' d oiihva.v; at iJn-ir (ovo 

‘‘ (‘!iar,!4o,‘ (Uiii rtiiultivil their stikos wod'-k of fendaiury 
‘'•iidinioi-iratinii, 

‘“’’i'lK,* fOMslt of all lids,’ a latu itolitiral ayoid to 

‘ a roiitrasi ludu'ot;)) ilia oiiid' ui' In day iuid tho 
“‘i'hiaf of ifenO vditdi is aBtonihliintj;, 1 kmav joaiiy of 
“Hk« old 11)031. Boiiif! wei'u Inst and sliutternd by iiuluj- 
“ ‘ gcaice, Others were, fine, dignified fellows, hut aaletf ered, 
“ ‘ narrow, and not too jnst to their people. Mow yon way 
’“pick out a doMi of bright intcdJigeiit young ruler.'. 
‘‘ ‘ various in character, but all iinpresKed with the respnn- 

‘ sibility of living and of ruling-several of them, such 
*“as CJuiidfii and the Jainented Bbannagar, re'ally noble 
“ " spirits. Clondal is devoted to medical science, and has 
“hinst arrived in England io place his heir at Eton and 
“Mu.s brother at the Medical College in Edinburgh 
‘‘ ‘ Eniver.dty. I was with EhaiinagiiT in tlio I rain when 
'“he went to Cambridge to receive bis T.'L.l). As we 
“ ‘ passt'il t hiuuiet, wdli Its Jhlle spire, 1)i> h.udi thought' 
fnliy, “ That is what f like Insc-i*; o'.cry village, ha.s 
tctnj'lo of (Phi." ()u < 0 !.: occa,iun, nlicn an Ihigii'di 
3'aUvvi.\-iuan w.;-: viiy ill ai- lu.i crspii.a], Iho, .Mali.-aMj.a, 
‘“wi-nito sit willi liini, ai-ing, Ids Higiiw sa qui'-lly 

remarkod, “ i lo you i( ad yonr ilibh-, Mr. — — / i iiojiu 

*' ‘ “IE"’ ' T . , * 

“ Vo.l lht-,'.o two ehiefs ei- vv up ortliodov iinidu-, aiid 
“fliroiigliMut Mr. MfiefiaMu'-n'suii.irCi r <if a c.■•fi!i^^v a- hcai’l 

. 

’ 'Uir Thfikuj',jfSji,liiit of il Ih> adrlci. Ihi- 

r.'dUv.'ty at hm fvwTi bi h’uj!a*r. 
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'‘(.f llic Oo!lo;i(‘ Nollies there never wds a suHiiidoii 
li!‘ ai)!ist;(l tlicir aiVeeiiou for liiui to try to slutko 
'■ tln-ir tijitii. iin Iincl the rare power of iii.spi^n^ them 
“wilh iJif. DoJiJast iiipnilsos of tlui Olirisliap religion anil 
“ihe Iv.iglish imhlie hdiooJ witliout nuderiuining their 
■'‘oid faith or weakening its praetieal inlluonce on their 
" li\os. in Feiiniary, -wlieii adtiressing llie students on the 
“he.itii til' liis tsrsi the Maharaja of Jlhannagar, he 

"Oruthfrdly d':elared that the lesson of that ])riueely life 
‘‘nas tu live for ofhej's^ and Jiot for ourselves. Jjideed, 
‘"tin* College siii'Cehes of tins nuudy Rnglishman always 
“ striiek a keynote of |)iety which few head masters would 
“v'mtnre npojr in an English puldic school. Mt seems 
“‘indeed strange/ he said in his New Year’s address on 
“the etli of last January/ ‘that the shadows of this world 
‘“sliould have .such influence over our mind.s, when we 
“ ‘ think of the infinitely greater importance of the life 
‘“which is not of this world. Just think: only one call 
‘“from God — and in a moment all our possessions, our 
“ ‘ friends, our houses, our money, our bodies, must be left 
“ ‘ behind ; while our souls, which alone cannot be destroyed, 
‘“shall live on for ever. Resolve, therefore, to live for 
“‘the things wliicli are real and divine/ There are 
“sentences oven more pathetic-— too pathetic indeed fora 
“secular article like the present. Macnagliteu lived his 
“ whole Hfedvi.tli his students, and showed his wdrolc nature 
“ to them. He never destroyed a Hindu pupil’s faith ; ji-et 
“ lie could speak to Hindus of the things unseen and eternal 
“with a father’s confidence that his words would enter 
“their hearts.”:, . ' * 

Mr. Waddingf on, who worked with Alaciiaghton, and has 
sui'.i-ecdc.d liim as rrincipal of tin; CJollcjge, sjioke, ii,ti,tbe 
aminid pri/.e-giving, suon affer hi.s death, as fo])ow.s 

“ To many of those who, like myself, have only kTiown 
‘ t.o, 6th Jainifufy, ISO^. 




f 




ili‘' ,i iur it (iiiK*, it is not 

p ■vli.tji.- V t(. re-ili-i!- ill-' iuul llir tliilifnlty 

'll liii i^'i.ri' -Aiiii'li ?\fr. Macna.'-Jili'ii t-ismcd out, ipiif-tly 
,!!)■! ro.ni.irivis'i'l.v.'-liut U‘in“ lii*; lef-,-; anti 

1 ‘rifi'".!! 1_\ , iln; < r .Vtui'-- of lii,-' M'Uiic-i'tion 

u'if!. 'riior:(- u’lut oish .'■>(- ih'- Itsiisliotl 

.ti'iii. •ti'iM'-ii! iii'o ji 'lii.iiv! :.]i1 t" iuiK-rc or {li ismIvo liylifc 
oi fli' l.ii.oiir, ill • ]ii r.'-i-’voraiii’i'. i1i‘' i-uiil. tUf' lor* lliouylitj 
aiiii all 1 (I'i .onl ,• > iiipi'f hy, uhich I'jadt' .uu-h 
;;ii iifliii.u ! iiK'Hl jlO■^^l^!l^ i '.Soiiltl fisl-; ,\o’i 1o I’ii tiiri' 1o 
yourH('iro,rt for a flu* ir'rioii of llio citrly .st'vrnfit's, 

u'lii u tluj idoa of flu* ,\ouu.-' i‘hiiii's aiid ijiddcs 

oi ibis iisfo a, coiuiuust i,‘i'i(lrt: <j 1‘ vdmutiou jual 

“Iriiining wuh still nnfimniiar, and oven at viirinnro with 
^''niiiny of tlso jaust I'iufrisbed taislonis and triiditions of 
“ Katliistwav. 'Hio dost rust td imiovalion, tlu- joalousy <»f 
“different Kfates, the diliienlty of locomotion in days long 
“laforo the introduction of railwayH, all nnitt'd to increase 
‘*the dilik'ulfh'!, of the ta'k which Mr. IVfacnughten was 
“ called upon to perfonn in tHTl. . . , iriiongh similar 
“ iiistitutions have rdnee sjunng n]> in different parts cd 
“India, Mr. Maciiaghten had no inoclc] in this country 
“to whose hislory he could lo'<k for gnidanee or for 
“warning. He hegau with Suit live ]ju]iils, the first of 
*• whom was his Ijighness fhe late Maharaja of Uhaunagav ; 
“to lie known later, iiot ojjly as tfio fhvt and most dis- 
“fingahii! d of the ^dumni of tin. Coili-ge. bm also as its 
“iintii'st friend and ,'U)iji ini-j'. From liv' fie' niimbor.- 
“rose rapidly, till tli" oirdna'l bedldii.g wa^ mi brng'-T large 
“emaU’b to coid.iin i'lrsf (Uie wing wa,;-. aabb d, 

“aiid ;.ii>>ill<')-, lie' l.od iii'in/ llie soil' yiff of Id; 

“ ili-.diUe.'.'^ Iln- MaberaJ;, i,\ i’d^nnatyav, until by deyr'-i'S 
“ tiifiif * cir.du.diy .c-sum'-d its po-;,' nf. foim and 
“ diinctr ion ■. and ae.jidrid flje e'daiiii.dn d repniaiion 
“wl^all l.'elougs i‘i if Id ‘lay. 'I'linie is no ]iart of tlie 
“ (.^o}|"gfi I'uiWni r- or of fb'- Foljeoe prei-int 1 •• wliiidi does 

*' not sbotv trac*"' of Mjc Maenaebti-u’s can' fit! tlmugld Asr 
r 


■ 
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“ (iVf.'rvllniig connected with them. The trees, the garden, 
the grumids lor cricket juirl other games, were the objects 
“ff liis constant attention. The rnlos^of disiSiiiliue, the 
“ cnnieiiimn of .study, the {;onutloft,s de,ta>ls wiiich go to 
Hiak-c: u]» tlic life and working of an institution like this, 
‘‘v.ere, lh(; nif, spring of Ids mind, Jbit, above all, the 
'* iViuti-; of Jiis liibour art', to be found in tlie ]ivo.s and 
" ch'ir.ac.ter.s of those, whom he devoted W(‘.ll nigh all his 
'' life it! I'ducat!!, iStnue of tlie.se have alroaily, like their 
in -tmetor, ])!ts.'U‘d away. Many are now ruling chiefs in 
Katliiawar and elsewhere. Others are filling various 
liumbits', but jit.Tha])s not lc.ss msefnl, s])heres than 
“even that of a ruling ehief. . . , AVhatever may be the 
“change.’j in the life and customs of the iiduibitanls of 
“ this count, ry, there can be and there will be no change 
“in the settled value of tho.se rules of life, those lessons 
“of nnsellkshncs.s, of u] u-iglitncss, and of honour, which 
“ Mr. Macnnghten set hliustdf to inculcate iu all those 
“ %vho came uitliiu the sphere of his influence, and of which 
“lii.s whole life was a consi»icuou.s example. I think 1 
“may truly say, wdth the support of all those present, 
“ that no more coinjtlcte uirselfislincss, no more single-hearted 
“devotion to duty, was ever shown by an officer of her 
“Mtije.sty iu India than by the late Principal of this 
“College.” 

Alacn-righteri liirasolf, writing iu 1879 in the Calcutta 
Jit.nkw on “ liajkunair Colleges.” describes some of the 
difiiculties whicji aro.se wlmn the work was new, and the 
way in whiclx t}i(?.''C difficnltiet*^»verG met. .lie .sjicaks of 
the !aig;e homi'-ndiuue.s domandi'd for the boys. “We 
“may liave a,t first iVoiiHfivc to ten servants living iu the 
“f'oikgti wilh each boy, and ju'olialuy the nuuiili'h' cun 
“ lit'vcr I'l'iluct'd ]m‘1ow two — a, luxly .servant and. acook ; ” 
“old nuitily i-idaijuiv, rude anti coarse in mann?!’.s and 
“inintl, f!‘t c|ueni.ly aildicled to o]uum.” 'Jlien thertx were 
tilt; ht redilury feud.s ; bov.-i ref usfng to*,con verse with each 
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!i!ii=r, "f o ’-ir,-.! ' i’l'i] ))y A boy 

i ^ 5''1 isi •• lit :-l!:TMkiji,cu\\;iy frcns ]ii> noiAibonr ; 

vvhrjr Is'H lo Hit jip.ii'f'r, Jm luinyors, “That boy is 
“ ‘ f/ibV-iiij;?’ “Tln' boy han ^dd iiolloDg,” Hay.s 

(in' inarbi. '■‘N.y" r.-jT',-: tl>,i iiiih- Ih'diittl, “iio. ha- 
Ji-'lliM-a', li’it lif* i. ji.;; ' LK.. iil (ii ’ Ise-U’j.'’ 

bat :'ii '-iib .(.(.!! a\\ >y ; ’'■boybli , ‘nnjtliflty ].'ro- 

“ vaii-. .1 ' ; i!ay n.H.jo; :-:ud j>l.!y(-.| <-vickt‘1-, uml roini<U'r>, 
aad bail tuLf.iih-.r arol fr’a'a-i-iiiT.-' lit-yaVi iobi b>ri!u;<l. 
“Tiio Jitiiy-fO.uji'lioy bajd-. of a Sriudia iiod a Ifolkar, of 
“a, x^ubhii uJid a fllsiiM], lany be forj^jrjttoo in fJif la-rdrai 
“liailfi ot a, U;‘jkiui!ai‘ i bouu; .sthiu,'',!' a,?iu 
b.u'ons h-ivo to bo overcome; !>iu. the, liuys, 

iii tbo. iaaio, -.nv. Hhupio,. iuul ‘‘siiaplii'ity is fayonrablo to 
“ol.i.dirsice, and u. .heailhy bindly jiriih.! cinjdut.'os to :j 
“ diii’iiit.’i' <4' bdiavioni'd’ ‘'Wo ac.amlinyly find 

‘M-is.d, wlioTi bi'ouyht. t'oadher, jaiuny cjiiel'K iircs, n> 

“a I'ulo. rfiisarkaidy Ivrtf’fabi': and wdl b‘d!a%''=.d.” Mr. 
iMacnatibtt'rt uoubir; wlu-'tlior bhi-y aro nafuraliy indolnnl* 
“Tln.-y ij'.tid, lo bo ]».'d ; bi.il, wLr ii onct; ron.-od, they are 
“not hunting in nyility or rpirir,.’' Intcdleetnniiy they are 
n>-id(er beib'i* ifor u'orac than hnyp of iniV-rior rank, b^ojno 
art- very inir!ij,i‘,'utj and even fiuid of their book.i. ‘‘.But 
“is ia .■•■fdi-'ibn'ioj-y i.o feel tlnit the moral ami iihy.-ik'al 
“ i!uj»i'oveniv;ni .'ire more? rcinarbible than the mental; 
“ bi-ea,uH.-, Htdiolarslu}* m iiiijioilaut, beliaviour is fai 

“ima-e. .v." 

A word ni.'o. be naid here t if Maeuaenl.e-u'.^ love of l)ui,niy_ 
wliiidi 1,-i jilii'lmled by the ihdi.ehtful aiitlrea.-i un “Tim 
“ Mowera of the .b’ieiik*^A liralnidn friend, Juiki’idiiia 
ludraji, ItiiiJ.-elf an ard' id. bobuii.d, write-, : “d'o me Im 
“vuis a father, and uiore lliau a f«ktlier, and I do not know 
“ to •tfiioni I .slialFiiou look for advieo and euifliiner : and 
“ who will nnk im* about but.iny, wldi'h he wtm t-o baud id?” 
liJ.^ <«*-!lei'f ion of bot,i?iii.d wov],- reumin,- at Ihykoi. 

iu (kiober Maa-na 'boMi, 1 a .aicjlid rt'jmMt, laid lh(i 
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foundation stone of a Higli School a.t Idar, to bo called by 
his own name, erected by the Maliaraja of Idar, who. left 
the College in April 1881. His speech on this occasion is 
characteristic enough to be quoted hor»: * 

“ Yonr Higliness. I have been very much touched by 
“your uuexp<‘i'-ted kindness. I thank yon also very sin 
“(‘.erely for the kind expressions wliicli the goodness of 
‘•your heart has prompted you to use in connection with 
“ the remini seen cea of your College lif(\ I have only to 
“in reply, that the friendship with your llighiiess, so 
“ ago begun and so liappily continuing, has hoen one of t 
“ jtjf'!tsrint«:st of my experiences during a long service 
“ India. It is most kind of yon indeed, Maharaja, to wish 
“ to call the new scliool l>y my name : and, though, as 
“ know, I myself am of opinion that it might be more suit* 
“ ably called by the name of some one better known to the 
“ people of your State, yet here in Idar 1 am as your 
“ subject, and must comply with your wishes. As regards 
“the school itself, I am sure you are wise to build it, 
“and so to increase the scope of education in this your 
“ beautiful town. You know that, though for many years 
“ an educationalist, I have had no practical experience of 
“ High Schools, but I am bold to afllrm that 
“makes for education in the word’s true sense 
“be, good. Many hard things have ])een said against 
“education in India and elsewhere, and sometimes with 
“ some appearance of justice ; but the real reason why 
“ fault has been found is not that we have had too 
“ I'llvicfition, but that we have had too little. It 
“ hi'cn carried to its propei* eiat The end and result of 
“ i.ruo vi'lw'utlon sljould be to make us humble and 
“ ns out of ourselves to niglier and bettjpr things ; 

amounts to the .same thing) to give us a rigjit 
“judgment in all things. Ami I think it lias boon our 
“ commnn exjierienc.e that the best of scholars are tne most 
“modo.st, as veil us the wimst-of men. Hut education 
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“w'iilf']) i.n cuneoit or InKrtbori linai.ini! , or inUdc-lilv-- 

“iUrl i]i) wo lint KometimoB roo instances of Ibis kind?-*- 
“ inii.st bo cn’.r-iderod to liavo. iiiiswd its iiinrlv or else, to bo 
“ vc),v !in]inf<'.ct^ inticod. It, lia.s not roucbcti Its trno jiiin at 
“ali. So, {(j ilraAV tliesc rcniarks to a linictical oonolusioni, 
“ r v.oiiJd like to .ttivc. tlicao fuw words of ad/vico ka Tfie 
“hoy;; Imto Iscforo ns. i>o not Itn .satisfied witli the 
“ !‘.iii‘'.tt.i(!n which lia.s Jk'o-iui in tins .school, nor even witli 
“p.c-.-ina the niutrir'iilaiion, nor witli a university dt'yrce, 
"liut jxn (tn and on, teaohinif yourx'lf and heiiiL' lau^dit, 
“yo’owi!!;? eacli (lay wiser an-l linndJcr till your life s]i;di 
“end, Kdiioation may la; said to iH'^in at schurJ, hut' it: 
“should end only with life. Jt i.s a common saying? that 
“ evwyt.hinj' comc'S to him who waits, lint imn’o things 
“come to him who worLs. So let ns work, and despair 
“ not.” 

Ev(;n more ehavacteristic is the following letter, one of 
several wliieh might be quoted, addres.secl to this .same 
Maharaja of Idar on leaving th(3 College ; 

“My Br.AU Mahaua.ia, — As yon are ilnally leaving 
“the Colli-ge, I must, as I promised, wnite a few^ words 
“to exitress to you my farewell and my beat wishes, 1 
“can truly .'^.ay we are all .sorry to lose you. For your 
“eondiiet among ns has always been worthy of the high 
“family wlumce you are sprung, high-minded and court- 
“cous find kind. A.s regards your .soliool work, I could 
“ sojnctiiac.s liave wished that yon might liavo taken a 
“little mure ]j;j.ins in sfi)»jt>ct.s which were not fpritc. 
“to your taste, »Mu also, in mattcr.s of physical exercise, 
“I c'oi^ld sometime.s have wished to see railna' more, 
“energy. Inti, in lUo matter most inqmrtani of all, 
“in moral coisduct and character, [ can say with nn- 
“alfeefed siueerity that yon have commtutded our high 
“ <5.sk‘t>m. Hbtriding msar khc head of tla^ ( Vdlegc, y on liave 
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*4iiv:a-i;ibly fsd,. ;vu cxautjilfs which inerita my very grateful 
“ackiiowlcilgmcnts. TJio life which is opening before you 
“is ii, great run*. Cut greatness and glory art^not born 
•‘of cns'*. And in I'l-uporUon to yojir higli responsibility 
“will be ibe blight arid tile breadth of your duty. As 
“ L suid to you Iho uf.licr day, the priuco ivS the subject 
“of !u‘-’. own hubjeds. In a.ll that he does lie should obey, 
“ not. bi> own s.-liish will, Imt their interests. If he nnilu's 
“their best iuli'r‘‘si.s one wilii his will, then he is a great 
“and. good prince. This, of course, involves a life of 
“labour, of umvmitilng sclf-sacrilice ; but what a glorious 
“ life it is ! i'\)r, indeed, wo all cojuo to see, as we grow 

“olih'r, that nothiii'-C in life is worth living fur hint work 
“for our fellow-nieii, and the higher the W'ork tlte liiglier 
“ the h:ippine,‘is, '\'our life is bora to be a very Itigli one : 
‘4t niil also be a vt-ry ha})[)y one, if it be le<l in the paths 
“'.'f virtue. i.)olieve mo, who have lived longer than you, it 
“ c;uiij(.ji. be liapi'y if it Ite led otherwise, Unsdiishaess 
“is the great thing: live for others, think for others, act 
“for others, slave for others ; never think of yuursoif. So 
“ otliei’s u’ith full hearts will give you their blessing, and 
“(led onr Fatln.-r will bless you — He who is the loving 
“ King-Father of all men. .Tn this world, where men wdio 
“ act !)c:d- ac.t so much Viy impulse and feeling, it is not 
“ easy, nor perliajis wise, to give maxims of general 
“ ]!cha.viour hut there are, in the Old Testament of my 
“lUhlc, a fi.uv sliort si-aitenees which to me ai^pear always 
“ to suggest, ill the briefest compass, all that is best for my 
“pupils in this Oullegc. Tlierofore I venture to suggest 
“them to you, and I du not thii^you will value them the 
“ less on accniuit of the sonrtie from which they arc taken, 
‘“'rhe .Lord Indli sliow^d thee, 0 man, wliat is good, and 
“‘what iloili tlie Ja.ird rc((uire of theft, but to du*,iitstly, 
‘“and to love mercy, and to walk humbly witli tliy God?’ 
“That your futnj'o life may bo a noble and good one, and 
“thcreibro a liapjiy one, is, 1 am sure, the 4'*'cercst wish of 
“ail your frii'iids in this College jiand among them of none 
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irrJy iiiitn of mysojf, wlio ri'inain, whli ui'i hesi' 

widies for ever, 

‘‘Yoii^s sinc.v;reiy, 

“Uriiis'rKR A! 

li is fiJiTii KHfli letkji's as iliat jhiw,* Ailio <!!(] not. 
Uu-^As iiiui (‘.ij! hi'st rasilise tlio personal inity’n'‘lisiii whieli 
tnntle .M.'i-'iia-diteii’iH work among ilioso, boyi-; ihe .success 
tli.'il it. VMi -. IJo lair] spirit- upon thoni, and drov,- lla-ia 
wilh curds of luve. F>ut, tlioiigli bo bad a large faith iu 
iiiua.U! gouduc-ss, ]i(i was not blind to liio.se otber indtieiici s, 
whii’li la*, knew that lie Ijud to st jivo. 'I'lii-; inay Im 
scull in Ids Aiidrcsiies ; and bore Is a k-tii'r, w-.d! v.ujtii 
jpjtiting, to u)!c for vvboiti, tborigb iic did not tlespair, lie 
fc.ire>l, and to wlioiii plain words were xieoded. 

“ 1 trust you ivin do very well sti liorne, and lead a very 
“ ha]!]t.v as well as good and irsefnl life, AiiJ, if you ctnly 
“ bo wi.se, vuur bapjiiness is very mneb in j'our tovn hand.-j, 
“ 1 .«bonld like to give you, at parting, tbe best iidvice I 
‘‘ can. And { will put it in these few w'ords. Bo temperate 
“and pure, and du not be idle. If yon will but reinoiuber 
“ tb;it, short- advice, and act upon it for your own good, 1 
“ believe yc>ur life will be a very bajipy one, and (wdiat is 
“tbi'gri'aUst blr.ssing of all) a blessing to all around you. 
“ You !UT- a yonng man now, full of young beairb and fredi 
“hojie. The future looks bright befureyou; liut realiy it 
“ will Vh: bright or gloomy according as year m-ike it one or 
“ tlin other. Take great care of your lie. iltb. NTucr touch u 
“ flro)>o.f ojduni ; never to^ibadro}> of .spirit, uo;i' drink ; raid 
“ be tcuipi-rale and pure in albntber ways. A'riu will know, 
“itiy frii-nd, what 1 mean. Alsu, that you may f-|>(!ud your 
“ timivwis' ly, divide the day into jntrts ; let each jiart have 
“ its appointed duty; and do that duty in imeovn tinn.', regn- 
Taki^pb.uty of outdoor exeveise- -riding, running, 
“ walking, cTici;j»ct, lawn temiia, shooting, nliufcvi-.ryou like- - 
“and lag'in the day with tha.t. Your mind nill be bettor 
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“and fresher all day for early exercise in the morning, and 
“yonr bodily health will thereby be maintained. Even in 
“ the hot times of the midday, when we cannot |^ell go out 
“in the sun—the hours from ten in^themiorning to four or 
“ five in the afternoon— appoint set hours 'for set occupa- 
“ tions, for reading and writing and business. Do not 
“ sleep in the daytime. Surely our lives are short enough 
“ without wasting largo pieces of them in that way ; and 
“ sleep in the daytime does no good, but rather does harm 
“ to our health. From ten to four or five is six or seven 
“hours : out of these you might spend three hours daily 
“with the Thanadar and the manager of your estates 
“ alternately, learning from them what will be henceforth 
“ the main busine.ss of your life. And in the other hours 
“ do what you can to impx'ove and interest your mind. I 
“ hope you 'will continue your English studies. You can 
“ teach youi’.self, if you please, a great deal. But read and 
“write Gujarati too. Bead whatever you like best, but 
“ have some book by you and read it, always. If yon like 
“cricket, if you like farming, if you like history — read 
“about that. But read something, and regularly. Write 
“also; write letters; and also -write a diary — an account 
“ of what you do every day, an account of what you see 
“and hear, of new plants and animals which you notice 
“ out of doors : and this will give your life a iicav interest, 
“ and help you to spend it properly. If at any time you 
“want a good book to read, ask me, and I will tell you 
“ one. For the present, I think you cannot do better than 
“ contraue the ‘Heroes.’ There is no book in the English 
“language of better or easier E^lish. . . . We should all, 
“like the Heroes, try to lead high lives, because we are 
“men, something more than mere animals. We all hope 
“ to five hereafter with God, and to be holy as He is. holy. 
“Shall we not strive to be holy hero, and ask Him to help 
“us in all Olir endeavours? That is the meaning ^f all 
“ our religions. So be good, my friend, and Hlod will ble.ss 
“ yon.” 

% 
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'Hu- iiMii-r.l: ij:i' of niu.Mti.tn, in fii<li.i, ris of-!';- 

I'.'i'u iisVii;i''!iv( jy t’li'.-, iuvi!i4' Uo-t mnl 

r j ii,|i ii'uy ii, ]"U'ii t'-.i'i!'-'!’ iiks> Mil' “U, { )n 

jit-iiO . s'Jiii'li li.'.-iT iii.i V. till tIhUi'iili.v, In* litii-w .*!. 

wlist. Jii' aiuii il. ;inii .iil liii > viUi iii.-' }tu|(ils wu'O 

io Hit- iili.iiusfj.o,iit uf lil.-i (’Utl. 
n*! \\u;' k<'<’ul\ fo till' daily. 'I* of and 

artilii'ial (‘diyatiou wliji'h i i ns* ‘t I !<*,’, jiitil ilniinrali^cs 1>y 
<l“3i;iiliu)i.'(lj.-.ni.!4 tii.'i iialivi'.s of Iitdia. Ilo ihalliiH 

}<ii-jiila slionl.'l imt '■ (‘fjaat; tola' liidiaus.'" laif liecoiiH'*, 
“ iioi/lt'.r .Uhl Vii^hi' Iihiiai!..; ili-iii Tliuj lio oM iml 

rioy'li-ht or iy^Jioi'B or iiio iialivi- loJiyuc.s aihi 

and lit<‘riiiuix',K 0int Uiat of tlyiiio, ani wfdl 
an of IXrrfiun, ho was Jiitast-lf a studont) thoso Acldre.ssxis 
aft\>nl abniidaufc bistiinonyd AH nc^jiativo prooesscs of 
ujtfooiiiig wor«i indotiil alieji to hk syiuimthotio and tactfnl 
habit of mio'i fie based Jiis taiciujio of hk jmpils on 
the best of what they already believed and kiiew, anti led 
them from that to better. So it wm.s also with their 
physical training. ]Slo man was over less eapablo of the 
absurdity of mistaking erieket and riding foj- virtue- : but 
he kivt'd eriekL-t and. i'iding hiioself, and tu,uglit his boys 
to value such uiaidy exor'd.^^ps, nc-'t because they were 
Eiiglidi, but bi‘t.‘iin>e tiny wra’c; ronducive to maniines.s. 
Writing on tlii'^ sniij'-i-t, Macnaghteu Ktys; “ Is the English 
'* cdundion, which we ad\iiinider; of Vi-al henelit to India { 
‘‘ l)oe,s not expeuenc.o rather ahiuv [li'-.t it lias teiulrd. wliilc 
“ iiK'reii.'jiiig luiow]ei|;i(', to ineUM'.'' the nowt-r of ijiorai 
deplTcvity '1 11a-; Uel- nUV i-i\ ili'lltioii in lld.s e;);.,; li.-en ,i 
*’ i \\'oi!ld it iiiiluj/c beii'-r t<i h t if ajfiii, ? Hiab 
‘’qucstbui.; its tin .05 ate. I'fi-ariti ih>‘, naiujiisttf lixs'iewlto 
" t If Uijiipi' I'l s-dt.s (sf oiir ytdian edii<*;)tiotiid sysltUi!. 

‘'Atuktlio answer to llieut, though not very easy, .still 

‘ 'fisc tvUtnr \t>cy la ;u'tily lii.oit: ; .‘^ir M.mehi vj P-lniwiiiiggi’i'i-, 
IVf. lk,*for liiu'iisg Idmliy Iraitrtlat'Hl iiitu English aiiuiy c.'tti'iW'ts 
trom Jndi'ia tit'f'catiuf I'Jjicli wo- iu the witen 

AfKlns.si.-.s Wert- tii--l^ni‘iji!(<ri, 

■sxsiii 
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**a]>i)eiu-ri to bo, that edneatian, in its largest sense, the full 
ont of man’s best latent qualities, is not a tiling 
■M;«) Ik! ul once manufacfcvirod from a raAv imperial; its 
coiisinuuiatiou is tlin work of time, of ye*irs,^of generations, 
perliiqts of ages. And this is especially true of education 
‘bas aiiVdiiJg character. Hut tjio fact that our work is 
“not yet complete, or even as good as it might be, is no 
“avgument for despair, much less a proof that our aim is 
‘'iirnvise. . . . And, even though the first growth of mental 
“aciivity may seem to be exuberant of those very yices — 
“tlm vi(‘,e.s of selfishness, pride, and deceit— which are 
“lurtlu'ist removed from morar fectilude ; tho^ the 
“(Uiltivated mind may appear for a while to be possessed 
“mcrnly by things rank and gross ; yet even so (and so 
“ it may be) we are not to despair, but ever to push on, 
“in the assurance that moral elevation is in the end as 
“ cerf aiiily aif ainabie as men tal development, though pex'haps 
“ l.>y a rarer and more difficult way; as example is more 
“difficult than precept. . . . But this objection does not 
“really apply to Eajkumar Colleges, which are rather 
“places of general training than of mere intellectual 
“ instruction ; and where, as we .have said, the mental 
“improvement has been father less; apparent than the 
“moral. For the aim of these chiefs’ colleges is to make 
“tlioir chiefs large-minded, humane and good. May that 
“aiiii always be kept in view ! It is quite distinct from 
“ mor(! knowlodge of books. . . . That the deepest reverence 
“ is due to the boy is an old and weU-worn truism ; but 
“ in the u holo world there is no class of boys that de.sorves 
“to be treated with a more r^^-erential cai’e than the 
“ Indian aristocracy, Hindu Und Musalman, entrusted to 
“ the educating hands of, Englishmen.” Again : “ A 
“of the wealtliier natives now come complete ■^their 
“ education in Eiigland, I’rovided they come under proper 
“ supi'.rvision, lam not sure, under existing cireumstfunces, 

“ ilnit this is not the best thing they can do’^ If they live 
“ in a really good English h.ome, tfeey ii^^e in a higher and 
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‘‘ rf>s‘si-ty Ilian can as yet bo imnvl in Tnflia. Bill tn 
i. must lliat Koino now ciune. (•ouio under 
■‘uhii’Vt f-afo^^uards : tliey soo a, ]uv»- >.tf jen.^'lish 
ly, aiiii'i. t!ifmg'li,tliey must ii. know- 

‘‘u'ii.u*', tlii'y 5*5’o ratliev loweml iJian wised in (diai-.n'li'r. 

.snlpsi fiiieiit iuHaoncoof sueL lucui iii iiidin,. i,s ufivjliiiiy 
“I-ui .-'iihitury. And, even for tlnwo nlio visit lliis pounfiy 
“under thiii very best, protection, a lesiileiiee in Mii'daud 
“ bas its drawbacks as W’oll its its adviOitayes, Mneb ib.-it 
“ is iiiUivc lias to be sacrificed, wbich had bi-tter la; retained, 
“ N'o <>iie can iiltogethov admire an txM'ridciiiaii.-i d Ctrientid ; 
“ snnl Engiisli air has a-u unhappy tendency to d*. i;!.ch indiaii 
“ minds from :d] their old anchors, some, good fun's as 
“well as Some bad. I seriously sulunit that it would be 
“Ijcst, ijoth fVir England and for India, that natives of 
“India, rcnufiidiig in India, should I'ctahi their own 
“ cnstom.s, their own dress, ami even in general tlndr own 
“ religion ; for I believe that tlmir own religion is v(;r.v 
“much (icttcr than none at all. Oidy I idiould like to 
“see them, while residing in then- own country, h;ive all 
“the advantages of a high moral irainiiig to fit them for 
“ n.-spousibln duties in life.” 

And. this brings n.s to the other que.stion, of rcligiims 
teaching. I'hese Addre,sses show iiow .Macnagliten ileait 
with this, ami how es.sential lie thought it. Tins is md 
tlif! place to say nun :h of Chester ALwu:tg])t(Tj’s ..uvn bi lief. 
It iv.ts rooted and grounded in love, if*-, wa.s tim hund-le?-! 
and doA'outcst, Im was also one of tlic laigcst-minded, t.f 
Christian.% He, could not speak to the }a..ys of ( hni d.rui 
doctrine, aiul from fchis^o .sorupnlori.dy ah-iiiiitcd ; but oi 
Cinidhiu principles and moMves {'le rcudiL And, \\hi..u he 
t.iuight theui Iheso, ho taught a| only liav-is- c«u wl)o ii\c. 
the flings they ^cath, liow mo.sJ of our (:t!ntro\t-ivh’S 
ufjout religious education wauild dwimi!*' into insigidiiciiuce 
if w^ eonid more often live and teacii a.-; he. lived and 
taught ! It ijiu sneh a life and such !ciichin.u as his that 
one realises tlxj comnniri ground, on whieh all may kneel 
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and own the one Divine love embracing all. “Direct 
“vviigiouR tcachin.u:,” he writes, “is impossible ; hut tlfUrc 
“is ;i world-wide ndigion in sympathy, .which bi^jds us one 
“ io iuiothor, find binds ns to the goed.”\' i^nd, just before 
hegiiiitiiig to fkiiver these Sunday Addresses, ho wrote to 
a mejuber of the b'ollege Oomraittee as follows : “ Ought 
“ we not to inakc^ religious teaching a regular part of our 
“ ttillogi.- training 3 And is not education without religious 
“ too ;t]tt to lead — I think, if wo look about us, 

“we seeju to se(', that it does lead— to a life apart from 
'‘tlicise iutiiiences which most purify the character of man, 
“to a lifu apart from (iod, and the holiness which comes 
“ from cumuumiou with iliui 1 All men are not religious ; 
“ but. to those v.iio know the value of religion I need hardly 
“say that to take awa.y a man’s faith, or to exclude him 
“from having a faith, is to cut him adrift from the best of 
“all anchor.^, and drive him into the hopeless insufficiency 
“of self. I hit in himself he can find no rest; for the 
“ hearts of all men are restless till they rest in God. So at 
“ least I believe, I wi.sh with all my heart that there were 
“ one religion for all ; and I naturally feel some difficulty 
“ in speaking to you on this subject. But I have no 
“ he.'^itation in saying that the natural religion of every 
“man is the religion of his home ; for religion is naturally 
“a matier of the heart, and every man’s heart is in his 
“home.” 

The Addres.'-'f.'s were tmnslated into Hindustani by the 
klate of dunagadh for use in the native schools, and into 
( bijarfdi !)y tho Maharaja, of Idar. The Bishop of Bombay ' 
enc.om-igetl, Hacnaghteu to dollar, and to ].)ublish, the 
.Addresses, “'fhey all apjteaR' to Jiie quite ailmirable,” he 
.snd, uheu they w(ire .scnl^to him, “and I can only wonder 
“ the, t you sliouM sucofs'.d in saying so nmcli witliout^ohig 
“ l)eyun(l the, eraui})ing limitations imposed on you by your 
“ ])o.sition.” '.I'hc Kdoeatioiial Inspector of the NotjJ-hern 
Division, Air. Uile.s, wished that they should bo read by 
‘ Dr. Myki^ , 
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;)'f] t>ut>.'liers in High Schools. “The jx.-i'u.-al.'- he i-eio. 
“ j-hov,' them what they are ccruTahy ieji'inint fa- 

munely, that there ina<‘h nifai-iu i:ilncrili*>r! 
fiu.ii shajily 'irifaling a nuiubcv itf i‘(t,vs tii.njr.vh a lunuh-r 
“nf Mji.ii'dr! lor eeriaiii hours of (‘\ery day. The gri-al 
‘‘fault llint [ li.avo alway.s fomal in our ili-'l! Sela.K!]-. is, 
“that tlio, ti-aehors have no idea of lUiV diiiy ttut-adc th,‘ 
“eenrse laid dowu in tins SttnidanlH, aiul (hi not alh-nijii 
“In innaeiici^ the live..s of the hoy.--, either in or out of 
-eliO'-l. Your book shows how the teaelier iiiuy iullui-uee 
“a;ni! had his boy.g.” 

A h-tU-r of the hoy.s to Maeuaglfien, suid three bii'-j 
ijiiotetions iVoui words of Ms to Iheni, may iitly eloseijh't 
jnft‘(‘rfe'’t memoir- The letter-j written in only ; ix 

voisvs after llw hmndation of the (.‘ollege, will HyH-ak for 
itself. 

“The. C’ollogc term is now about to c-lo.'-i.-, and wo h.-cl 
“that we i-aunot part on this oco-.miou in the srusif' mamier 
“as wo haa-e hitherto done at the (do.se of every ttirin. For 
“xv(' (aiiuiot meet again for some mouths; and thm paii- 
“ iiig, iliouhh liiippily it i.s not for Imi!;-, i.s .stiil a. j-artiiig, 
“and tIj<-refore painful to ua, 

“Most of ns have been xvith yon slneo tho iitue the 
“ College began- for over six yours. Mo.d, of ns reeuliei-t 
“luov the n-iinc of the College frightened ns l.-ebo'e we 
“joined i(. \Ve did not like leaving onr home-i. Ihh wlicn 
“ we caineand .saw what the College nelnaliy wa.'-. .-ind ho-.v 
“nuiformly hind yon x^re to every out of ri-s mu' sorrow 
“in }<’:i.\ii!g onr lioiim.s w, n't* changed iisto j«iy at having 
“found a new lumm. 'I'limv, is ^lol nn;. one of (u in ihw 
“lijilkwlio has nok received .some, kijnlnef.s or ollii-r at yoiir 
“ hands. Wo have been sick and you Inive eat ;d um- (.'esb 
“.«i(k sp"aki{ig xvords of comfort, and giv. n u,-. fii'-di'-iiK' 
“ witli your a-j^xx hands. In the plnygiaiund yon have b. en 

“a zwdoms playmate, and in Iho .seh/Milroom, thoiigh we .aro 

# 
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‘afraid wo have ofU.‘]i hoo]! very fareioss and inattentive, 
‘yen, have Iiceu willi us extremely patient andiiersevoisiug. 
Mu fad, wo l:riow you love ins as your own. Can we do 
‘]o:-s in ref urn? ^ • * 

,\II ijiis {'.are of us lias, wo nro grieved to seo, tuid u])on 
' wiur eoiislitu!i(>n, mid yen are not so strong as you were 
‘wlieii yon iir.st eame. j id’iiee. iiii.s noed of ])aiiing. Vou 
‘ uil! ifi.iw i-’o one]-: to your native omnilry and meet your 
‘ friends aud I'elalion.s, regain your lioultli, and eome Iviek 
‘ to us--oLir patient tea.dier, diorislied playmate and loving 
virioud. 

Wo fee,] nmolj, bill: W(‘ oan siiy little. Our words fail 
‘and we i.'amiot t wpri.ss ;-di that wu feel Hut you will 
‘ undorstaud u.s. Vnur abseueo from mnungst us will leave 
•a great ga.ji iu our heavl.s. d'he (Jediege without you will 
ajmeav strange. Hut you will not be away for long, and 
■ we are. tliHulful NVe du not 100111110 1)0 seliisliin wish- 
dug you suoli short holidays, but ive hope that you will 
‘ have (‘(.uuple.tejy regained your health long before they 
■Olid. , . . .fn that distant land where you go, remember 
• us kindly and keep a little corner of your groat lieart for 
‘ us always.” 


Tiic three rpiolatio.tis illustrate three characteristics of 
.Ma.cnsightc'nb; work : his ho[iofulness, for which no aim was 
too high ; lii.s practical coneejition of the necessary detail 
of moral training ; and lastly his dee]i feeling of devotion, 
and of indebtedness, to the College to which so niueh 
of ins life vvas givtm. .In a sjieech delivered on Speech- 
day, .Hccciriber 1880 , lie said : “ We desire that our students 
“ uray be something irmre t^ianmuero scliolars, W'e ivish 
“that each of those halving this College may have soine- 
“ thing of the ideal Hajpiit knight, without •fear, lificause 
“without rejiroach, conibiuiug old cliivalry with niodcni 
“ reiiiieuieid, and aboi'e all reverencing his cousciei^ce as 
“liis king. We do indeed Avi.sh that tlic strength of each 
“one of the.m maybe as the strqsiglh of ten, not because 
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“ ho li:is a sur}’a>.;o vciiiM.Tin.u'' of Mu.irli.sli, but; lH.'cari,se lii‘{ 
hrn1, ia paro.’’ Giici-, bi'furo. (lir;])!.‘rt-iu" fur tbo Iiuliilav,-., 
Ii'j ju’intrd uiiil fli.-t riiiiitcil lo liih boys, in En.'Jis'h ane) 
f-inja.m.ti, niu.se sri^tciiy; s : ‘‘ Hcsfilritiuiis, on ^vhii'li v, c in sy 
‘‘nn'<i.iia(c dnvu];.c our joilnuin vua.itio.u. l.ol us rosolvo, 
“G) ’.fo Ik.! naali/Hi., and kinii t(* alL 'i'u 

“or.twb-it wv; ran (lu and to d<t //tod ilf) To 'U-juv 
“fully a.Il uur (‘njoyiu'-nt in a iovijiy and ibanbful spirit, 
“(ij To 'r.iki- gr*”'!,! •■fu'i' of oftr ia altli. To .-p-. nd 

‘‘ uur nionoy fin.-fTiisldy ano' wi'-' ly. n!) To u.m: all up 
“ )>orii5iiitius bo- good - rclignuU'- ujipurlunit it s inujinlfd. ’ 
Adtlressing tlitt boys on (*»«■ ot-aasion, befotv leaving for 
.IbiidaniJ, In- said -.ind tin; wouis wtu'c littr .slid wlisn 
!jt; Ifft tluuii fur tbo last, tiiuo As a I'Toiirli liislf'rian 
“has sniii of bis hisfory, j too niny say td' lids Gollegr; 
“it bus boeti toy life, iny ru/sttn if/Vrr, isty hojtoj jny 
“joy; suid, if my und< ar'ours bavt-t Ittdpcd to make it, it 
“also has mailc tm?.’’ And tbtm liu atldod, “(tod birr-, 
“’bi: God bit ss you; ;inrl all who lutve dwelt utul sbal! 
“dwf-].} within its walls.” ^ 


iitmjy, 

J v^ust IBW. 


’ “Mr. Mueii.aghtt/ij was fmgagt^ at the time of bis death witJi 
‘•tiiti pfc.pttfiitioti of ti. Hoi’ies td tabldii to Itc plsA'd in t.li« ludi, 
“(in -uhii,;]! ill!' nanie;! of all. t/n*' stitlents isad fnli red tlio 

“ i-ini.'e it- junnii.'d.ioji ;no to !ii: inFcrihed. 'Dii;; roll m 
iiinuivt!'! and N'viuiy nanie;! iiinlndt'g nut only eiiie!:- fiann 
“ — fionit! td whtnn, like Ids HigLu'iss tin- liitn Miduiraja' 

“ of lUumnagar gnd thdr Higkne'-seH tlit.! 'Dvakor tSahibs of f.oiii'lal 
“and Morvf, have tleHi-rvc^ly aininirnil a Ein’opear* repnialion-" 
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jil !,- (il.Iicriinvt.'.nf the Bombay Prosirleiiey, among whom 
hr iiientioiii (1 tb(i ^Maharaja of Kolhilpur, and his brother 
i.f Ka'gal, thf Mixiiaraja of Idar, ami tho ehiefa of Lnuawjtda 
f.'ijjira. A hog,* majority of thest! ono iiundrod amd sovority 
b.j.v ',1 yi.iitlr-i v.’iio were iimier ]\h’. IS bicnagh ten’s loving eare 
. by (ii<‘ briK libj which tijeir early training has enabled them 
miei’ fni fhi-ir subjei-ts and dependants, well repaid the. 
viiii h they (iwi-il to the Conege and to its distinguished 
•ip;-!." — I.iilfitii 3ii<</,r.iiic imd Itfvkw, Ahy iSilG. 


COMMON THOUGHTS 
ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS 

I 

TTbe iptescnee o( ffio6 

“ 'J’hm'e in onlij om Qod pcrvadinff all created bemf/s—ctU-presrnt, 
mil ivithiii the imd of all tivimj things, presidhnj over fate, inliahitinij 
all, witims to all, and udmonishinij all." 

Shvctashvaiar Upnishad. 

“ There is no great and m small 
To the Soul that muketh all : 
Andnda:reitcomcth,aUthinggare; 

And it ermeth everywhere." 

Emerson. 

“ That God, which ever lives ami laves, 

Om God, one law, one element." 

Tcmtiison, 

IStli Fttbruiiry, 1887. 

Wp. see eaeli other every day and talk of the tliiiig-s 
’v\liidi are all aroiiud ns— of the Tliiiig.s of Ihiri beautiful 
\'Isibie World and of all tliaf belongs to it— and we talk 
as if these thiiig.s /done -^cre all tliut coiieeriiod onr iivt's. 
Uu!, a!! the wlnle there are in i'c-ality*otlioi' things far 
inoiv! iiiiiiorlaul than these; R]iintual things, not of this 
wni'ld, n<*!: visi!il(‘, things wliieli coueem us Ix^yonrlTthis 
wurhl, uirieh eoneern the life that knows n» end, 

I think it will bo good for us*somatimes to think of 
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Iljp'v:- ot.lK;)- ihings together. 1 think such thoughts ouglifc 
J{,^ j[j| jietter. And thi.s is the special reason why 
v.o are. aU Inonglit togetlier lierc in this College, --in order 
Diot ac.ting OJ16 ‘onhaiiotliGr we may make one another 
not only wiser in kiiowlt-dgo, but better also in 
iteari, and in life. 

And wliut do we mean by being hcffer'^ Wo niciut 
"emelhing ^^llic■h wc all nnderstand, and which is one 
ami the .s.iiiu! lor u.s all. ihatik (lod, howsouvcir (’>ur 
i-"!iginns may diiler, we are all agreed concerning the 
meaning of what is good and what is bad: and, \\ln-n 
W‘‘ ialk of being we mean that we sliall approach 
more nearly to that ideal .Htandurd of tin; goo.l which i.s 
Ihf! same fo^ you and for me. »So w'c will dwc-ll upon 
tho.se jioinls which we have, thank God, in common, and 
not iijion onr dillerences. 

In tlie.se our (piiijt convensationa I wisli, if I may, to 
bring each hSuiiday * one or two thoughts befoi-e "your 
minds, to ask you to think over them in quiet and to try 
to act ujion tliein, so that tlieir elfect may appear in the 
outward behaviour of your life. 

A.ml the thought which I have chosen for to-day— for 
th<:tli>tof these conver.sation.s~is the rcahsation of God’s 
Iloly^ Presejjco, If we couhl realise, as we btdieve, that 
Gcxi is with u.s, and in us, always, I think we .should all 
be much better thau wo are. 

We all alike believe that God exist.s : I may say, we 
arc .sure of it. Wliether Ili.s name be Taraincsliw ai-'® or 
whether {{.is name be God, all believe that ihero k 
one oimiijiotent iioly Gi'eator of all thing.s, who i.s not 
only King over lu'aven and Ca rth but also the Futlier ami 
oving I’nnector of ms and all v^liom lie has created, Wc 
bcimec Unit whutever is good .and pure, whatever is holy 

‘ Tiim. .",(i(3nw-,b were ull dcJiveml nu .Sunilay.-, Imt nuly f,co.ii 3 Si. 

. umft.y wiw nnr ilo,y nf loi.-nic. They uu- not inteuilwi for mm 
(iiiy, hnt for .tU.-c'. y/. 

* 'file first ;iud -Mpircintf LnnL — iiunskrit, 
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aui] trill?, from Him, •who alone is perfection; and 

idi iliut. iri good in ns He cherishes and loves, and all 
tiiiil is Ho hates, and resists., 

^Xl■. lidioi'o, (no, i/iiat there is ^Bomething Divine in 
i-adi niu: nf onisclvus, the “conscience or light within 
om‘:-. lvrs”; and Ihi;-. we may call the voice of God. This 
i-M!!, i-irs!t‘t‘ or li'/Ji! uithin ns exists, I believe, in every 
liiunan Iti-ing in <H't'ry part of the xvorld : it has been 
laiii.l ilif liaiil vhh-h gives light to every mortal man ; 
it i-i ti)<‘ light wlue.h sheds a glow on the path of duty, 
-.iml prouijvts eneh man to follow path. And would 
that !.‘aeh unui would obey its prompting ! But we. laiow 
that, bi.;;~idi's the \oiee of conscience, there is a sinful 
nntnri*. in man, witieii leads him to follow his own desires 
and tin:* vruutif!;; of this transient world. And the jmrsuit 
of thesr! worldly aims tends to deaden man’s heart towards 
God, and to stifle the voice of conscience, which is the 
voice of God, within him. 

Now r s;iy, Bet; ns do all we can to keep our consciences 
clear of .stain, to ki'cp them bright and pure and divine, 
so that the allurements of this passing world may not 
draw ns aside from God, but that we may live near to 
Him, as ever in .His holy sight. 

[f ive could only foci God’s Presence, I am sure we should 
nut bfc so prone to sin. If w'O could only feel God’s 
Pru.-ieuce 1 TInnk fur a moment Feel God’s Presence ! 
Could anytlting bo more wonderful, and more grand ? For 
what does it mean? It means that the great and holy 
God, of infinite goodness andwisdoin and might, is ever 
msir us, to help and guide us, as a father helps and guides 
his eliihl. In everything thSt we do, we may make Him 
ajiurtm-r. In Dverything^that we say, we may speak with 
His vuh't!. In evfoything thot we thiiflr, we may think 
with His mind and heart, 1 mean that in all our actions, 
in :di our words, and in all our thoughts, ww may-*»haYe 
Him with us, and then we shall be kept fram sin. J.t is 
when VO* forget Llnit He is with how sadly often 
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W(' f<n’yi‘t ! *'l<> you tliiolc we ever really remeiHber Him 1— 
lli.-'X Yve are Icil ijito Bin. Do yon think, if yon remembered 
that <;ofl^vns with yon, Btiinding by, lieari ng all yon say, 
yon woiiM lA’cr ^lai'o to deeoive ? Do yon think, if 
yon felt tint 'll I b eye was upon you, that yon wirahi tn'iT 
w.i -t i,‘ yom- tiiiK* H Would yon ever say an angry or unkiud 
'iv*it'd, if yon felt fin was Ifeteningd If yoiv were eoiisrion.-. 
uf iliB Holy I’re.seitfiO, could an imptUTrtlmnght ever eiiter 
yoiir iniiid'^ i do not think we should ever do wron;.; 
if \V(.' fealihed how near to ns all Ood is, .'Uk! that, .“.b a. 
fadnu’ htvt-s liis child, so He wfiteliea over and loves n.-v 
His children. 

Ho the thought which I wish you to take away to-day 
is the thought— “God sees rue : God is witij jiie, WhiifBver 
I tit) or tliink or say, He knows all. And He sees me, not 
only as the Highest and Holiest, but also as my Father and 
Jfritmd. Let me thereiore live closi.^ to Him, though un- 
seen ; and ask Him to help me in all my ditlicnltios, 
Nothing is too small for Him, as nothing is too great. 
And with Him I slull be strong and good, wliile without 
Him I can do nothing good, but only stumble and fall” 
If yon so think of Him, He will help you: of that I 
am rpiite sure. 

Bo, will you try to think of His Fresencol And every 
morning this week, as you rise, will you say to yourself, 
“Thou, God, art with me”? And again at night, wlnm 
you go to bed, have the same thought in your mind ? Ami 
will yon also try to think of Him sometiijies during the 
day? Perhaps you might get j'onrriclf into {he habit of 
thinking of Him whenever tin' bell rings. Bueh .siuijiie 
helps are often very ttsHul, itetiug through tin; S'-uses (Ui 
that \Hd('h is sjiiritaal ; and, tl^tmgh they may .'•■(iCiu to 
hi‘hi))g to UiIh woj^.d, yet they hsnl towards la-aven and tliat 
whieh is holy. Kveii .so the comnnoies-t things of (he 
w<irl«*, thiM>rdina.r.V round uf our daily dniie,-., may lif.-Ciinii' 
to us divine, if wn make them so. 
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“ Wlutm 'ire, that iiarc not licen T/u/ /ace^ 
till Jiiith, mid fiiitk itlvnc, cmbrnnc, 

JiiMcrinff where wc munot jmtvcd' 

Tennymn's In Mcnmrkim.^' 

20fch Fdinifiry, ]8.S7. 

I liisf. Hiiiidiiy of God’s Presonce, and of the hlessiug 

whirls sliijuld derive from a conseionsness of His near^ 
nos 1w ns ahvnys. I said wo should try to think of Him 
uui only as one whom wo fear to offend, but also as a 
loving guardian and friend, ever ready to hear and to help 
All'] 1. s.iid. ihat the thought of that holy eonipanionship" 
i!' it niighl really pi'ssess our souls, \r'ould keep us from 
a.jid uonid raise our huiuanity in a way in which nothin" 
else can. ■ , 

! said, ioi!, last Bnnday that we believe, that we are. 
;i.-,^nrid, til, it ( !f) I exists. 1 think I may even add of us all 
th,d. \M‘ /rno/f llsat God exists. Tons the fact has become 
so o i'iaiji, so nuieh a part of our daily lives?, that we iir-ver 
donli; ii, tliiii We; neveer wait t*fj prove it. Could we jirove it 
if iri-'d. in iluMvay in«whi(.'h ordinary facts an*, proved* 
cillier b> ;ipj!!-,din"t(»cominnji reason or b*uur liodily.son.si's ? 
No, wi; s’e-rtidid,’) could not dr)'so : beciuise the )Uitum of (joei 
is iiilinif;e-ly higher than the reason of man, and bt'caiisw (hnl 
is ha- !is iiu'isible, not to be seen by mortal cyixs or touched 
by tnurlal hands. Nevertheless, Ss IV^dd last Sunday 
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tiierr, iw s^dtnefhing witliin whieli do«s in nearly every case 
i-ceir} ti* tell )i,s what is our duty, wliat is right and what is 
wrnhg ; ;uy,i ibis is what I called our conscience, the voice 
(»[ (h'd ^^ithiu uSj'a voices wdilch the we listen to it 
.'••efUi:; to giow' louder and clearer and diviner ; a \a>i('e. 
vliich to me more than anything elBe is a reasonalde. proof 
thn <h!d exists, I do not . say that this is piwt of the 
,:,\me hind as that of Euclid’s propositions but I say that 
it is Tfiioof lliat satisfies me, that it is su|iported liy the 
noli(m of :i {lo.i which has Iteen inherent in human iiaf.urc 
from Ihc b', ginniug of time, and that it is strengthened by 
the reus* liial lie ]aesnuiption that the wonderful onler and 
Hy.stem of tliti universe can hardly bo a combination of .self • 
developed forces, but that the vast sy.stem of law around 
us must be due to the operation of a Divine l.<awgiver, who 
rcign.s over all. 

And there is another consideration, closely allied to this 
of con.sci<;nce. I mean the consideration of our wall. Is 
our will free, or i.s it not free ? Can we choose to do what 
is right or wrong, or are we the bliml viciinra of fate? 
Docs each a(h. as he does, because he .so choo.ses ; or docs he 
so act, because he 7>iiist, in accordance witli the liatural 
laws of a Eniver.se of CJanso and Jilircct?^ If cverylliing 
))(.? mere cause aiid eirect— if there be no God, no con.sciencc, 
no will — there can V>e no such thing as moral rcsjjon.sibility 
or moral guilt, il we must., we must ; and there is asi end 
of right or wrong. Wc are no longer men, but pujipet.s, 
pnlled by tlie irresponsible linger-s of fate, AJy friends, I 
do not believe, it, and I .strongly advise ymu not to believe 
it Tlie coiumoii sen.se of the world docs not believe it-, 
for everywhere the common ''se.n.se of the world ha.s held 
men rcsjtonsible for their at.tio^u.s, h:ia treated lliem a.s 
bcing.s whose wills are frea 


• I <lo not know if you can <piitc. underiitioid me, iJui I ai3\ 
sfKijtkmg iis sin^ily as .1 cjiii. And, if yon do in.d nJi'iej>,i,iuiil me 

now, 1 liojwyou will undcMand when you are older, — C. M. 
t 
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Aii-l cmr willrt ,v(’ free: wo know it: ])ouii(l only by 
oiinri-'iiiii'i- ; iUid, ««> iKHintl, they aro freof^t. • 

!>Hf, i!' iJiir oro free, ami if, bciii^' juoriilly iude- 
]'i n<i;'}is, iii'.-y tlii'ir forco, as wC'know uioy rln, on 

matti-r, may wo not roasoiiably'’boli(*V(: -for wo 
HMi't vft we eaimut {irovc-— tliat tliere is one 

.M'.r.n Will all, a Will which j^ovorus all iriattcr, of 
nlui;!,' «.■!()' will.'-, are ]i,ui? Men may cal! it Ihe Fir.'-t 
r.iiiae, or wliat they please; but let ns Ihj reverent, and 
rail it (hid. !f there, is no will, no movalUy, no sin, arc we 
noi. rediietai to a practical absurdity ? 

Yv's, h-t: lis bf'lievo in cause and direct and the wonderful 
order of t]c‘n i1uraj world. But lot us believe in tbeiu as 
jiroc.'cdiny fn-m (!od, wlio is their centre and source. 
Tiny arc “hut broken li^dits ” of Him. 

Tiiis belief in God, though we cannot see Him, though 
we eaunot sensibly fwove that He exists, is what we call 
Faith. Faitb en-ddes u.s to accept as certain sometlung 
oiUsidi' till- range of our vision, and beyond the- oxperienre 
of «>\ir bodily sonses. And true faitlx implies not belief 
alone, but the conduct which naturally ensues from belief, 
'riiercforo, if our f.iith in God be true, wo shall act in 
accordance with that faith ; xve .shall delight to keep Him 
in mind ; we. shali deli.ghfc to do His service. Have wo, my 
friend.-'-, faith of tlii.s kind? Wc say that we all hrdiove in 
God: tlu we act as (liough w-o believed in Rim? Is not 
our faith sadly cold and weak ? I)o wo not often, fm* day.s 
and days, forget altogether that God is near us? I)o we 
not lake the good things of this life as if they were the 
on! come of our own eiforts, ami not the gifts of His good- 
ite.ss a, ml love? Are we jKii, in the illusion of this world, 
jirone to forget tliat He exists, and to thirdi that the tliing.s 
whicli we w e around n.« are all that we«need to labour and 
live for ? I am afraid that this has Ixien the experience, of 
most of us ; and, if so, 1 say that, while we profes.s to Jiave 
faith in God, wc are living without God : we are iivmg not 
by faith, but by siglit, 
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Wi irtay exorcise I'ailii in coinuion matters —ami we often 

do ns well as. in this greatest matter of all. We 

liCicvo, and act on oiir belief, in things which 
w h.-'p' n'*!, soi-n, Wn aocoi>t Ibisigs orctiii.b.- in lln iis- 
e vxvw lictiigli we have not proro/ Ihem, ow (csnuicmy 
c.hii'ii n e thif'U! to be crefli])le. You bt-jicvc, for iiHi.iJici, 
isi iln cxi.'ioncc of iMiglaml. You have N,.' n it iunrhoi 
Oil Ur’ m y<.m have iward and mud <h' it ; you Uuv^- 
fnihi'd wii!) jK'oph! wlio have oorno from iMiglaini, And 
iJn.-r Unrig.- assure yon that Englanrl esi.si.s, alllmngh yor, 
1 m\>' n-.vor sems Kiiglaiid yom'Kcdvo.s. The more, ioo, iliiii 
Ksi'.:l;ind remain.s in your iiiind, tiio more yo!t inn! 
thiiih nbout Cuglund, tlm more cohsciou;-, will yon be, of 
MiigiaiidV, oxiiste.iu'c, tlm more will that e?;ist«uice exercise 
an iuiiueimt: on tlse coaverHo and acts of your everyday 


It is even so uitii faith in God. For faitb, like otlmr 
things, is strengthened by use ; and tlm more wc think 
of God, the stronger will our faith become, if wc really 
dvahr to t.lunk of iiim, the habit will come easily. J]ut, 
alas, onr desire, s t.nrn so naturally frojn the tliing.s wbie-b 
are unseon to those which are seen, from the thought of 
God to the thonglit of the world, that we find tliat 
XYitliunt some .sjiecial helps we arc almost sure to fail. 
f)f sui’h helj>,-j one kiml is almost mechanical" the recalling 
of our.seivc,s to a seme of Gods pre.sence by some nie- 
eliauical ur formal act — ^aud of this I K]>ok(i last Sunday. 
And ihi.s bniuai act Iead.s us to a hlglicr ami 
act —tin’ act of jirayer — of which t hope to .speak niort; 
lauiicul'.uiy on tiuuday next. 
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" }'rit)i fur hiv £onl. Mnn, t/ihii/n «?r irroifi/Zit lii> )mt;/er 
’('han this u'oi'td (h'miits of, Whcrcfari.', If.t thi) voice 
Jiiv.r fHu o /'■iiiifoiii for ine n.ml doll. 

For ivhnt nre vien hetter than, sheep or ;)oUis 
Thoi nniirish a Idhid life within the brain, 
if, hnovdn/f (fod, then lift not tionds of prayer 
lioth for the n\'i> Ires and those who call them friend? 

For so the umole round earth, is every way 
Bound by yold chains about the feet of God." 

Tennyson'' s Morte d' Arthur d' 

27th irebruar}’, 1887. 

Lakt week I .spoke of PVutli, and I said that Faith is 
tilt*, us.surauco which wo liave of the existence ttf unseen 
tilings of which we liavo had no visible oxperionco- 1 
saiil, loo, that we ]»raf.ti.sc .such faith in ordinaiy mattor.s 
of life. \Yo arc .surti, for in.stanoe, that England exi.sts ; 
we are .sui'o tliat the cartli is round ; avo are. .sure, if Ave 
gii in ii cerUiiu direclion, that we .shall .seethe Hinullaya.s. 
We holicA’e tlie.se tilings, tliuugh avc cannot prove them, 
bee:i,u.se we have very good reason to believe them : so, 
1 said, ])t‘.(>ansii Ave haAUA vciy good reason, Ave believe in 
tlio c-xistence of an uu.see^i God. 

i. Avisli lo-diy to .sj teak al unit Prayer. And this naturally 
I'oiiuw.s clti.se Oil our consideration of Faith, of Faith in 
(Joel Fttr Avlmt is Prayer? It is nothing o].se 4han 
talking or huidiug conversation with Clod.^ And if Ave 
indy believe in Clod, Ave shall susely ^eel it a glorious 
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We niiiy exorcke faith in common matters -“aiul we often 
do ^so— as well as in this greatest matter of all. Wk. 
e<)n»1i!nt]y lalieve, and act on oiir ItcliefV in things which 
we have not senn. We accept tilings crediMe in theni- 
s‘‘]ves, ('Veil tlntiigh ive have i\ot proved them, on testimony 
nhieli wo. (h'em to bo credilde. Yon believe, for inslance, 
in tlui (‘xisfcence ef England. You have seen it marked 
on ilte map; you have heard and road of it; you liavo 
talked will! }H'Opl(; who have come from England. And 
tliasn tilings tissure you that Englaml cxist.s, altlmiigh yon 
liavt! never seen England yourselves. Tin; more, too, that- 
England remains in your niiml, the more you re-ad and 
tlnnk aliout England, the more conscious will yon be of 
Englandvs existence, the more will that existence e.xercise 
an influence on the converse and acts of your everyday 
life. 

It is oven so with faith in God. For faith, like other 
things, is .strengthoued by use ; and the more w'e think 
of Go 4 the stronger will our faith become. If we really 
desire in think of Hina, the habit will come easily. But, 
alas, our desires turn so naturally from the thing.? which 
are unseen to tho.se which are seen, from the thought of 
God to the thought of the world, that w'e find that 
without some sjiucial helji.s wo arc a}mo.st sure to fail. 
Of such helps one kiml is almost mechanical— the recalling 
of ourselves to a semso of God’s presence hy some me- 
chanical or formal ivet — ^and of this 1 .sjiokc lust Sunday. 
And this formal act leiicls us to a higlier and spiritual 
act—tho act of prayer --of wdiich I hope to .speak more 
particularly orr Sunday next 



‘ Pi'll j I fur I'E.V Sfiiii!. t/iings nrf. 'wvmujht by prayer 

Thun ilii?- v'f,rh{ (Irmum of. WItnrefore, let thy voia'. 

Hi.-it' Ilia' It fii'iitniii for me m;/ht and day. 

Pur ii'haf an. mrn bPter than ahcrfi or yoats 
T/ii.d rmnihh hlhul life ivithm the brain, 
ff t'li'iiriiiy Cod, then lift, not handfi of prayer 
Jtuth fur IhrMi-Crry, and, thoac wlw caU them friend? 

For no the whale round mrtk is every way 
Buiind by gold chains about the feet of (fod.” 

Tennyson’s *‘Mortc dijMkiir 


27th Febniary, 1887, 

Last w<H'k I spoke of Faith, and I said that Faith is 
the ussuriiiieo -vvljifli "vvo }iavo of the existence of imsceu 
of wiiic-h we liave had no visible experience. ■' I 
said, too, lliai we lawtisc such faith in ordinary matter.s 
of life. Wo are sure, for instance, that Englaud exists ; 
we, are .sure, that tlie earth is round ; wc are sure, if we 
go in a certain direction, that we shall see the Himalaya.s. 
We believe these things, thongli we cannot prove them, 
In'Cau.se we liave very good rea.son to l^elieve them : so, 
I said, ))t!caus<i we have ver^ good reason, wo believe in 
the cxisttmee of an nnsecj^i God. 

I wish to-day In sjicak alioufc Prayer. And this naturally 
foliovv.s do, sc on our consideration of Faith, of Faith iu 
God. For wlv.it is Priiyer? It is nothing else ^han 
talking or holding co)jvor.sation with God.^ And if we 
truly believe in God, wo shall sutoly |Qei it a glorious 
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pr{% to hi- ittfistently (as it were) asking I {is founsc'i, 
ifl'ing niH it were) on the Ij alp of His liiunl, watching 
(as ii. fur His approving siniic. We shall fael tji.it 

lu havr surli c( afipaiiionship witli ns is fo Imve Heaven 
lierc npun nirHi. 

Nu, ii]sn, wliaf I sfiM in my iirst loclnn* etaireming Hm; 
reajisatiun <>f (hul’s I’resehce is closely connecter] witli 
\\hat ! say nuw : ff>r so to fool tiod’s Prcsemai is, in the 
highest senscj to pray. Ami whrm 5 s'-uil we mighi, lead 
ourselves hy an act of habit to the- thougiit of (fod, that, 
we might iiiako out of the ringing of a bell a, divine 
\oieo cairuig ns into His Prosenee, by that loo f meant 
an act of pray it. To be thus constoliy mindful of Hod 
in nur daily lives is indeed to pmy, 

.lint wo may bo reminded of GorPs Pi*csf.nice---ami many 
of ns are remimied often—withont ever praying at all. 
Wu may even neglect the common moans in the waiy of 
ns all to rein ind ns of Him. We often use God’s Holy 
Name, and say “God knows,” “tfod pro.spcr you,” “ By 
God’s mercy,” “Good-bye” (which inean.s, you know, 
“God be with yon”), and yet we do not think about 
God, even while wo utter His Name. When wo say, “I 
am, thank Gml, very well,” do we really thank Jiiin 
in ‘our hearts ? And often and often wo see plain signs 
reminding us of the uncertainty of life, of the thinness of 
tlie veil between time and eternity, of the veil which hides 
His Presence from ns ; and yet we go on as though the^e 
great evt^nts made little or no impression on our mind.s. 
Vet, as surely as f. am speaking to yon now, iluiso events 
are messages from God, messages wliendiy He calls us to 
Himself. I may speak of One .such message which has 
coitu.*. to ns in lIiLs ])a.st week. I^st VVedm'sday, you know, 
an Arab servant'’ was suddenly summoned away from the. 

' Jcmad.u* Atiuvr, ,'in Arab guard iu (lie .m'rvieo »>f Kumar 
of Kliamiagar, fell Huddonly df.vl (uf bciirt ili.wase) 
while canvorsimg with a friond in the College on February 23rd.— 

C. M, , * 


iiiidst, of lit’- socintMl ill liiK urdiiiui'y lioalih and 

stroH^^th, when .suddenly ho fainted and fell, and five • 
minutes l-ttiiv a litele.ss liody \va.s all that was j^tt of the 
slrnn^-'uiaii we knew. His body wag left; but where- was 
his soul 1 We. believi' that in that sudden ehango hi.s soul 
had gone from this world to Hod. Hono to Cod, and gone 
for etmiity 1 Tliis is a wonderful thought, if we, think of 
it. Hone for e.ver to be with Hod! The .same might have 
ha]>].fiied to e.ielt om; of US. It might have happcnorl on 
We<lnesday. It may hapjie-n to-day, or at any time. Jf it 
happened, should we be reaily ? The death of this Arab 
should indeed warn us all of the, great uncertainty of life, 
of IlnMsu’tainty, sooner or late.r, of dea.th, of the nearuoss 
of Hod in whom alone w'e can live the life wdiicli i,s never 
de.stroyed. Have th(;.se thoughts been brought to your 
iiiiud.s? If so, have they brouglit forth any fruit— any 
re.sokilion.s to live hereafter a.s in His pure and holy 
sight, .so that you may lie ready to meet Him when He is 
pleased to call you aivay ? If you have made resolutions 
of thi.s kind, then you have learnt from this event the 
lesson which God ha.s meant it to teach, the le,sson that wo 
should live nearer to Him, that we .should live a life of 
prayei-. 

'Po live a life of prayer i.s to live in .submi.ssion to God’s 
will, to take M'hatcver comes as from. Him, to take our 
blessing,- as His good gifts, our sorroAvs as ]);irt of ,Hi.s 
training, and to feel that, whiitove-r happens, lie is still 
over all, our .Kathe.r and ikieinl. 

We may tell Hod anything, we may ask Him for any- 
thing ; all our secrets, all our desires, all our hopes and 
fear.s, wemay {■onfide them a 11 to Hi,s all-wise and tender 
hear!-. Hut in disclosing to Him our wants we must not 
cxptH't that Tfe will grant us what is noi according to His 
Holy Will. If we selii,sli]y a,sk Him to gratify some evil 
pas.uon or ('arfidy do,sire— to give us, it rn.ay be, weaj^h or 
fame or other worldly a.dvancement— we mu.sfc ex]ject that 
He will refuso. To ask for suck things is* not really to 
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pray, nr tn nnif.u our minds with Ooil ; i>ni. ratln'r to 
.snpfii'.di.- ouist'lvos fntm (.>'od ;Hid ti.» uiiito onr tuiods witJi 
till' uiM'ld.» in ail our piuycrs to God— arid 1. wiid \vr may 
ash jjiiii iur wljjitmmr.wo ploaso — we must coujiic uitli ihe. 
pray-T, “ Xo| my will but Thy Will be. done.” \Vi; lon 't 
IVc] ilial wli.il wi- is not f?ood unless jin wi-ln'S It. i-m. 
>S.i fo jii'ay will ;.i'ivea wonderful oidin, a, woriidi ri'iil ciunfoil 
to nur lii'i’-a IVrlitj'' tli;ii, wdiatever Ijo our ii*!'. wi' nvr in 
the hi,itlm.-i. ami holiesi ffaiirdiunship ; .'Uid Jt briahim .^s ami 
joy 1)1 the a.s.suninro, “ .1 liave told Uod ail ; lia himwa and 
lie lovcs ; this is Ills will ; arn'l 'nil! is bo.d,” 

'rimre iiva atune tliin^fs (1) wliieh we taay jaay i'lir 
doubtfully, iuid (nii) wliudi we may pwiy for with -.a itaiuiy. 
Ill Ihu fovnier class are iucdtided all those operiiiicms of 
nature whieh arc nialer God, but in general under ;i sj.'^hMu 
of la.w, wiii<‘l) is, w^e belidye, the ex pn as si on of ilia will. 
The. law of cause und elfeet is obsoreabli' in all nature, 
and it seenrs to Im the will ■ of God ; ilmre-t'orf, thoimh 
we are sure lliut lie, if He so wills, may alter ihat law 
of liis own, yet '.VC cannot suppose that ile will (diau.u*; 
it at the blind desire of one of im niorPils. ,And w'hat 
if in sueh a ca.se one mortal prajus one thing ajid finother 
tlm very opjuwite? BupiJOise that one jarujei', having a, 
certain kind of cru}>, is anxion.s for moisture, and jtray.s 
for rain ; and another farmer, having a. different cro]!, for 
which rain would be bad, l>rays for fair wentVa'r, iloth 
may be, eonally good men, and both may be e(pxa]ly e.-o-ii.’ -1 
in prayer; but can the pwayers of botli be aii.^iWered ^ <)r 
.sup])Ose, in the. case of a wax*, both sidi's ] nay for \ii‘ii,ry : 
cue, .side, must be victorious, ami the other .'.i<U; niu.->t !»(' 
be.a(eii; but are. we therefor^ to conclude that, tJod has 
heard the. pmyer of the victori(*ils sidi;, .aud gnmled it 
victory beean.'!'! it* e.-iUHo, xvas right? 1 do not .say that 
G(k 1 doe.s not give victory to the heller ean.si', l!-u1 I .say 
that^lod i.s a God of order, aud that wli.at he dots fb*. 
does in aecordauce, with His own will for the good of ail ; 
and tliat, therefo#', w!5 are ned to .sup}<o.se. that He can 
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evf'v l>o ;^\vrtyod froia thiit will by one-sided selfisli petitions 
like ilii’St*. Wo niii.y niiike such petitions, if we pleifse ; 
Ijui. sue}) !u'e not true prayer, nor can.we expect 

thi‘i!t to li.ive direct nuswors. ^ ^ * 

Wliui tliinys, llieu, may we pray for with* certainty that 
we -hail rcerive them'] We may pray for everything that 
is liol}, that is divine, that is like (Jlocl. ■ Those are not 
iho ii(in,w of this world. They arc not inoiiey, or land, 
or hotuaivri, nr wurldly fame; they are tmt even know- 
h'dao or wisdom, but they are all that avc mean by 
gviiivbioss in niiiu or woman or child : they are all the 
(jiiaiilies which make man good, and worthy to live with 
the highest and holiest, as wo ho])e- afbsr oloath to live 
wilh <!ed, 'I'hese are the qualities of the heart and 
mind vdiieh, iu tin' richest and fullest sense, (Jod alone 
r')i) gi\<,-, fur 11c is their centre and source. I’urity, 
hulim ss, triiili, gentleness, the love of our fellow-men, self- 
sncriiice- these, and all other similar qualities, are the gifts 
of (.iod; and these are the gifts which we know- He Avill 
give us if we ask 10m for them. 

iNow I hope iu our future conversations to talk to you 
about some of these qualities, which are indeed of in- 
estimable importance, and to consider them separately, 
but in thesi! o] toning conversations it has been my wish 
to ostalilish a Itasis on whicdi I may rest wdiat 1 say 
hereafter ; and therefore in the.se first three discourses I 
have spoken of faith in the Presence of Uod, and of prayer 
which must naturally rctsult from that faith, because I 
am ])crsuudcd tlmt morality without Uod must at the 
bfSt b(3 a poor feeble, light, like sickly moonbeams 
citmjiaroil with the sun, and*that man by himself can do 
little or nothing, but si r^^uglhoned by the Holy Spirit of 
(Iod he 3nay tlo higher and nobler aeti<Sns, even in these 
dcgciu rate days, than any which are recorded among the 
aehic.vemeuts of tint grimtest heroes of old. « 
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“/tW/j/iOH JS tJit^ prap of till Idiiy", rrrr'iflhini} h eiiilnirnl in 
Jifi/lljiijH, then fore ItdUjion is said to (ic rxe-cHeat over treriitlilng 
ehe.''' 

Taitarjia'mnjmk. 

That aitril'UU which all Anjas esralt is Jtrdffiun, am'f that which 
all condsnm is mid to he irreligmi,’' 

Apstarnhh Dharmasutra. 
6tli March, 1887, 

' ' We are all agreed that there is such a thing as duty. 

Wo all bolittve that tlicro, is a course of action •w hich is 
our duty, which is due, from us, bticauso it is right. If 
at any time we ask what our duty is, honestly seeking 
to do itj'we sliali find an answer, the best of all answers, 
in that voice of conscience within us all, to which in i«y 
fir.st lecture I referred as a something divine, as a voice 
from ■ ■■Clod. . 

Duty, then, for each one of us means what W'e ought 
to do, it does not jnean exactly the .same for us all; 
for of course the duty of a j»arent is different froin that 
of a child; tlic duty of a Thaknr Kahib* is different 
from that of a ilajkumar;* tf!o duty of a teacher is 
diflierent fn>m that of a learner; the duty of a aoldiet 

* ruling chief, 

* A son of s^ruler, a prince. When used a® a praix; Kuiiiar 

Shrf. ^ • 
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is (lifferout from tlini, of a cultivator. Still there are 
dutii'S for ns all, bigh ami low, rich and poor, old Ind 
yonng, men, women, and cliildren ; every one ns has 
a duty, and tin: duty uf each one of.ns is qf two kinds — 
(0 a duty to Oo<l, and (2) a duty to man. 

1 may say tliat tLcso twofold dutit:s of us all resemble, 
in a liighcr sense, the. twofold duties which a child owes 
^ir^t]y to his parents and secondly i.o his brothers and 
sisters. J^’or we are all as the children of a vast and- 
nniversaj family, of wliich we all alike are members, 
and of which th(‘ great Head is (lod. And just a,s the 
child, fW in duty hound, shoidd love and, obey las earthly- 
father, so We. slujuld love and obey, in the highest sense, 
Mijn who is tlse Father of all. And just as the cldkl loves 
his brothers and .si.sters, so we should We our fellow-mcn, 

NTinv what is onr duty to God 1 We cannot see Him 
like an earthly ]«u’ent, but we can believe in Him by faith. 
We can love Him with all our hearts, because of His 
loving cave for u.s. And we can strive to please Him in 
all things, in all that we do bearing Him in mind, just 
as a child is ever striving to please the parent whom 
he loves. This, then, is our duty to God ; to believe in. 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him with all our might 
and with all our mind. Of this duty to God I have 
spoken already in the three former addresses. ,It cannot 
be said to bo an easy duty, for it requires a vivid faith. 
And faith, in this world of sense and .sight, demands on 
our part great watchfulness and care. But, as 1 have said, 
we may train ourselves by practietd means to grow 
stronger in faith, and the best of these means is prayer. 
And of this mui;!) I am sur*: if we once have real faith 
in God and .Ilis Presence 4<and thi.s X have put as the first 
part of our duty to-w^ard.s Him), then tlTe other two parts 
of that duty will follow, ff we truly believe, we shall 
easily love; if we love, we shall thankfully serve. 

I turn iu>w to the .sticond ]);i,rt of our dq,ty — and this 
part eoine.H close home to us all fjiuty towards our 
15 
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fdluw-iuiui. This may he Rimiuf.d np in tlic siiort 
; We .shonhl love our ut-iLrlilt'au'.s as wo. love 
(jiu’sclvi's.^ \V(; should act t{»warflfi our follow iiien as wo 
should wi.di tiiourty aofc towards us. We should s- ek luot 
for our iiwj'i ]»h'.'cisimi but foi' the jilensuro of oi.h.'i'.s. ft 
should be ijur oj’t;iite.st hajJpinfcHs to uiafo; ulheiv happy. 
Tht.s duty, loo, is not easy; but uolliiue is easy wlaelt is 
uoj>le and good, and wo must not be* daimted by dilli- 
(•■idties ; there j.H iiutlung which we. caiusot oveivouie wifii 
(bid's help, Thi.s duty to our felioH'-Jttau is not easy, 
lu'eaiu'e ouv siutUi natures uro ]irouo to sehisliut s,s, a.ud 
bliiule.d ))y .sellish aiiius a.ud do.siros we are all too juneh 
«ij.s]ioS('d to forget our follow.s and to (iiiiik only of ouc- 
selves. And often iu the pursuit of our own unholy 
advancement and worldly ends wo not only do no good 
to our neighhour.s but even do tlauu harm, 
lint now, I say, let us henceforward try— and let ns ask 
Ood to help us — to think more of others and h.-.ss of 
oursnlvcs. Ifesolvo to act kindly toward.s all around yon. 
Resolve to think kindly of them also. IVrhapi.s iu this 
College we arc specially prone to neglect our duly in this 
last respect. Yet, my friend.s, in sueh a sueiety a.s ours 
kind and charitablo thoughts are our .s})eeial duty ; eacdi 
one of us should feel that the honour of his companion 
is mure important than his own. Your duty here to one 
another is to be affectionate, unselfish, and kijid, giving 
up what you would enjoy in order that your friend may 
enjoy it, fim.uiig your happiness in the ha]ij)iijos.s of otlmr.'^, 
looking on the best side and not on the worst, bdii'ving 
the best and forgiving the worst, fjiemls, if you .so 
behave in this (killege, then*i'ach one of you may even 
hero-- here, as a hoy, in his dsi^ly life, - he, like an a, nge] 
on ttulh, and a ifmsseugcr from Ood among men. 

Have you so behaved ? Have you, when ymi heard 
unkiijl^d .sturi'is, refused to believe tlicju I 1 hue you tried 
to prevent their eirculation ? Or have yon rather liked to 
believe them aud^to tKepeat them to others? Have you 
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rejoii'!f>(l \\'hi''n i>t]jor»s are ])raiseil? Have you found more 
jileiiriuN* in lliem tlian in pleasing yoursclvcg ? 

Ifia r- y-iii ii.hv.iys Ir-oji fair and honest in games 1 kind in 
Will'd and deed to {.liose younger than yonvselvt^, dutiful 
and olti In thoise. who are older '? * Have ‘you, in short, 
1 ril'd to ru't towiirds all a.s yon would wish tlunn to act 
towiird.s .\ou, iii ii, .sjiirit of gonorons sympathy and love “I 
! leave ynii lo ;iii^,wer tliese questions, wliicli 1 likewise 
aii>uer !ii\;-i‘lf. ^\h■tuld that we could iin.swer thmu in 
till- ahiniutiive 1 '.i’liey ;iro questions which all should ]iut 
lothi-m.si'lve.s, wlierevr-r ihey may be placed; laii I think 
they iii(‘ siieeiaily ;i]»pIicablo to such as are placed a,s wo are 
in ill is College. 

Another ijUi-tiou speciiilly iipplicablc for you who are 
li- ri- (o he under iiMiiiing i.s, Do I do my duty towards my 
sup.'i'ioi'y to those who iire placed in autlmrity over mo ? 
Am 1. olteilii'iit to them, and rcspectfun Do I da a.s well 
its r possil.dy can all tluit. they tell mo to do, all that they 
give me to learn ? It is clearly your duty hero to make the 
nfmo.it por-sihle, u.so of tlin advantages set before yon, set 
before you by tliosc who wish, only for your good, and 
whom you are in duty bound to obey. It i.s not only 
neglect fif duty, Imt it is great ingratitude and folly to 
rduse to take ailviuitago of these op])ortunities ; and, 
bi'jieve me, L only s}re;ik tlio truth when I say that all who 
i)i eiirly life liave Wiiste.d the oppoi‘tuuitie.s of school have 
jihvay.s in iij’ier-yeiir.s come to regret the nn wisdom of such 
lichavionr. 

8o I ask you to-day to take these two thoughts, and to 
think of llicm often (luring the week. (1) It is my duty to 
Ik; kind to all, esjiecially to^uy College companions ; not 
to repeat or iisteu to stories which may do them harm or 
disert'dit ; not to tease or* to laugh at t|^om ; l)Ut to love 
th»!in and .seek to win tlieir love*, and, if tlicy Inivo wronged 
me, to fnrgiv(i them. And (ii) it is nty duty to do my task.s, 
my daily Cutlegi! tasks, as well as I can, and to pioaso 
tho,s(.>. who aro set over me by iijjy diligcimo and good 
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bobjui'-'H!'. I'Vir jlicy nr" plncrd in anllKirii.y over nifl 
rj!': ilu' I'l'i-vanl.' (‘f (iiid iVtr niy nutl in pli'nMny iiinni, 
!unl in tinin;;;' my ibUy, i nm in Iriil.ii st-rvin;' 

Tlina arc KJ i.t a ]ii-n;(‘]ition of faot tlinl, llm 
in-iiywui' uliit'l! i r-'}i'iki' ut, ilio fKyiniiing of tliir^ 
at ](! vi -lint y lo (t'n.l .linl tliiiy t<» umn—o! Imf one and llio 
■smi" (Iniy after all, auti may ht; I'oiujirflnniiled in the otie 
wuid Love. Lovt! to and love lu man i,-i ihe ^vh^>lo 
(iaiy of n^i nil, Tf wi; h.av" luv", all "Iso will follow. 11" 
■who ha-t frid’a lo\" in Itis Inarl will .snn.’ly be kind to Ida 
h'llow-im-ti ; but line of <{od "an lianlly exist nnieas n" 
have love of our neif'diboura iirsl. 11 is tlii'ouyh fin- love of 
<mr liuniitn brodiren that we inuHt lenvn to imn; the. (livine 
Father: for, if a inau lovn; nctt his hrother whom he has 
fS(H‘n, how slnill ho lovu (lad nlioni ho has not wion ? 'I'lii.s 
iude.ed is the moaning of the heaulifui poem *‘Abou Ikm 
A(l}»ein”--iKn'hiii»s you. know it- -with xvliioh I coudmh*. 

“ Abon Itou Adljenj (may Ills tribe inoroaso) 

Awoke ono night from a di-ep droam of pe,n.(>^ 

Ami .saw within the inoonhglil in iiis roojn, 

Making it rseh, and like a lily in liloom, 

All aisgo! writ.ing hi a book of gold : — 

I'lxeeeding |ieat‘e Iiud made Ben Adliem bold, 

And to the I’lv.sonce in the iVKim he Kidd, 

■■ Whiit writest iltnu — The vision rai.sed its lieful, 

And, with a look made of idl sweet accord, 

AnsWiTi'd, ‘ The names of those, who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine, one ? ’ saiil Abon. bXay, not so,’ 

Ile])li( d the ange], Abou s}iok(' inoiv low, 

.Hut clieerly htiil, and s.iid, ^ 1 ] ra\ thee, then, 

Vfriji; me as one th-d loves his IVilow-meii.’ 

The ang<‘! wrote and vasdslu^^d. Tlie. next night 
It name again with a great, wakening light, 

And showed the names wdiom love of (lod had bl- sed, 
■^nd lo ! .1)01) Adhetn’s name led all tli" rest. ” 

» . J>i'iijk Hunt. 
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‘ Jill trvlh Ihf’ viiuh of /lemen h/iiii\ and the mn shims. Truth 
K'ltldit, vn it (h‘jay,dii everi/thiii'j, irlinvforc truth is said to he 
{ f.i'filtid," 

Ta it ary a- ra ni/ak. 


120th .Arare-h, 1887. 

We may considc^r truth in tliree aspects, truth in our words, 
truth in our deeds, truth in our thoughts ; and to consider 
the first < if tliese aspects ~ speaking the truth, or truth in 
our \vurt'lS”'will be i;nongh foi* us to-day. 

Do we always say what is strictly true ] I am afraid 
that sonui of ns, when "we hud it convenient for some 
petty purpose to sub.stitutc fal.sehood for truth, do so with- 
out much cieidderation of llio great harm thereby done to 
our souls. For every departure from the truth is like a 
festerjng W'ound, turning tliat which was Avholesonio into 
diseas(>, that which -was righteous into sin. Every such 
wound tends to make ns more and more the children of 
evil, less and less tlic children of God. Why is this ? 

‘SSnreiy,” y<m may argiie--for .so 1 have heartl an Indian 
hoy argms but I think Im mufit have argued against his own 

eonscienci “surely, if bjji telling a lie I benefit myself 

wliilc I do harm to no one, I shall be right to ted! the lie 
which does no luirin bnt only good. If 1 do no harm to 
otlifwi, may 1 not rightly ttdl a lie to save myself iTom 
disgrac(s '1 ” My friends, if yon have rea-soueddn this way, 
you hfive rejisfuied to your own dcstiliction. For such a lie, 
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inoro than anyihinjf tnniLs to llit; (In.^n'K-tion of your 
nolTir.st .seif : .uiil, wlvilo you niay ouhviiriUy .soom to lloiiri.sl!, 
you ;tro imviU-illy }ifnsinu;r, flying a, way ; living fitr tliis 
world, ‘lying ti;oin God. I'or, a.s T Sidd, f-v'cry lie wliicli is 
.s])ok(,'n ia as a wound to the, soul, a wound wliich tonda to 
kill it. And \v]\at do I inuiin hy Idlliiig tlio .aoul? 1 iueau 
thiit that part fif ns wliiidi is divino, and whir'll ki:r']is us in 
holy f.'oiiuinmion witli (did, is so j'-fcarrcd iiud inavrcd that it 
loses God'.-; imago: and so wo firo ssworod -vvo soa'- r our- 
fii'lvfw - tVoni iiiu) w’ho is tlm IfeaJtli and the Life nf our 
Honl.s, For truth is of tlio very ossimoi: (d' God ; and, if wo 
depart from tlio. truth iu auyiJiiuy, wo donart frmn (did; 
and iu departing from iUui wo do.jravi from ail that is 
roaliy ^vorth haviug, from all that; ia really preehum and 
giwd. Yon see, thou, what a jioor thing it is to tell a lie, 
and what a wrotehed oseiuiugo we inuke when, for the; sake 
of some anuill worldly gain, .sueh. a.s gaining numey or 
avoiding ])Uiu.shriu;nt, we wilfully sever uur.selves from 
Ood, I liiivn wished to set Truth on this fonndntiou, 
hfilieving, as I .sincerely do, that this i.s its surost and 
truf«t foundation; that Truth is divine, and that Goil is 
truth, and that, thmwfore, to whatsoever e.vteut we sever 
our.sf.'lves from tlic trut h, wo to that extent sfua-r oursoh’es 
from Gud, and dim H.ia light in our hearts. 

Theo'fore, a.s wo have the high privilege of calling 
ourselves the children of (Jod, -we must hohl it our duty, 
our higlie.st duty, to apeak the truth. For nuly hy strict 
regard to the truth can wo keep clo.se. to .Him, uho is all 
Truth ,Iliias(>lf, ami with wliom mi sh.idow of falseliuod 
can live. This j.s wliat f may ca.ll the, divi?ie .side of Trutli, 
and in my opinion it give.s fTs the reasfiu why wo fdiould 
rcivercuco the truth above all Idiiug.s. lie who loves tin-, 
truth lovf'.s Go(l,*'find lives in God, and God in him. He 
who tells lies cannot love (.Jod. 

has also a human and. soi'iai sifh; ; a .side wliich 
concerns om.' noighhour.s. And ail phiio.soplmrH a,ud 
moralists declare 4)iat'^without truth the woj'hl cannot go 
SO 
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<iit ; til, it, at any rat.f*. in sill social rolsiiionHliips iind all 
iin'iniv'-; coiitnui.'i, unlos.s we keep our word one Tyith 
aiKiihcr, caniiot lie hold to^othor. And, therefore, 

in (Very eiiiliM/d country, the f'overnnuint. l*as laid to 
laati; laws iilifcli him! people to keep tlieh* pronii.ses and 
t'l he f-dtht'iii ioUieir f'ii"fiiLa*meiits ; the uiurria;^c lawa arc 
of this iiiid, iind so are all hiws concerning contract 
ani] iiade. J I’ any one ivill’nlly 1«'eak,y the provisos puhlic-ly 
given he i;s jiulilicly luinislmd. 

(hit Ciiii it <>yr Ik*, good for society that we should on 
oxet'jitiunal occasion, s act oxecjitionally, and, for a good 
object., .siy x\hat i.i ii'it true? In sucli a case ivonld nut 
the, guoil intention nialce the false word a good, tliongh 
not a true, onel 'i’u that 1 can give only one answer. 
That which i-i untnui can never ho good, because that 
wliieli SA iintnie can never be God’s will. At every time, 
in every cireuinsbince, to ,s 2 )eak the truth is he,st. Though 
to us the cori.seijneiices may seem to bo unfortunate, we 
niay safely leai'c them in God’s liaruls. Tlii.s I believe to 
be the true teaching: “Lot u.s siioak the truth always, 
the truth, tlio ivliule truth, and nothing hut tlio truth” ; 
and in ,so doing wo shall keep near to God, and benefit 
our fellow- men. Thi,s indeed i.s the iiath wdiich leads to 
honour even in this our transitory world, as tlio Persian 
jioet .*<igui!ie(l when he .said ho never saw a person lose 
him .self on tlie straight road. 

“ Truth i.s a cause for the pleasure of God. 

I have seen no one who has been Io,st on the straight road.” 

lldfiz. 

'J’hi.s i.s al.io the jiath wllti'h lead,s us above the concerns 
of this world to the gait! of Heaven, for, though all else 
in thi.i world may polish, the truth will'hbide eternally. 
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Pif (ruth, the wimh of fuari’.n hluv', mul Ihr ehiiir.u 'J'inilh 
is amMi lit, on it (Upends crerythivy, wherefore troth is s<iid iu he 
most exalted,'' 

Tuiinrya-runml'. 

STtU'MniTh, 1887. 

Kvkhy jiulKC-i who }fkocd in authorily ^ivt-s a wrung 
judgment for the .sake of a bribe is guilty of a lie in deed, 
ami a He. of the ba.sost kind. Every utiieer who tru.yte.d 
by the State uses his jjower for lus own private ends, to 
gain something for himself or to hurt his neighbour, to 
favour the rich or oppre.ss the poor, tln.s man, tliough ho 
says notlnng at all, and though outwardly ho seems to be 
doing his duty, is ncvertholess a liar and traitor— a traitor 
who wittingly jioi.sons the well which lie i.s appointed to 
guard. Professing to bo the mini.ster of ju.sticc, he ])ro}uote.-) 
injustice; professing to be the servant of {.lod, he doe? 
what God must iiates. 

And why do t call a public ’^ijlieer the jirofessed servant 
of Godl i3eeau.se every government ami ev('ry jjower 
establisljod in tliif. world i.s ostiddished by God, and is 
responsible to God for the people over whuin it is set. 
And this is why wo all are bound to obey tliu.'ft rulers who 
are set over ua ; because they are set over us by God. 
This, too, is what Hants means when he says that a king 
22 



ii “}!;.utifle uf God”;* there is .something in a king 
.. v.liicli is more divine than in conimon men. lie mtmis 
that (lie kijig's I'towcr is to be respected, because ii, i.s given 
to fiiin ])y God. In the same way, all oHhi-ii'.s under tlio 
king are apitoiiitcd to do (Jods work among mou, the 
w(,)rk of ordt.'r and jnsticcaud })eacc ; and if, when apiminted 
to (if) this work, tlu'y make tlmmselves parties to injustice 
ami wrong, flo tlu'y not turn God’s work into a lie, the 
liigliest and hoii(,'st fluty into .sin ? Therefore, those plimed 
in high jmblic trust who do not do the will of God — 1 
speak of kings and all in anthctrity—aro traitors to God 
and their fcllow-mon : tln^y are traitors, too, to their own 
nobility; and t?nd will not long allow them to .stand. 
Tin'.refore it is that old Mann also ]troc]ainis a.s the iir.st 
<iiialification of a king that lie “must invariably .sjtcak the 
truth”; “and ju.stico,” he adds, “uproots a king ivho 
.swerves from liLs duty, with all his race.”* As the king 
must be hone, st, .so nm.st his minister.s, and all who under 
him own his authority. For they all own authority under 
God, who will hold them responsible; So you see, my 
friends, in public atfairs au acted lie, a public dishonesty, 
is a sin of double blackness, both becau.se every lie is a 
sin, and because this jjartioular kind of sin degrades a nuiii 
from tin', high ]»Iace of God’.s minister to the .shameful 
])o.silion of a traitor and foe. A lie i.s bad in any one ; but 
what shall we .say of the commander who, having held a 
high rank in God’.s army, goes over to the enemy? Wo 
should call him a traitor of the darkest dye; we, should 
say that a.s a traitor he deserves to he shot. tSueh a traitor 
is every king, and cvc.'ry oilier in high anthurity, wlio in 
las conduct is not true to the comiius.sion wliich he holds 
from God. • 

I have wi.shed to .say something of this ]>ublm duty of 
truth in positions of public tru.st, bec^ause perhaps it is 

' anil 'hi C'odi* of .Laws (proljjibly drawn up .in tiic.niutli eontury 
before Christ), dia,j». vii. If-.S, * 

* Chap. vii. 26 ; vii. 28. 


tliai. *)tlu‘r lu'ld in n.itivt,* StiUi.H 
(f'T wliidi \\\' s(-t; iuany iu'onml ns) is n yuud n(i]!.triuuity of 
uiiiLiny; funnily uii'l. :ii]vujiidfi;L;' tiu.i wovliily wcaitli uf oiifd 
fiUiiil.). Afy /rinii'lsr uiiy ciiu nlm so thinks i;i very fur 
froii) Ihc mind of {!ud. And if only, ns I suid in my fn;-}, 
li-i-fiiiT, we I'onid cojL^tuiiiiy rf!di,':.i.*. (fod's Holy ricriojua-, 
find furl what, onr tlniv in this world is, we siionld never 
rlesn ml to surh iynolilr, tUonyUls. as to wish for seUish 't 
A oirldly ;i'iv:iiii'i ii)riit, hiU o)dy wjthn dri'j) sense of (dod',-. 
nii'idii'.'.'S, and :i .rintufiil riit lin.-insii! to do His will, wr 
slionld s'liivi' to ditl'uM* the I'ieh kmiwlrdyi* of llis love nod 
tlm, iiMis.ue of His mf-rey and jusitee aniony nnm. If ail 
}mi(Uc ojlicev.-. were, of this mind, if all kiny.s and nilers so 
regarded, their duty, miyht not the ‘‘■|''*die]eH of fJod” oii 
this earth make even this world like ilm kiiiydom of 
Heaven ? 

These llionyhtii iriay not he without meani?jy for ns, for 
some of yon here may be ealled tni to rah', and olliers to 
serve, in liiyh idnees of authority. I’.ut, whatever the 
fntnre of oaeh may he, tlioru a, re. duties of truth for ns, one 
and all, hero, and to-day, in this College. Jn all tliat we 
do let ns bo true to one another hut esiarially to (tod. 
For if we ho true to (fod, we njud. lie tiaie to one another. 
But we cannot ho true, nide.'S we do right: for, if we do 
wrong, vve shall certainly try to conceal the evil which wo 
have done — iji other rvords, w'C shall bo untrue. Atid wo 
cannot do right without Cod's help. And so we come, back 
to the same old truth, wdiiclx I cannot repeat too often ; wt' 
cannot act truly unless we feel that we have Jii.s lYoseiicu 
with ns, ^ 

He who before the face of ills master nxakes an ouishh: 


show «)f doing ]3is duty, and, as f-oon as his master’s back is 
tiirnod, does what lie knoxvs would grieve him ; wlio keeji.s 
OJic kind of behaviour for College and aiiotlier for home ; 
wlixt behaves respectfully towards his juasters, but rudely 
and xinldndly towards^bis companions, this boy’s life i.s an 
acted lie, a life which is untrue before men and God. Of 



course in y(>nr (Ic'ulin^'s with your ))oy friends you will not 
bcliiivo in exactly the Siune way as you ])ehave in }»oiir 
dealings with your masters, 1 do not mean thjjt, or any- 
tliing libe. that. You will of course lyiturally behave among 
your t'quals witli an ease and familiarity wliich you could 
n<tt uSrtUUK! in the presence of your elders in authority ; 
;n id such ditferenco of behaviour will be iierfcctiy true as 
veil as perfectly natural and right. But if you do in 
the ]iresrrico. of your conqianions an act which yon know 
to b(‘ wrong in itself, and which, because you know’ it to 
be wrong, you would fear to do in the presence of your 
master ; if jam do in secret a wicked thing which you 
would be asliained to do oi»cnly, and then apjioar before 
the vmrld as though you had not done it ; then this, J say, 
is to act a lie. I f you take leave from me to go out riding, 
and having such leave go into the bazaar, to a place wliich 
you know f have forbidden, then, I say, you have betrayed 
my conlidence, and you have acted a lie, 

•It is easy, niy friends, to deceive men ; but we can never 
deceive God. ],)o we think we shall really gain anything 
by our acted or sjioken lies ? If wo think so, that is a lie : 
we are lying to ourselves. Wo may gain perhap.s a little 
Avorldly something : as he who takes bribes gains a little 
Avr'-ichi'il iiKijicy, or someihing of temporal jirofit or place. 
But Im loses what is far more precious ; he loses what 
alonr; is e'tcrually precious : he loses the love of God ; he 



truth ihr. irimh f>f hfurcit Uou\ uiul Ihi. i^uu Truth 

?> fji'flhiit, rut. it (1c]icmts crerythbu/, ifhrrrj'orc truth in r-uitl tu hr 
w>i'.t cxaltid.^' 

'I’uitfi.rm-rtniiiuk, 


3r(l A])vi], LSHY. 

In corinoction with our two former .'u]dres>-.’S, wo tltiiik 
to'day aljout trntli in our tliouglds. Of <-om‘.se! tiie (-(m- 
uection is auitural. If (Uir thought be ])erfectly just iiml 
true, we .shall be time also in word and in net, wliich am 
the natural oirtcome of thought. A man who is perfectly 
true in his thoughts will be perfectly true in his life ; he will 
be a man more divine than any (save One) wdio ever has 
lived in this world — a man a.s perfect as God, It i.s on 
account of this connection between our thoughts an<l cnir 
wmrds and acts—the latter being the natural issue of the 
former-— that the law does not hold an act to he criminal 
unless it he done rntmtiomdlt/, unless it be done with the 
mind and will as well as witl>i.he tongue or the- hand. If 
a man i.s out of liis mind, he ^cannot he guilty of lihcl 
or blasjdiemy ; iffjn a sbite of unconsimjus (h'lirium, or if 
in ignorance, and by mistake, ho puts a fellow-m;rn to 
dea%, ho is not held to be guilty of murder, or of any 
moral oifonce at all, So you see.it is from the mind and 
heart that all truth mmt proceed : he ^vIlo would ho true 
in word and in act must first bo true in Ihouglit. 
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VH-^-rjarFH: IN THOUGHT 

Let me how speak of some, mitrue thouglits which take 
iio direct sliape in words or acts, but yet torture our minds 
u il ii unre-al sliadows, the faiiclfiil creations of nsgenerous 
.HTispifiou. iSueli thoughte come often irtpi too much 
(.'oiici'ulraiioi) iqion onraelvcs and those immediately about 
us; llicy ai’C therefore selfish, and %vorIdly, and sejairato 
from (.lod. 

I will esjflain now what I mean. Have you not somc- 
tinies attributed to youi’ neiglibours evil intentions against 
yonr.so].VGS wliich you afterwards found had no existence 
except in your iniagination.s ? Or have not selfish sns* 
])ie*iona of your neiglibonr led you to judge him unfairly? 
Sup] lose, for instaneo, that some boy in your cla.ss has 
<lune better than was to be expected, and has ]K‘rhap,s 
beaten yon when yoirmade sure you would have beaten 
him. Have you jealously .sought to diminish his credit 
by attrihuting hi.s succc.ss to unfair means? I am afraid 
that we often allow jealous thoughts of others to lurk 
in our hcart.s, thougllt.s which we afterwards fijul to be 
as untrue as they are unkind. "Would it not be bettor, 
in all such case,s, to think the best of our neighbour 
and give him full ci’edit for all his successes? Would it 
not be bettor for our peace, as well as for our truth, of 
mind? "Let us make it a rule to think well of others 
and never to judge them harshly, and very often avo shall 
find that our kindest judgments are also the truest. 
This indeed is part of our duty, of our duty of love. 
And of love it has been truly said that it “hides 
the evil, believes the good, hopes the best, boars the 
woust.” ^ 

It is the same Avith other suspicions. You think, perhaps, 
t,hat your class-master has«not dealt Avitl^, you fairly, that 
ho OAves you a grudge becau.so you are conscious of not 
havijig done your best. And this thought groAva and 
swells in your mind, and causes you great anxiety, i?ut 
probably it ha,s no truth in it. Probably your master 
has acted quite justly ; probably he has only thought of 
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hirf duty and not of you at a]]. .Fndtal.ily lie has 
jast iiH fiiir to you ua to otlicrs in yoiii' eiass, and your 
false KU^pieions iirc only due to iui unreasoiiaMe aiid 
jealous ilesirc for yajur own advisneeiuent. I’erlutps, iuo, 
tliey in;iy be partly due to a- eoiiseiuuHne-^^s of your own 
.sliorlroming-s ; for nusjiieion is tlu; natur:d cunsequenee of 
ncgleet of duty. 

Wo arc; ii!) too full of good tliouglits of onnodvi'S and 
of bad tlioughts of our ju'iglibours. Jt is biisf ti> iliink 
onlygfiodof our neighbours, and not to think of ourselves 
at all. For ourselves, let us seek iei ve;,l, in (!od‘s ki-ejiing, 
anr! He, will take care of ns. We need lioi take ilro-i-hi 
for ourselves, if we only lake, thought .for 11 ini. 

This leads me to iuishher point. It is from Uieso unkuo 
sus]iieions f>f (>ur minds thiit thovo juise ihuso tiommosi 
ruimnu's, very often i>f ;i damiiging kind, whieli we know 
in this eonntry so well as "^'uu all know what. I 

me;ui. Here, in Kajkot, and here in our.Uollege, we hear 
sneh rumours, generally mikiiul ones, alaml nemly evei-y- 
body we know, if a, iKU'sim whom we know dies, how 
commonly we hear it .suspected that he died of jiuisou ! 
Or soino one a]J]Je;irs to la; rieli, and wc are told ' that ho 
must have amay.sed such a fortune, by unserupuloti.- means ! 
Or a house, is burnt down, and we are. told tliat some 
enemy of the owner of the house (the name of the enemy 
is jirobably mentioned) has mulicionsly .set it on fire! 
Yet very likely in every ease tlie occurrence lias ha]ipeued 
in the ordiuaryi' course : the death lias been a- natural one ; 
the fortune has been lioncslly gained ; the lionse has bi.-en 
accidently burnt, These ■ fal.-ie repoils - for experiomii; 
convinces us that, in geiicr;^ tlicy arc .rakie-'-ja-ocoed from 
false and ungenerous tlioughfjs, from u re.st1e,s,s and .sus- 
picioim slate or mind, which, J fear, is very common in 
Kathiawar. Have wc over our,selvi‘,s kejii, such lliouglits 
irr*K)ur minds? Have we ever iislcm’d to sindi unkind 
rumours ; and have we ever spread them ? if so, wc have 
been untrue in thouiJIit ; and also in word and deed, 
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Ro r s;iy Ic-t- ih tliink 510 evil. Let us think only of our 
own duty, oiul our duty only of to-day. If we think only 
(>!' /o-i/.?//, this will keep ns from those restless anticipa- 
tions A'diieh uusetilo, ouv minds from the truth and from 
(!od. l.et ns kee]i mir ears open fdr the Voice of (lod 
aittl elos'-d to tlie voiee of the world. And what does the 
Noiee of (led say It) ns? Tt says through onr consciences, 
i.o > oil. ;iiitl ift me, and to every ono in the world, “Love 
Mt* and iovo .\om' neigli hours, and your life will b<t like 
a, i(ic-'"d fulu) in tlie mitlst of this world’s storms.” Thi.s 
is tile tnu' “ ahamlonment of the world”: — to he in this 
woiM, yot not of it in thought. He who Ihiidis uo evil 
of any om- will km-]) his hands clean and his Jicart imro, 
ariil, anuil,-,t :di llu,* cha,ugt,‘S and clia)ico.s of life, will have 
a true jud;;m‘'iu; in all thing.s. He will think with the 
Miind of Uod. 

“'riiem are in this loud stunning title 
< )f human care and crime, 

With whom the imltKlios aldde 
Of Lh’ everlasting chime; 

W'ho earry musii; in their heart 
I’hrougU dusky lane and wrangling mart; 

Plying timir daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secivt snul.s a holy strain rejjeafc.” 

At Wes Uhristiau Year^ “St. JIatthow.” 
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“J hriiet'f' ihf mhritfitiii tjf fhi'i fth'it ift' ttrt nit 

Ilf mil' funihi’Hi hiiihi'l ‘‘'ill tiC l/r' ijliii';! nf H jnih/k' fi'/cjiii ; if inf J 

lilifl’C ihr ralcriitiiuj ^miat ui jnih/iff RfiJiutilH a? tin;! iijr, vi(/< nit 
iitvir viiipt'ffteiiiooR, (h-.fmh, nuil fituUx, to If this, that thqi do to 
a ccrtudi cHnd insidre those who hrhnff to ihrai svith a feeling of 
iiiendiCTHhqi in <i hod in” 

Dr, Vitiighaiis Sfemiriids of Harrow 

12th Jnne,^ 1SS7, 

It is not good for inf ii to live alone, for man is a creature 
born for society. And it is from tlie social enjoyments 
of life, from the friendships of tlioso we, love, from the 
comjiany of those we liononr and respect, tliat the j>riiicipal 
happiness uf <nu* lives is derived. This is so eominon a 
ha]ipiije.ss that we hardly notice it, or apiirceiute what a 
dreary thing our daily life wnnid be without it, rerha]>B 
only those who have led a life, of solitude can fully under- 
stand the, IdeHsings of soe.i(:iy. 

There are many kinds of human sociidies ; l)y whhdi 1 
mean eombirudion.s ()f j>eo])le4eading a eommon life. There 
is the. society of home, wher^tho. member.s of a family all 
live logi'ther : and we all know a hajijiy idling fhal i.s. 
Then then' is t lift society of selmol or college, the. society 
of imivcr.sity lift', tlie .socii^ty of a regiment, tin' .society of 
a lif^rary or Bcientilic body, the, society of a Stale service, 
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thfi society f>f a villaj^rs or tlio society of a town. In each 
utid al! of Ihc.io ditlV'vent .societies human l)ciug.s are ^.s- 
sociatc'd toyctiier for their mutual heli> and Iiajipiness, and 
I say thill, the Idessing.s wliicli wo derive, in a g'^’cator or 
a less ih'gree, I'naii each uf these soi’jetics afve. among the 
he.st of all Imman itriviloges, without which life would bo 
hiU’dly uorlli living. 

Now, }iriul'-yf,s iiavo {*orro.S}iondmg duties. Wliat do I 
mean ))y that '{ 1 mean, in this case, that, in tsvery society 
wliii'h exi.ds for the good of its members, each inenibor 
nm.sL alloMt] to llie good of: eaidi other inemher, and must 
live, for hi.s sociidy rather than for him.se!lf. And in so 
doing ho will cert.iiuly funl— so much do we depend upon 
others- tliat lie is living for his own happines.s. 

'i’o-ditj f wish to .';]ie.ik in particular of tills society to 
wliiel) wo ludong, of (ho society of our Collegej and of the 
adviintages wo m.iy dorivo from living together in this 
institution. Also I would si)eak of the special dutie.s 
wliieh in .sneh a sothdy we owe to one anothcir. And I 
hope the.sfi thouglit.H will Ihi useful to us at the beginning 
of tlii.s now torm, ivlicn wo may very well resolve to do our 
utino.st in tlio fulnro to repair our errors of the past, to 
muke hotter use of <!ur opportunities, to make this College 
(of wliit'h we are so foml) a pattern of what such Colleges 
.shonhi he, to make it fruitful of all good things, Loth 
for our (‘oiupuuions and for ourselves. 

J'-’ir.'.tly, whai are. the licnefits which we may derivn, in 
a Cl d lege such a, s tills, from being associated all together? 
My friends, tln-se benefits are, of course, very much what 
we ourselves make tliem. But I do not say too much 
if 1 add that, if we wore all tc/Txdiavo aright, and do each 
one hi.s duty to hi.s ne.ighhour and to God, I really believe 
that a Collego sufh as Ihit might be oiia,of the best and 
happiiest soeiotics in the world. For here, just think, 
what are. our opjiortuiiities — what are the condition, s^of 
our life. You are here at that period of mortal existence 
which is most free from trotible an^l care, wlien you feel 
3i 
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tlio joyous /insli of young life .strong within your veins, 
wUcn tlio .stniso of health Isa sen, sc of pleasure and evc-ry 
action and inovoiuent a, joy. Especially you t'hlcr ininutes 
of IheCtTliegc are jusL at that youthful prime of existciiee 
when the, {lower of tife hlooin.s faii’e.st aiitl fre.slie.st, and 
3^)11 can reali.so in yuui', selves tlnj truth of the pof-t 
Ih’owning.s word.s: — 

“till our nianhofHl’s prime vigour ! no .--pirit feel.s waste, 
Not a muschi i.s .stoj)[Ksl in its {il.syiiig iiur .siiiew riti” 
liratM'd. 

Oil tins wild joy.s of living! the Icsiping from rock U]> 
to rock, 

The strong rending of houghs from the !ir-tive, the, cool 
silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pooEs living water, the hunt of the 
bear, 

And the sultrine,s.s showing the lion is coudiod in his 
kiv. 

* * * * 
is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to 

heart and the .soul and tlni .sf'Uses for ever in 
t” ■ 


This perfect freedom from worldly care, and this perfect 
enjoyment of bodily vigour, are facts which make your 
present ago the brightest, if not the be.st, of life. Ik- 
thankful, my friends, for these great blc.ssings, and v.tlui' 
them as the best gifts of (^d. And e.sjteeiajly, wlien yon 
feel strong in the consciousi-^ss of the ardour which <;onu's 
with the budding of manhood, then remembr*r that this 
wonderful claLio» of spirit whi^ comes through the ljod3' 
may bo lo.st through the body, and tliafc as (he healtii 
ani the strength of our Imdies are among {Jud’.s be.st 
be lost by man’s folly <>1* sin. My 
of your young health,: be very 
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of yonr Itoiljes ; rc-inonjlier tUat tJiosc are nojy 
tliiiiy-i ‘.dvHi >nii hy f^tid lurHls holy service, and guard 
tli'.'m,, 1 di-M'trli Viiii, uiili jealouH solicitude, •from all 
llin-,!* vifi'.ii and diifiil aiipetitcs ^•wliieh ^disease and 
ilt file tnd otdy t1i>', ](ody Imt also ilic everlasting houL 
'rhen, my ftiind-i, see. Itow happily jmu are placed hero 
in having llir -!!ci(dy of your equals, with whom you can 
cniisfi'Si' dii ov* ry tojijo with the Utmost freedom and tlio 
wid-'S.t syiupmiiy. Von can share and enjoy every iuri-iue 
and tlniugid. nith tiiose who can think and feed just a.- 
you do— with tlnw; in wlioso thoughts yon find your 
thonglds reiieclcd, as in a mirror face answra's to 
'i'im frieiiihdnjis wliieh arise from the siinjde eoju- 
mmiion of find) iuid pure young lioarts, in siieh a, 
sock-ly as tills (adiege, are, 1 think, the very sw<:ete,st 
fricndsliip-s of all. They are friendships Jformccl from the 
pmu4 motives of iiersonal love and respect, between “souls 
wiliiont reproach or blot,” wlio simply love what deserves 
to l>e loved, apart from those seilish consideralions of 
worldly wealtli, or worldly position, which, alas ! too often 
have considerable force in making, or breaking, our later 
friemlships. Ro wc fmd~~and we cannot bo loo thankful 
for this— that in a school or college a boy is estimated 
nearly always at his proper value*, no one honours him 
bocRUse ho is rich, or because he is a Suryavanshi,’ or 
because he is a Rayyad Imt ho is loved because he, Is 
lovable, or, ])!>cause lie is despicable, he is despised. That 
which is really good and true is always, wc hud, re.'^pectcrl 
at College. T’ou, who know Colh'ge life as wcdl as I do, 
will, 1 know, eontirm my wa^ls. And I say that this 
honest resjtei't fnrllie good which wo find among boys at 
school is a. blessed fact, fo? wliicli we, wj^o are here, can 
liardly be t<;o thankful. Let us prize it now as it deserves 


* A dweiiftant of tlio Him, 

^ A di«it‘udanfc of Husain, wlio w'As the grandson of tlin pi'oph(;|j 
Muhamniad. 
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tu !)ii We shall not, I feir, llud so much of it 

liui'cHi'tcr in the larger school of the world. 

And Aeii, too, consider, beside.s these advantages of 
free assotdatiyn willi^'our equals, wltatijmiieii.su advantages 
you may gain from association with your KU[)eriar.s, witli 
those wlio are older and better eduealed and moi’c e.x- 
jiei'ionced than yourselves, and whose whole aim is to live 
for your good. Home boys, 1 believe, imagine that seboo! 
is a }irison tvliere they are condemned to hard labour, 
whei’e disei|iUue aiul punisluueut embitter existence. lUit 
.surely, my friends, this is not your cxiierience, '^'ou know 
vei-y well that those here set overyou have but one thought 
in their minds — your improvement; that they are devoted 
to that one object in affection not less than in duty ; tliat 
they grieve with your griefs, and sorrow for your short- 
coming.s, as they rejoice in your welfare and lun>j)ine.ss. 
Ami whatever is done in this College is done with this 
one object-— your welfare. We strive to help you, all alike, 
as far a.s we can, to bo good, and thereby to bo happy. 
Wo know that wisdom contributes more than anything 
okso to make men good and happy ; and we know, too, 
that those who are born in high station eaunot get on 
without knowledge. Therefore wc try to teacdi wisdom 
and knowledge, knowing that these are the tliing.s which 
most surely will make you bettor and fit you for authority. 
And because wo know that nothing can be taught without 
system and regularity, wc divide our daily duties into 
separate portions, giving attention to the ti'aining of the 
body as well a.s of the mind. 

• Now, these things, if th^seem to you ij’k.somo, are not 
so in reality. They are the best thing.s that wc can give 
yon; and, bec!iu.se we desire ;0onr good, we give them. 1 
do not say they are all pure j)}ca.snr<‘ ; 1 admit ihu!- they 
demand, labour uml trouble. .But I .say that tln.‘.re is no .such 
tlung as pure iilcasuro to bo found in this world ; and that 
without, labour ami t^'ouble we can have uo real jdoasure at 
all, jjor can rve live' a life that is worthy of the name. 


« 
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Jji-'ficvi; }!R-, my friends, the only good life for niiy man, 
]»• }t( {»l()!mlimnn or ]>rince, is a, life of lahorions sorvife ; 
ami oaiy iij hiieij a life ran Jiii,|i}>ines,s Ite foniid. ^j’or we are 
aii iIh* servanl.s of find, wlio has given to uicli of us, ]M)yH 
or nii-ii, Avumoji <ir girls, uirr a.](])ujnted tasHv. And i/oui' 
t.mh, no\\, here in llm (.lollogo, is a, very luipiiy one, lajeanso 
me ‘diii'iijed fnmt llm dangers of tlm oul.side world, 
.Old are fr-'i* |o imr.'Uo llie }t.dh of duty nilli a quiet Juiml, 
miii'l tlie friend '.hi)! of A\ovlliy equals, and llie ]iel]i and 
iog.ird of devotefi .siqiei'ior.s. 'rheroforo, my friend, s, lie 
vny thankful ihat (lod Itas jilaeed you in (his Oollige : 
and he eand'nl to take as mneh iuhantage as you nan of its 
great oppoil unities, J am <juito sure', if yon do ,so now, 
you will be glad that', yon did so lici-eafter. 

'{'o ,Siiy .something now of the dulie.s which corre.spond 
with tli'.ise privileges. Jleniember that you are youi’.selve.<s 
(•oncerned in the honour of this society to whicli you be- 
long. In order that this College may bo good, in ordoi 
that you may enjoy it.s frioudsbips, in orrler that fill may 
bo bajipy and wholesome both in school and on the play- 
ground, each one of you must be good himself. Each one 
must endeavour so to live that, when he como.s to leave 
the. College, h.c will never regret that he wasted hi.s time, 
or did an evil act, or S}iokc an impure or unkind word, 
or thouglit an unlioly thought. Each one jnust .seek, by 
doing hi.s duty, to make life more hapjiy to lii.s equals and 
to those set over him. 

Tlicrc is one word which will help us all more than 
anything else, and timt is Love. It is love which gives 
its hrightne.ss to home, the tivi^ and the best .sooiety of all ; 
it is love that more than anything else can give to this 
College, idl that it needf» »So let us, ny friends, re.solvc 
t(t-da;y-“'novv, at the hegiiming of thi.s new tcTiu- to work 
idtugcthc!!' in hive, lie loving and Jdnd towards yum* 
(ompanioiis, 1U> respectful find tlutiful towards 'Tb'H' 
superiors. We are, all members of (Jod’.s Holy Family ; 
therefore let us love one another, even as Ho loves us all. 
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Ft is, :ih I lwA(.‘ sai.l, l)y luviuir niir u(.ii.i,'}il»our tlmi wt- Irani 
In'jove if wo coulil love Him as He luvf.-.s us, 

ami kffii Him i‘\cr in the of our In'in'is, t]nj[, 

Hiis of onrs mi^i’lit IikIimmI ]m' Hlcn a, little heaven 

0)1 earth : for, 'where lie is, there is Hejiven. 




TX 

Gentle 

** Cfivu’ V-’itdth. or iVi.i'iit, nfjiiio ijoittl or ill, 

Ij( i oouuff liiiil old itrrvj'l i/ttor j tirt^ 

Ami. hiHi. tJu: .iii'/nl Will, 

Ami bear it with an honest heart. 

Who •stUio'Cit, or t’iio vu'il.e, the jil'i'a:? 
if'o, loxe (»• mnquer ax tmu m.n ; 

Hot 1/ imo. fa a, or if you rise, 

Be each, priijj Uod, a geutlanaiW 

’Thaclceray. 

2()tli June, 1887. 

Thk Rijeekl ap}i]ication of the meaning of words will 
oft*.!! give us a pleasijig insiglit into the eatijaate wliidi 
men in gtaifral have, foi'iued of their otvn race. Wc find, 
for inst'.uii‘(‘, tlie word “ lituuan” still retaining its original 
sejiae, and meaning, in a geiieral way, “ whatever lailongs 
to the rare of man.” But “Innnane,” which originally 
im.'ant the same, and is of wtursc the same word as 
“human,” has euiue to be jjscd in a sj^eeial sense as 
“ merciful,” “tender,” “kirn''. bciiiuise the iieoplo who 
U.M5 this wf.>rd hav(^ c-ome^to the conclusion that men and 
woujen, those who l.iching to the nice of man, ought to be, 
and commmdy are, “ moivifnl,” “ tendci’,” and “kind.” So 
tile Word “in]mnia.n ” is likewis*.* used to mean lhf3 opijiMito 
of “hnuianc,” to !m‘an “crni'i,” “ ankitul,” “liarsh.” 

,t say it is picasant tu tin* I in sudi words that men have 
37 
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formed so fiivom-alde an estimate of one anotlier’s 
cluu'aeter. Fur tliis is an estimate wliicli we can trust. 
Words are n<it. accepted in a liurry, without reason, or 
wiihout ]iidience and thought; on the contrary, they are 
tlic reasoned I'-osults r«f the thonghls of many generations 
of men, and of the best minds of each generation. For you 
know words are nothing but uttered tliouglits; and the 
words which wo use now are a legacy — in Knglish they are 
a \'ery rich It'gacy— of the thouglits of tlic bi\sb of our 
ancestors, oiicci Imman like us, and (we trust) humane, 
but long ago Iniried and forgotten in their graves. 

“Generous” and “gentle” are two other words which 
are similarly used, in a special sense, to describe s])ocial 
qualities of men. both these words originally meant 
“well-born,” “Itulonging to .c/oim' or gens'"’, and so “of 
good bii'th,” “of good quality.” But now the common 
experience of men lias determined that those of good 
family are generally of large and liberal minds ; and so 
the. word “generous” has come to mean “noble-minded,” 
‘'open-handed,” “liberal in bestowing on others.” Simi- 
larly, as experience has also shown that those of good 
family, as comiiared with others, are commonly kind and 
tender of heart as well as open of hand, “gentle” has 
come to be use<l in a sense somewhat different from 
“generous,” and to mean “tender,” “merciful,” “in- 
offensive,” “considerate of others.” We may not always 
bo able to trace the steps by which word.? of common 
origin have arrived at meanings distinct and stqiurate ; 
but the tiack, if we find it, is full of interest, the path 
of human history, experiernm, and thought 

I am going to-day to spi^c of “gentle” in a use still 
more ro.slrictcd, though in a s^nse a good deal wider, 
than that which ft usually has : I mean in tlio u.se which 
it has in English only in conjunction with the word 
“jnwa”; in which use it does not mean merely “tender,” 
“ merciful,” “ inoffensive,” but means “ a gentleman.” I 
ask yon to-day to con8^dcr with me what wo really mean 
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liy ;i. “ \t(‘ ill] know a .i^ontloiiian ^1*011 we 

din' : l»J!t I iim not sure, rljiit we all have clear notions 
uliiii a .■.■•'iith'iiiiin f'onsi,-.iH of. Perhaps the thing is so 
gou-'i iii .so simple iun! yet so eoiiiplex, *0 natural 

yet so ifiliictl, tliiit we ha, VC not eared , to examine it 
c!o-'ly. 

\V>- ifli know a, geiitleitiiui, 1 ha,vc siiid, when wo sofj 
on-'. Put, ii!'Vii 1 Iie!i‘.- 4 s, r think we imiy sometimes have 
given tiio iiiim.e when it Wiis not deserved ; and similarly 
wi: •nay ]ierliiips liiivi' within Id it iit otinw times when 
it {>''(!< de.-'i rved. So lot us iMUisiiler wdien it /.s deserved, 
and idoo when it is not. 

It. i.s not, in tlu- tir.st jilaee, exehisively de-sorved l>y all of 
high rank, or uiadlli, or iiiiilnwily, A lioor miin, a.s well as 
;i. rieli, iiiay he ii, ^.^-eiitlemim : ii. slave as well as a king. 

“ Ilow very mueli.” .siiys Dean Stanley, '‘may be done by a 
kind iinswi!!’ at a railway stiition by arailway ])nrter ! Hoxv 
very mnch jileasnre, and even ha]>]uness, may be given by 
the peiiceJiiiin )it the corner of the streets ! Horv fully the 
duties of life are transformed into graco.s and pleasures by 
.such gentle acts ! ” A porter, or a policeman, ma,y be a 
gentleman, and so may any servant of the humblest 
degree, 'i’his is what the poet Burns means, when he 

“ 'riio honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that'. ” 

A gentleman, then, maybe high or lorv, rieh or poor : — 
how shall wi! diiflne him ? 

lie who thinks for the good of others: who does not 
lliink of himself ; wdio, desirii'^' to make life ideasant to all, 
is gi'iiial, lirig'ht, and kind : courteous in manner and in 
s]>eecli ; self-denying : si-^f-de voting ; ^ylling to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his .fed low- men." The perfeet gentle- 
m;in must be nnselfisli, refined in feeling, nobl <3 in thojJi;ht. 
Ami /till/ man W'ho .forgets himself, and lives a lifiuif regard 
for others, is sure, by the very fjj^et of that life, to liavQ 

sa 



some ri‘}i!i(‘uif>ut and some nobility. Thus the simjde 
liu.sbiU!(hn:iii in a viliagc, who gives np Ins loisnre and 
jiciNonal eondoj't for tJio eomfort and iinprnv<'ineiit of his 
ieIJrnv.s, listuis with euthiisiastif; d('voti(m to tlie sacred 
call (»t duty VI iiis lK/firt-~this man, howsoever poor and 
niiedu.Mfed, is at heart a gentleman. Jlo raises to a new 
dignity Jiiniself and liis village home. 

And, if this i.s true of a village life, it is .still more true of 
those higliei' Ijonies, where ease and independence, cduoa- 
tinn and .softness, add their graces to tlic strength of human 
ehameter. A gentleman may, as 1 have .said, ho born in any 
sjdien' of life, ; l.ut it i.s more likely that, he will be found 
in the cultivated grades of higher Bt)ciely. For it is Inu’e 
that re.iiuement is coivmioiily to bo found — refinement that 
hIiows in every motion, every look, every tone of the 
voice, (iven in the expression of the face, cvenperliaps in the 
cliavacter of the dre».s. All is harmonious, all is graceful, 
all i,s plou.sant, all is gentle. 

The labourer wljo mu.st work hard in the field, s can 
haidly find leisure for the acciuireuient of many grace.s 
of niHtinor or mind. Nor will a man who must every day 
i-enfvy lia- li.ud struggle to win his bread bo likely, as & rule, 
1>i I hi Ilk .so much of Ids neighbour as of his own poor self! 
A Ilomati ^.itiiist has said of poverty that its bitterness is 



cliangps of wliicli niiglit be traecd llio working of passions 
strong and simple, ilie impress of a firm and tender nature, 
wearing, wlum it looked abimd, the gloAv of symi)jj^thy, and, 
when it looked within, the bloom of modesty. They have 
scon, and not once or twice, a inaii^forget iiimself ; they 
have witnessed devotion, unsellish sorrow, unaffected 
delifsacy, spontaneous charity, ingennons si*lf-r(*proach ; and 
it may be that, on seeing a human lioing surrender for 
another’s good not something but his uttermost all, they 
have dimly suspected in human nature a glory connecting 
it with the divine. In these the passion of Inimauity 
is warm and ready to become on occasion a burning flame ; 
their whole minds are, elevated, lieeause they arc posses, sed 
with the dignity of that nature they share, and of the 
society in the midst of which they move.” ^ 

This, iny friends, is a picture of the homo in which the 
true gentleman will generally be found. He w'lio has not 
been forced to push for biinself is less likely to wish to 
push for himself, is more likely to stand aside for others. 
Having seen the beauty of self-sacrifice in others, he 
sacrifices himself. He is ready to do what in him lies to 
make life pleasant to all about him. 

My friends, should not your homes be something of this 
kind! Have you been mindful of those great benefits 
which God has placed in your way? Are you careful, to 
show yoursches yentlejum^ worthy of the high vocation 
to which you have, been called ? Are you careful to take 
thought for the happinc,s,s of others, to be courteous and 
considerate, kind and plea.sant, in your dealings with all ? 
Do you kec]) down mean and saltish desires, and is it your 
am])ition to show yonnselves — as yon very well may, even 
in common act.s - worthy tr(!ad in the foot, step, s of those 
who have be.en the groabist may say, of 

histoi'y? ^Vouhl you, in the hour of distre.ss and poverty, 
be able to act with that noble dignity which characlerifl^ 
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the great Pratap of Afewar,' who, aa evtni liis a(h’orsa.ry 
telks iia, loi^t wealth and land, hut how(‘d not the head," 
who st()oyi“d to jutveHy, hut never In <liagiMee, who idt(»we,d 
liiuiHelf, uiuler the liarde.sl, nf ti-ats, to bo tlie trini knight, 
the true geutk'iiian 'I •Think of Alexander, distrt'saed with 
thirst in the desert of (tedrosia, yet pouring on llie ground 
the watf'j* whic'h was hrought him, berause it nut 
sufiicient to (jiicnch his eontrades’ thirst as well as his. 
Think of the nohle 8ir JMiilip yiduoy who, in like manner, 
when wader was hronglit luliim n)or{u!ly wounded before 
the walls of Zutplion, gav<'. it toadying siildier near him, 
HJiyiiig, ‘‘ Y(»ur need is greate.r than mine..” 'I'le Md were 
true gcuitlcuien ; were tlu'y not 1 

There is a very beautiful story, whieh Xhojie you will 
read, called “Jackanapes," by Mrs. Ewing. And it is an 
easy story, so t think you can all read it well. It tells of 
a noble .young soldifT, “Jackanapes," who, in the thick of a 
terrible lire, rescued a woimde«l friend out of I'lattlo, and 
was killed in the heroic act. He, too, was a gentleman : as 
we see in the first simple ]iart of his story as much as in 
the last. Yes, to live for others, and, if need be, to die for 
them, Ihis^ in all ages, is to be “a gentleman.’’ 

To live for others means to love others ; and only those 
can rightly do this— so I b(dicve— who dwell near to God. 
It is the divine light, the divine love, the divine gentleness, 
which makes men true gentlemen. If we love Him, if lie 
lives in our hearts, we shall love our hrethren too. This 
5.S the noblest life of a man, though it is not (as Yfrs. Ewing 
telLs us) mentioned in books on political economy ; it is 
“ not reckoned in the wenlkh of nations," “.But there are 
things ‘the good of’ which and ‘the use of’ which are 
beyond calculation of worldly, goods and earthly uses : 
things such as ?x)ve and Honour and the Soul of Man, 
winch cannot he bought with a price and which do not die 
death." And wo, who lio})e to live beyond this world, 
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7'Jii ti'h'ial rtniiui, the eomtuoti t<t:,k 
Wi/l furnish all u>e ought to ff.-'A', 
Moam to deny owrwiw, a rotul 
To lead us daily near^ Oodd^ 


3rd Jiily» IBS’?. 

Thk above {jnes, by the English }.«>et Kelde, tell us of the 
dignity of little duties, liy “ the trivird round, the comnion 
task” is meant, of course^ the routine of little duties which 
make up the daily sum. of our lives : and tlieso little duties, 
the poet tells us, can “lead us daily nearer (i-od.” 1 
referred to these words at the end of my first lecture, now 
Some weeks ago ; and again in what I sfdd on Sunday last : 
to-day wo will consider them more in detail. 

Our daily duties : we all have them. Though they may 
not all be of the same kind, yet they come alike to ns all ; 
and they come with great regularity. For us espeiially, 
here in this College, their regularity is very marked. From 
early morning till night, throughout tlie, working hours of 
the day, (mch one of us lives, day by day, a life wdiich is 
made up of little duties, geneialiy only hour-long duties, 
p-coceding ono^another in 'a eohstaat and seldoni-inter- 
_ ^ runted series, Eft*-'h hour of every day so spent, or rather 
r^iiay sas' Moh' nioment, whether it be spent in converse 
coui fri'-'nd^ or in work, or in play, or in any other 
■mmuia-, is- Tcklly; tb.uugh it soetas so trivial, a very im- 
. Tf ' c, ... ki. 
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litutnni niiiitor ; for <»f t]jo,s« .suiall parta your whole life is 
made up, as the oooan is of drojw. And as is the part «o 
will be the whole. “ Drop liy drop yon fill a lak^.” It is 
the iL'bt ns(' of small 0 })p('>rtunitic.s, the proper perform- 
anee of life’s common duties, which,* comstafitly repeated, 
will in the end give a noble character to our whole life. It 
i,H lh(' neglect of sucli little dulie.s, the misuse or abuse of 
.such op])ortuiiities, which will gradually sap the strength of 
our nature, and in the end make our life mean and ha,se. 

And it is not only here in the College that thc.se little 
duties exist. It is the same in your homes ; it is the .same 
everywhere. Wherever you are, each 3Tioment must be 
lived, an<l your duty is t(3 live each moment rightly. 
Perhaps it is easier for you here in this College, wdierc 
your duties are made jilain before you, to lead a right life 
than it i.s in your homes. But remember, wherever you 
are, each moment lived rightly talces you nearer to God, 
each moment lived wrongly tends to sunder you from Him. 

In proportion as these little parts of our lives have been 
lived near, or apart from, God, so -will our whole lives be 
good or bad. 

The performance of these little duties is not easy : and 
indeed in them, as in other matters, the greatne.ss is to be . 
measured by the difficulty. It is not easy to be always on 
guard ; and yet we fnust be always on guard, if in every 
act of every moment we desire to act as we ought. It is 
not easy to be always kind, always considerate of others, / . 
always doing what should be done, always studious in the 
hours of school, always good-tejii]3ered in the hours of play. 

These thing.s require great firmness of wiU, great watchfui- 
nes.s, great self-control ; indeed, they require more of these 
qualitie.s— because they rcduire a Aabit of thetn-— than is 
required by a .sudden call to perform sUme great act of ' . 
heroism. Depend upon it, he who is best in the ordinary rigm 
of daily life will also be best in the hour of ruS 
time n[ .sudden danger and timd. He is the real b 
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wise King ho1oni<ni said, ‘‘ Ho tlmi is slow to anger is 
U;ttc'r than the. mighty, and lie that, rnlotli lii.s .spirit than 
he thafc^talvot.h a eity.” And J think we all know this by 
])crsonai experience, even thongli our (‘xi>erienco niay have 
been .small. * I.>o wii not know that many a soldier, who 
has never been in a light, may yet bo kmnvn to he a good 
soldier by lii.s resolute bearing in time of jieaeo? So that 
we who know his ehar-acter are .sure that, if ever ho goes 
into biittlc, ho will he hra,vo and unflinching still It is the 
steady will in a good cause, the character accumnlatai 
little hy little, the oft-i'ejK'atial efforts to do what, i.s right, 
which enable us to acquire real strength, and at the last to 
prevail. 

My friends, does your daily life here .sonietinio.s seem to 
you tame and dull 1 lfoo.s the monotony of your work 
appear to you ingloriou.s, or possibly a wmsto of time f Bo 
you imagine that you would, perhaps, be lietter employad 
in other pursuits than in bending your wills to di.scipline, 
and iu acquiring knowledge 1 Oi' do yon— perha,ps one or 
two more than others — complain that there is no use in 
the.se efl’orts, — that, if God had granted you greater ability, 
or more bodily .strength and agility, you might liave found 
life more successful and pleasant both on the playground 
and in the class-room : but now, as you are, what is the 
use in carrying on the hopeless struggle! Can you be 
expected to do anything good? What is the use of 
trying ? 

My friends, the whole u.se i.s in tlie trying. And God 
gives yoit these trials for your good. We cannot all be 
strong or clover, Init we can all do our be.st to please God, 
to do our duty in that state, and under those civcumabinces, 
in which lie ha.s jdaced u.s. A#nd we are all alike iu this — 
the strongest, tTie weakest, the dullest, the cleverest— -that 
each one of us has his oum sitecial trial, aiul his own spcadal 
"TlSsttle to fight. And, whatever thi.s trial may he, it is 


known to God ; anil, a> it i.s aiveu to u.s liy God, .so in H,is 
.strength and in Hi? wisdom we inaj' fhul uis.-lom and 
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to uvi‘i'<'otii(‘ it. I'nt ^viillout a strn,L;gl<5 there can 
])(' no Hut’ci'ss ; wilhont a, fight there can he no victory, 
'i'liose floulfir^ and misgivings to whicli I have aTludcd are 
the vni-inies whicli you have to subdue ; and, trusting in 
Ood, yon cnii snbflue lliom. This is tim way* and the only 
uay, in which weean con<|uerouv difiicnliies and doubts, 
and inni our wtahness into sirengih to take ever}/ duty 
of the day as from Ond, and to do it through God : to feel 
assured tliat our lloavenly Father gives each of ns what 
we hav<i to do, and that wc can do it relying on His grace, 
looking to Him, as it were, for counsel, clinging to Him, 
lUH it were, for support. Therefore, whatever he your 
special ditlirMilty, — yoti yourself know it as no one else 
can know,™ resolve from to-day to make a struggle 
against it, and keep up the struggle manfully, i>ersistont]y, 
every day, every hour. Are you inclined to be fretful 
and peevish, or irritable towards your companions? Try 
to think especially of these failings, and watch especially 
at such hours as you feel that they are likely to arise. 
Watch especially at such times as you arc suffering from 
bodily fatigue, for these weaknesses of temper often arise 
from Iwdily weakness, and may bo controliod. Or are you 
inclined to be selfish, or lazy and indolent in school? 
Resolve to Ijg so no more, and make self-restrictive rules 
for yourself— -you easily can if you will— by which you 
know tluit your natural sclfi.slmess, or natural indolence, 
will be kc})t in chcrdc. Or are you ]n’one to evil thoughts 
of anger, or impure desire, or pride ? Try to remember 
that Hod is near, and that such thoughts are hateful in 
His holy sight. If the thought of Him enter into your 
mind, all evil tlionghts will at once flee away. So, -urhat- 
ever we do, let us do Irartily as unto God and not to 
men ; and then wluitc'vcr u'e. do will be well done, and 
nothing will be small, for all will be good. _ 

1 have H])okcn of little duties as great — groat in" i.uc"'^ 
difficulty and great in the consequence. Rut, after all, 
who is to decide about the greatness*or smallness of things ? «• 
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If w(! ai’c to jtK'C'*' by exjierieiico, if we arc to estimate 
I t])Ci;i's ity liieir (‘oiiscrpieisces, f Ihiiik wc Blxall very often 
fmd that wliich at one time scorned trivial and 

eotinnon lias afterwards ac(juirr:d an extraordinary im- 
jKtrtanee. Ccfiisider,‘^or inslaitee, the use of ateaiii. Steam 
had lieen known iu the world, heforo the eominon 

sight of a. saueqian, boiling over tlic fire, suggested to 
the Mavijuis of Worcester, not two Inindred and fifty 
y&irs ago, an invention which led to the modern stoara- 
engine. You would say that a boiling saueopan was a 
homely and naimjiortant tiling; yet see- what amazing 
results e-aiue from it! And W’hat is thus true of iihysicnl 
forces is equally true of that slxangn moral power with 
which commonplace acts, we hardly know how, impress 
themselves on our minds. Much will, no doubt, dcjiend 
on the mood and the circumstances under which we receive 
the.se impressions ; but i.s it not true that little everyday 
scenps, the common .sights and the ordinary sounds, often 
fix th€iTn.sclve.s deep in our hearts, and .so take effect in 
our characters and lives, in a way in wliich .so-callcd great 
thing.i do not ? I will give you an in.stancc of what I 
nie'ui. You have been for the first time, let us .suppo.se, 
on a. vbit to .Bombay; and iu that great and remarkable 
city you have seen many thingis that filled you with 
wonder. You have seen the wide and well-ordered streets, 
the s(dendid building.s of the Fort, the Empress’s statue 
am! the Prince of Wales’s, the beautiful Clock Tower, 
the. Cniversity Library, the ElphinsUme College, the 
Cr.iwford Market, the Victoria Station, the Prince’s Dock, 
th--. Mint, the Secretariat, *the laghthon.se at Colaba, the 
f .o\<Tn.'r’.s re.siderico at Malabar IVaut, and the glorious 
vii'w from Malabar Hill, A!i tlieso things have filled 
you, no doiiht, with fmtoni.sliment and admiration. But, 
.^oji y<nir tvay, a.s you .stopped at Baroda, you saw a sight, 
a commonplace siglit, which has had a more lasting 
oifeci- on your mind than all these great .sights of Bombay. 
■» \oa .srv on the plaflform of the station, just after the 










.MiUfl<'s of ti),dit had sat in, a young man taking leave oi 
liis nintli- r ; and tln-re was some, tiling in that young maifs 
fare so lieuntifnl yet so nnsjieakahly sad thatrft made 
\uiir whole heart go out towanls liini. You felt that that 
Miviraon; of mother from son was a severanee of inex- 
|ire.s il'le anguish vltir-li you would <hi auylhiiig to remove, 
^'et what eould you do? The, tiuin moved on. Ihiroda 
was lel'j far Is'Iiind in the darkness. Next morning yon 
awokt; in I’onihay, amid new seenes, oilier faees. "i'et 
the reinemhnaK'e of ihiit sad young fnco has jiturr fade<l 
from your mind, and yrni know tliat it w'ill remain im- 
j!rt‘,'.Hed on it till yonr <l>'in,g day. » 

Of course I don’t mean that this actually liajijiened to 
any of you here pre.-^eut ; hut f t.liink you will agree with 
me that something lilo‘- this has Inqipened at some time in 
file experionee of us all. It i.s such little tilings rather than 
great things (as the world counts little and great) which 
iinpres.s the great le.ssons of life indelibly on our hearts 
The poet Wordsworth— whom I hope you will read, for you 
can well understand liim — often refers to these everyday 
circumstances as having a permanent effect on his mind. 
The sight of a mass of golden flowers waving by a lake, 
the song of a maiden reaping in a field, the beauty of 
mountains or woods or streams,— these are thing.s he can 
never forget. To him “the meanest flower that bloAvs 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deoji for tears,” 

W 6 cannot all have the deep feeling of Wordsworth ; 
but we all have human hearts. And, as we receive im- 
pressions from outside, so we create impressions on others. 
ISTotliing that wo ran do is a<5 small— an act, a word, 
even a look-dmt it may have a lasting effect, for good 
or for evil, on those wliomro about us. Let us try to 
bear this in mind in all that we do or say.* Not a moment 
of our lives ever goes for nothing ; every moment has an 
influence on ourselves or others, not only for time Imx 
oven for eternity. Looked at iji this light each trivial duty 
will indeed seem not little, but infinitely groiit. 
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If wo art! to judge ]>y cx]}ericncG, if we are to csiiinato 
thing.'; hy tlieir consoqucnecs, I think -we shall very often 
find tha^; that whiclr at one time seemed trivial and 
eommun has afterwards aetjuired an cxtraordina.ry ini- 
portsuioe. Cefusider, *i;or instance, the irso of steam. Steam 
had long been known in the world, before the common 
sight of a saucepan, boiling over the firo, suggested to 
the Marquis of Worcester, not twx) hundred and fifty 
years ago, an invention which led to the modern steam- 
engine. You would say that a boiling saucepan was a 
homely and unimportant thing; yet see what amazing 
results came from it ! And wdiat is thu.s true of ithysical 
forces is equally true of that strange moral power wuth 
which commonplace acts, we hardly know how, impress 
themselves on oui- minds. Much will, no doubt, depend 
on tbe mood and the circumstances under which we receive 
these impre.s.sions : but is it not true that little everyday 
scenes, the common sights and the ordinary sounds, often 
fix themselves deep in our hearts, and so take cft’cct in 
our characters and lives, in a way in -which so-called great 
things do not ? I will give yon an instance of what I 
mean. You have been for the first time, let us suppose, 
on a visit to Bombay; and in that great and remarkable 
city you have seen many things that filled you with 
wonder. Yon have seen the wude and w'ell-ordcred streets, 
the splendid building.s of the Fort, the Empress’s statue 
and the Prince of Wales’s, tlio boautifnl Clock To-w-er, 
the University ifibrary, the Elphiustone College, the 
Crawford Market, the Victoria Station, the Prince’s Dock, 
the Mint, the Secretariat, •the Lighthouse at Colaba, the 
Governor's residence at Mal.tbar Point, and the glorious 
view- from ilalabar Hill. Ali these things have filled 
you, no doubt, ^v•ith astonislnuent and admiration. But, 
on your rvay, as you stoi)ped at Baroda, you suav a sight, 
a cnmnuiiiiilace sight, which has had a more lasting 
cdVcl on yoiir mind tlian all these great sights of Bombay. 
You saw on the jdaflurm of the station, jnst after the 
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.sliiuios of iiiglit litol set in, a young man taking ioave of 
Lis ninili.'r ; ami tln.-ro was .something in that young niaif.s 
face so Ijoantiful yet so niisj)eakab]y saci that marie 
yiinr wliole iioart go cpiit towards him,^ You felt that that 
.sovei'a.nee of niotlier from son wa,s a severance of inex- 
]»rc'.sail.'lo iingiiish wliich you -would do anything to remove. 
Yet what could yon do? The train niovetl on. llaroda 
was left far hcdiind in tlio darkuess. Next morning you 
awoke in l-lonihay, amid ne%v .scones, other faces. Yet 
•ilie. vemenil->r;ujce of that .sad young face lia.s never fadetl 
from your mind, and you know tliat it will remain im- 
]-)resse(l on. it till your dying day, « 

Of eour.se T don’t mean that this actually happened to 
any of you here ])rosent ; hut ,T tliink you will agree with 
mo that .something like this lias hajipenod at .some time in 
the experionee of ns all. It i.s .such little things rather than 
groat things (a.s the world counts little and great) which 
im})ros.s the great lessons of life, indelihly on onr hc'arts 
The i)oet AV’ordsworth — whom T hope you will road, for you 
can -well undei-stand him — often refers to the.se (iveryday 
circumstances as having a permanent eft'eot ou hi,s mind. 
The .sight of a mass of golden flowers waving by a lake, 
the song of a maiden reaping in a field, the beauty of 
mountains or woods or streams, — ^these are tilings he can 
never forget. To him “the nieanc.st flower that blow's 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

We cannot all have the deep feeling of 'Wordsworth ; 
but we all have human heart.s. And, as wo receive im- 
prc.ssions from outside, so we create impres,sioiis on others. 
Nothing that we can do is stj small— an act, a word, 
even a look- -but it may have a lasting effect, for good 
or for evil, on those whoiEiro about u.s. Lot us try to 
bear this in mind in all that wo do or say. Not a moment 
of our lives e^-er goes for nothing ; every moment has an 
influence on our.solves or othcr.s, not only for time ImT 
even for eternity. Looked at in this light each trivial duty 
will indeed .seem not little, but inffnitely great. 






flicn^3b^p 


A man that !inVi frirnda must s/icw hivntdf friend! n ; and there 
Lh a f riend that atioketh closer than a brother.'’ 

Proverbs of Solomon, wan. 24. 


lOtli July, 1887. 

Considering wliut we human beings are, how dependent 
we are on one anotlicr, and considering how much better 
and happier we should be if the world were less cold 
and more kind, it may well seem to us a sad and strange 
thing that real friendship, s are so few. Why .should not 
men open their hearts to one another, spontaneously and 
at first sight, freely giving and freely receiving a mutual 
tribute of confidence and love ? Does it .speak well for 
our human nature that the ordinary formation of human 
friendships is, as it were, a gradual thawing of the ice of 
mistrust which encrusts our hearts ? Why must we know 
first, before rve dare trust? Would it not be nobler and 
higher, and would it not, in general, be e(]iially safe, to 
trust before wo know'—tb advance to our neiglibour.s, at 
sight, as it were, a loan of affection and good-will ? 

Yes, I think we must admits in reply to these questions, 
that the want of such guilele.ss .simplicity and trust is one 
the sadde.st and plainest consoqucnce.s of the exi.steucc 
ol sin in the world. Certainly, if there were no sin, we 
.‘should have nothing to fear or avoid. As it i.s, wo cannot 
behave in this worj& as if all men •were equally worthy 
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of tropt ; nor iiuleeclj if wo wero so to beliavc, would the 
world, ns it is, understand our behaviour, Shakes} )(W.re, 
with his wonderful knowledge of life, is true, as ever, to 
luiuian ex})erieuce in the counsel which Polonius gives to 
Laertes * ■ • . 

“Tliose friends thou hast, and tlieir adu])tioii tried, 
(lrap]de tlieni to thy soul with ]ioo}>s of steel ; 

Bnt do not dull thy }.)ahn with entertaijiiucnt 
Of each ncw-liatehod, uulledged comrade,” ^ 

ISToav, first of all, wdiat do we nuian by Friendshi}) ? An 
old lioinan writer, in an es.say on tins subject, has defined 
it to ho “a })erfoet accord upon all questions, religiou.s 
and social, togetlicr with mutual good-will and affection.” 

Ho considers, also, that “true fi’iendslnp can exist only 
amongst the good,”— that “the greatest attraction, and 
the truest friendshi]*, will always be of the good towards 
the good,” "We shall, I think, demur to tlic oinnlon that 
“ perfect accord u})on all questions ” is a condition essential 
to friendship, but otherwise we shall, I think, be willing 
to accept Cicero’s definition,® 

Now, as goodness is a necessary condition of friendship, 
and a.s all men are not good, all men cannot be friends. 
And the world, as I saitl,'lias found this out, and acts in 
accordance with its discovery. 

But fricndslu]), when it is found, what a delightful 
tiling it is ! Can anything be mure delightful ? “Nothing 
in this world,” to quote Cicero again, “is more valuable 
than friemlsbip.” Tliink of the briglituess, think of tho 
comfort, think of the sym])atliy in sorrow and in joy, 
think of the counsel and encouragement, which those 
welded together liy mutuiTl regard can give to each other’s 
lives. He who has a friend need never feel lonely, nefsl 
never fool at a loss. He knows that there is a 

' Jlawht, Act f., Se, M. . . 

2 Gieero (“ Ancient Classicii for Bnglish Readers ”), p. loO.—O. J/. «> 
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in the Avorld,— and that thing the best that the world 
hay to oirer,— wliioli will not fail him in time of need ; a 
Iiuniaii heart ever ready to sympathise, a human hand 
over rearf^ to lielji. 

And pcrha]W of alt friendships the freshest and purest 
are those whieh are formed in our earlier years, in the 
years when hope is bright and strong, before we have 
plunged into life’s stern conflict, .with all its disappoint- 
ments and trifTis and tears. In the ardent simplicity of 
early youth, we, who till then have been shielded from 
evil^ and have seen, for the most part, the best side of 
life, give our hearts away with a freshness and candour 
winch in general are wanting to later experience. At that 
early stage, we have nothing to fear, nothing to suspect ; 
everything around us has a tendency to sweeten rather 
than to sour our aspirations. It is not so always in later 
years, as we wiio have reached them know. Then there 
come .sorrow', s, disappointments, emulations ; perhaps broken 
friend.ship.s, perhaps broken hearts t and these things tend 
very greatly to soften— I do not say to deaden— our 
youthful enthusiasm. Kevertheless, in later, as in earlier 
years, most ble,s,sed is he w'ho is happy in his friendships ; 
who can feel that, in spite of disappointmeute and trials, 
in spite of uiikinduess and .selfishness and sin, the glory 
for liim has not pa.ssod from the earth ; for the glory of 
life is the love of old friends, wdiich grows steadier, if 
calmer, towards life’s close. j\[ost men, as the evening 
shades Icngihen over them, have knowm ble.ssings of this 
kind ; and they may tliank God for them. 

And still more should my friends, thank God now' 
for your opportunitie.s, here in this College, of forming 
youthful frieudsliip.s. You w’h^ arc here, and csjjccially 
you to whom I* am now' addres,sing myself, are equals 
in age, in social jio.'iition.s, of similar attainment, s, and of 
oS^lar expectation, s. iNfany of you arc also related by 
the ties of kinship. You have opportunities every hour, 
under the very hajipKst circumstances, of helping one 
52 
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anotliur, of advising one anotlier, of sliaring one another’s 
thoughts and feelings, of lightening one anothci-’s sorrows, 
of heightening one another’s joys. I ,say you ]jave tlioso 
opportunities under the very happiest circumstances, 
for while, on the one hand, your *hearts •arc warm, as 
wo hope and believe, with the ardour of simplicity, you 
are shielded, on the other hand, from such worldly in- 
llucuces as might tend to excite in you unworthy jealousies, 
or mean and selfish suspicions. 

I hope and I think that, with these advantages, many of 
you have formed, and will form, lasting friendslujas here 
in this College. But remember that no friendships can 
ho true unless they be founded in virtue. There can bo 
no friendship unless mutual respect be combined with 
mutual affection : and no one, not even the lowest and 
wickedest, can respect that which is not good. I do not 
say that frien is must he alike, in ability, or in character, 
or even in tastes. On the contrary, we often admire in 
our friends that which we are conscious that wo ourselves 
lack, each supiplying, as it were, what is wanting to the 
other. But I say that in each there must be good qualities 
which the other can honestly admire, and that mutual 
encouragement and mutual help can only arise from such 
mutual esteem. For there are other kinds of companion- 
ship, which, to casual ohservens, have the semblance of 
friendship, but whicli, in reality, arc not friendship at all, 
but rather deserve the name of enmity. I mean the 
association of boys together for pnrpose.s which they know 
to be evil, for the secret accomplishment of some secret 
sin which they know will ncJ; bear tlie light, for secret 
conversation of an impure kind, or for the infringement 
of some College rule, or o4 some known duty. My friends, 
whoever forms friendships of this kind, ulots his own soul 
and that of his associate, and is therefore guilty of a double 
sin ; he i.s wilfully sinning against the light, and draAVl?i|^ 
another into tlie darkness. You know very well that the 
rnle.s of this College, are made witff the one object of your 
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gdotl, anti that in confornun" to them you are but befriend' 
ing fy ourself. Aiul the best way ytni can belnt'ud a 
companion^ is to lu'Jp him to conform also, h’ir.st, you 
see, yon must cimforin yourself. Once more, let me quote, 
from Pnlonius’s^ wtu'ds'' in the passage of Hainlot already 
referred to ; 

“ This above all : To thine own self bo true : 

And it must follow, a.s the nigbt the da,y, 

Thou (Must not then bo false to any man.” 

To that I should like to add another (iuota,tion from 
a book which .some, of youhavo road, “Tom Brown’s Schuoi- 
daya.” When. Tom llrown’s father first halves him at 
school he gives him this good advice : “ Tell the truth, 
keep a brave and kind heart, and never listen to or say any- 
thing you wouldn’t have your mother or your sister hear.” 
I should like to give that same advi(‘o to jam all. If you 
will act in ac(’ordauce Avith it, I am .sure you will never 
want for friends. 

There is no reason ivhy each one in thi.s College should 
not, in the best sen.se, lie the friend of each, other. I .see no 
reason ivhy wo all together, niaster.s and boys, old and 
young, clover and dull, weak and strong, should not bo 
allied in one happy frieud.ship, eacji one working for each 
other, and all for the common good. And I see no reason 
why the foundation of such friend.ships, established here 
in this College, should not endure in after life, when our 
connection wdtli the College has ceased. Then, not only 
here, hut all our lives through, what sympathy and help 
we might give to one another ! If thi.s could be so, Avhat 
a blessed institution this College of ours would bo ! And 
I do not see, God. helping ns, -l^hy it should not be so. 
Only, to make it so, one condition is necessary : each one 
must he good. 



®u <Ibai1table ^ubaments rcgarbiiiQ our 
IReigbbours 


“XcJ Tio 0)1(3, emi tlwwjli in pain, speak words which cut otJars 
to the qtdoJc j let Mm not injure another in thmujht or in dad ; let 
him not utter a word which man cause othei's to fear, since that will 
prevent him from gaining snurga ( heaven). '' 

Maim (‘'Studentship^'), chap, ii, 161. 


I7tll July, 1887. 

SoMETHiisra of tlie character and mind of a man i<3, no 
doubt, displayed in liis outward bearing. And this is a 
fact which we cannot lose sight of in our dealings with 
one another. It is indeed so important a fact that pro- 
posals have been made to give it significance in examinations 
for the public service, — to assign to each candidate certain 
marks in ]iroportioii to the impre.ssionj favourable or 
unfavourable, which hi.s outward demeanour makes on 
his examiners. (Jertainly the manner and appearance of 
a man, and the cxi>ression of his face, are in ordinary 
life a powerful factor in affecting his intluence over those 
with whom, he is brought in contact. This we shall all 
be ready to admit. But I am afraid we must also admit 
that there is no point in Vhich we are a,ll more liable to 
make mistakes than in judging of people, at first sight, 
merely by their outward manner and appearance. Hm.\r — «id— ■" 
very often at a first interview have wo received an un- 
favourable impression, which subsejiuerit acipiaintance has 
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cointiollod us to modity, or altogoJlicr to reverse ! I say 
an vnfauouruhlc impression ; for, when oar lir^t im- 
pressions are i’a,vunru,lde, tlioy often prove in the end to 
be jusl', rthd, in any ca,.se., we need not regret them ; it is 
when they arg unfaAionr.able, as they too often are, that 
they eOiiunonly prove to iuive been unjust. And then, 
if wo have given thi'se false impressions uttoranee, citlfer 
iry coinmunirating tliom to others, or by letting them 
iniluenco our own behaviour, •\vc have done our fcllow- 
mau a wrong whieli no subsoipient regard will be able to 
eil’ace. 

’’rherefore, 1 say, let us be carci'ul not to rely on first 
imprcs.sions. Thu impressions themselves we cannot help; 
but they are not safe guides, aud we need not he led by 
them. Oil the contrary, we .sliould be inclined to suspect 
them,— to suspect that it is the wrong side of ourselves 
which sees the rvroag side of our noighhour, and that, 
if we saw truly, wo should 'see that the fault is not so 
much in him as in our own blindness and conceit. 

You may perhaps have heard from Harbhamji^ that 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn requires, among other quali- 
fications, that, before its members are called to the Bar, 
they must be introduced, in three ditterent terms, to the 
barristers at table after dinner. As the students pass 
down the table, any barrister present may object to any 
one of them whom he considers unworthy, and ho may 
notify his objection either by plucking the student’s gown 
or by tearing up his introduction certificate, I suppose 
this old custom of filing past the table, “ to be looked at 
by those of the barristers ^ndio are curiously inclined,” i.s 
based on the belief that those who are ad.mitted to the 

* Kixni.ar Slu'l Harhhamjl of Mox''/! (younger brother of IT. 11. 
the Thakur Sahib Morvf), formerly a student of tho Eajkumar 
Oollego, and afterwards of Trinity Oollege, Oainbridgo, where ho 
'pfciuated botli iii Arts and Law, and became a barrister of 
Liticolu's Inn. At present he is serving as Lewan (Prime 
Miui.ster) of Bhartphr. ^ 
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honourable profession the Law (which above all other 
professions demands the strictest integrity and lionQiu') 
must be respectable in outward appearance as well as in 
other respects : but nevertheless no candidate is ever 
re;jected on account of his appearance aloAc. And tliis, 
of course, is quite just and right. Otherwise, some of 
England’s greatest lawyers might have had .no legal career 
at all, so liable is mei’e outward ap])earance, human 
beings being what they are, to deceive ! 

Ewmm beings heing ivhat they are. For how diflicult 
we find it to understand even our own moo< Is thoroughly I 
How much more difficult is it for us to understand the 
moods of others! In tempei', in training, in habits, in 
tastes, we differ widely one from another: and we our- 
selves differ from our own selves at different times, under 
different circumstances. It is common to say that he who 
makes voyages changes his sky but not his mind; his 
nature cannot be. changed by mere change of climate or of 
place. And that, of course, is so far true. But the over- 
wrought man who crosses the sea to obtain rest from wmrk 
and quiet of mind may -become, though his nature of 
course is the same, cpiite a new man by the rest and change. 
When overdone with worry and work, he may have been 
sullen, discontented, disagreeable; how, under now influences 
and relaxation, his temper may be genial, and sprightly, 
and kind. Those who have met him tinder the different 
circumstances will probably have different im])rcssions of 
his character; yet the man was the same, and the difference 
in his mood was due to surroundings which he could not 
control. 

And it is the same with us ;aU from day to day and 
from hour to hour. Sipme are naturally better than 
others; some are naturally brighter and Iciuder ; some are 
naturally more unselfish ; some are naturall.y cleverer. 
Pint in this we are all alike — we are all affect?!!!* 
by outward circiunstauces, and outward circumstances 
change,. Wo have -all in this worM our temptations and 
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{.rials, tlious’li of oacli the temptations and trials may be 
ditri^rerit. Tliereforo, a,s wo cannot in every case know 
wha,t the s]K;cial temptations of our nei;.dibonr are, wo 
ought to Ifo willing in every case to make allowances for 
him. iSonu; ]ieffi]ile, wii“>.se ])hysioal conslittition is delicate, 
are. very disagret'able when the wind is in the east. Yet 
these people cannot help the, cast wind, or the effect it pro- 
duces on their tomi)ers. If we inoet such a })crson for the 
first time, we should ]iroliably be impressed with a wrong 
estimate of his real disposition, which may very likt'-ly be 
good and kind. Ami even, perhaps, his apparent ill- 
humour does not go deeper tlnui a thin erust of manner. 
Himilaiiy, all ill-health, all fatigue, acts on the tom])er 
through the body ; and the efi'ects are and must be 
apparent in a mau’.s manner. So, too, the sorrows and 
trials of life— the loss of fortune, and the loss of friends — 
may waste and wear the vigour of the best of us, tcuding 
to unnerve the .strongest arm and to sour the sweetc.st 
spirit. And often these things have ha])i)ened, when we 
know nothing of them. The strong man is bleeding under 
hi.s armour, and we see the expression of pain on his face, 
but we see not the Avounds whence his sufferings come. 
>So I say, let us not judge hastily that a man is not good 
because ho is not hapi)y. 

And, likewise, in matters generally : let us never 
attribute motives to any one unless we arc mre. that those 
motives are true. Let us be very cautious in forming, and 
still more cautious in uttering, any ojiinion concerning 
tho.se Avhoiu we do not Icuoav very well. Even after a 
lifetime of knowledge wc a^e liable to make ini.stakes in 
our own motives ; how much more in the motives Avliich 
actuate our iieighbouns ! We, ciyi never look into their 
private hearts ; find can seldom know their private 
-concerns. 

^''^““^boveall, let ns iliink of all men in a spirit of charity and 
of love. And let us act towards them in that spirit. I am 
^ convinced that what sceens to be ill-nature proceeds in nine 
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cases out of ten rather from physical weakness than from 
any vice of the heart; and such ill-nature will often he 
corrected,- -the false man will give place to the rqgil one,-- - 
by a kind look or a gentle word. Here in Kathiawar we 
often hear very unkind stories.^ I* do nol know why 
people should find pleasure in circulating such cruel 
fictions ; T imagine they are circulated in mere idle thought- 
lessness ; for I should bo very sorry to suppose that human 
nature, in Kahhiawar or elsewhere, is wilfully unkind. 
But many such stories I have known to be untrue ; and in 
all, or nearly all, there is, T am sure, some unkind exaggera- 
tion. Let us be careful not to believe them ; and never, in 
any ctise, to re])cat tliem. If in any case, from personal 
knowledge, we have reason to think or fear they may 
be true, still let us be careful not to repeat them. The 
repetition can do no good ; it may very likely do much 
harm, liemeniber that a slander once out of your lips, 
even an unwilling slander, has gone from your power, and 
become public property, — a cruel contribution which you 
have added to the sum of ill-natured gossip. 

We, who dare to think so meanly of others — and to think 
at random, without reason or i iroof — what shall we be able to 
answer, when arraigirod for these libels, before the throne of 
God ? Love is the great thing ; and loving work, which 
will keep our thoughts occupied with their own bnsincvss ; 
love to God and love to man. Wo may think as badly 
of ourselves as we please — the worse wo think of ourselves 
the belter — but lot us think as kindly as wo can of our 
neighbours. If we cannot think kindly, let us bo silent. 

' I have referred to these stories before, p. 28. — G, if. 


©Ill* ifiDost (Bi’actous 36tnpi-crv3 

‘‘ Thro' all this tract of years 
WeamigthetDhiieJloirerofablmieksslifi^ 

Tennyson. 

24tli July, 1887, 

Of late all our minds have been full of the Jubilee. Tim 
illustrated newsimpers have abounded in pictures of our 
Queen-Empress, her life and her reign ; and those you 
all have seen. There have been written descriptions, 
too ; but these you may not perhaps all have read. But, 
at any rate, you know enough to know that the festival 
of this memorable year — which here too, in Eajkot, has 
been loyally celcVirated-— has not been without a great 
meaning for India as well as for all other parts of the 
Empire. 

First, what does this word “Jubilee” moan? It is 
derived from the Hebrew YdbSl, which means “a ram’s 
horn ” or “a ram’s horn trumpet.” Thence it comes to 
int'an “the blast of a trmn]tet,” and especially “ that happy 
trumpet blast” which, among the Jews, proclaimed the 
eommencement «f the glad fiftieth year, wlicn ail the 
bondsmen wore set at liberty, all the debts Avore cancelled, 
the lauds which had been estranged from their former 
owners rvore restored. Hence, among the Jew.s, the. Avord 
meant especially, The*]-lap])y Fiftieth Year of Liberation. 


xiir— OUR gracious ejMPRKss 

.'\iuong other nations, t'jesides the Jews, it has come to 
mean any “festivity,” whether associated with the idea 
of a term of fifty years or not. To us, in oiu^ Jubilee, 
the idea of fifty has of course a marked significance : and 
this y ear is a year of thanksgi ving •and jd^', because it 
completes the fiftieth year of our great (,)uccn-Em])ress’s 
reign..-' V 

Now, what do w^e really mean by that ? Uo we mean 
that a fifty-years’ reign is as happy as it is long, and thero- 
foro wye rejoice ? Do we mean that mere length of ymars 
is synonymoiis with happiness— that a long reign must of 
necessity be happy, whether it be good or not? Has not 
experience, in general, shown that a long reign is not often 
happy, and that a long reign, if it be not a good reign, has 
been a long misery to all who are concerned in it ? And is 
it not true, in this special case, that our Empress’s reign, 
though a good and great one, has not been an unbroken 
happiness to herself? 

Then why all this thanksgiving? 

Our Empress herself has answered these questions in her 
letter lately written to her Home Secretary. “ My enthusi- 
astic reception,” she says, “ has shown that the labour 
and anxiety of fifty long years, twenty-two of which I spent 
in uncloudecl happiness shared and cheered by my beloved 
Husband, while an equal number were full of sorrows and 
trials borne Avithout his sheltering care and Avise help, have 
been appreciated by my people.’’ 

You see it has been the long life of labour and anxiety, 
the sorroAA's and trials as AA'ell as the hapidnoss, the royal 
solitude, the heroic unselfishne^, which during the lapse 
of fifty years have so AAU’OUglit on millions of hearts that 
from the uttermosb ends oftthe Avorld the subjects of Her 
Majesty, and other peoples also, have been thankful to 
have this Jubilee occasion of giving ('.xpressi on to their 
long-pent admiration. In spite of that solitude, tho^ 
sorroAvs, those trials, “no Sovereign has ever maintained 
better the dignity of her Throne, ot ever made a deeper 
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impression upon the wliolc \)opulation of our planet.”* 
is -wlKit ouv Jubiloc means. 

The nrholo .Dritisli Empire is ])roucl of its E]npr<;ss, 
for it foc'k that in her it has a representative of all that 
is -womanly, high, aiJil reiined, of that which most ennobles 
and purifies humanity. Her subjects feel, too, that, higli 
as she is, she is still one with themselves ; that her royul 
Inau’t is linked with theirs by the bonds of mutual 
affection and sympatliy. They know that she lias loved 
them from the beginning, that she loves them still, that she 
will love them to the end ; and they have givim their love 
to lier. This is what we mean by our Jubilee. 

I should like to lay before you a tmv brief incidents 
of our Empress’s life, beginning with a story of her early 
youth, as told by her governess, the Barones.s I’jchsien, It 
tells us how she learnt for the first time, at the age of 
twelve, that she was the heiress presumptive to the librone. 
At that time, you know, her uncle was reigning, King 
AVilliam IV., w’ho died childless, and whom she afterwards 
succeeded in. June, 1S37. The Baroness had put a 
genealogical table of the Royal Family in the Princess’s 
history book, and the Princess Victoria on opening the 
history, remarked that she had not seen that talilo before. 
“It was not thought necessary that you should sec it,” 
the Baroness answered. “ I see,” said the Princess, “ I am 
nearer to the throne than I thonght,” “ SiO it is, madam,” 
replied the governess. After a sliort i)ause, the Princes.s 
answered, “Now, many a child would boast j but they 
don’t know the dilhculty, Thca’o is much of splendour ; 
but there is more of reffpoiisibility.” As she sjioJco, she 
had lifted up lier linger in an cmpliatic manner, and 
now .she gave her hand to th% govcrues.s, saying, “ I will 
bo good. I nnrlerstand now why you urged me so much 
to learn ovem Latin. My aunt,s Augusta and Mar.y never 
Tes.rnt it ; but you told me jjutin is the foundation of 
English grammar and of all the, elegant expres.siojis, ami 
‘ Spectator^ 18th June. — O'. M. 
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I learned it a.s you wislied it ; l>iit I understand all bettor 
now.” And tiien sbe rcj)eatcd, ‘M will bo good.” •Tiro 
.Baroness tl inn said, “Cut your Aunt Adolaid«|,s” (Queen 
of King William IVb) “is still young, and may have 
children, and of course they wofSld ascend the throne 
after their fatlier, Wiiliain iV., and not you, .Princess," 
“And, if it was so,” she an.swe.red, “T should never foci 
disa]>pointed, for I know by the love Aunt Adcla.ide liears 
me how fond she is of children.” 

There you sec her gentleness of heart combined with 
a dignified sense of tlie duties attaching to: her exalted 
position.: . “ I wiU he good^’ Would that every young::chicf 
in this College who, in lower degree, will have to discharge 
responsible and difficult duties in life, would remember 
this example of his Empress, and strive to prepare himself 
in the best manner by mastering the studies here set 
before hiin, and by striving to be good i 

So she passed the days of her girlhood, trained in a 
simple but excellent manner, and under the wise care 
and constant companionship: of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. She had just attained her legal majority— the 
age of eighteen — when she came to the throne. 

She had not rvasted her time. And when, soon after 
she had become Queen, licr prime minister apologised 
for trouliling her with a mass of >State papers, she said 
that the attention required for such inatter.s was to her 
l)Ut a, change of occupation ; she had not before Lad a life 
of leisure, since it was not long since siie laid loft off 
licr lessons. 

She was crowned, with greaf splendour, in ihe following 
year, on the 28t.h of June, in tliat same Al>bey in which 
her Jubib.'o has just b§cn so magnificently .solemnised, 
and in February, IK 10, she was married, to her cousin 
Prince. Albert, sou of the J.)uko of Saxe-C'oliurg-Gotha. , 
■From that time her lif('. was a very hap]\y one— you 
may read some account of it in her own book, “ Loaves 
from the -Xournal of onr .Tfife in the Fliglilands,” whicli 
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]\rr. Bliownaggree' lias translated into Gu,janlti— till tlie sad 
evBiit of Idle Prince Consort’s death in December, 1 861 . The 
sluulow o|. that great sorrow has clouded all her subsequent 
lifo, and, over since, .she lost; her hu.sband, our Einpre.ss 
has lived in •comparative seclusion from the scenes of 
public life. Hlie has shrunk from participating in royal 
exliibitions which can no longer be shared with him \Yhose 
life wa.s half her own. But not the less, while mourning 
for her husband, she has sympathised with the sorrows 
and the wants of her people. They and their trouldes 
have ever been uppermost in her royal heart. When, .soon 
after the Prince Consort’s death, an accident took place 
in a coal-mine by which a great number of miuer.s were 
killed, sbe sent a message of “ tenderest .sympathy to tlie 
poor widows and mothers,” saying that “ her own misery 
only made her feel the more for them.” If, because of 
the loneliness of her heart, she has not lived openly 
among her subjects, she has not the less lived for them. 
She has ever been wise and con.siderate and just, ever 
sympathetic and kind, as well to the jjoor and lowly a.s 
to the noble and great. Indeed, the remembrance of her 
husband may be said to have consecrated her later life 
not only to him but also to her -subjects. And the words 
of the great Engli,sh sfeitesman, Mr. Bright, were not 
less true than tender when he said that a Queen who could 
so keep alive the memory of her hu.sbaiid in her heart 
would not be likely to be wanting in a great and generous 
sympathy with her people. 

Nor ha, s she been wanting in .sympathy with her people 
of India. Whenever a iSfouble occurs in this land, a 
mes.sago of sympathy come.s from her. She delights to 
honour her Indian visitors ; an A we knoAV bow graciously 
she has just received those who have been deputed to offer 
the congratulatiojus of Kathiawar. Botli she and all tins 
■fflbmbers of her family have ever shown the wannest 

' Sii’ M. M. Bhownaggree, K.O.f.lC., M.P. for Bethnal Green 
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interest in all that concerns the welfare and progress of 
her Indian people. We know what an interest she has 
tak('niu Lady Duff erin’s noble efforts to introdnjje skilled 
medical treatment into the zenanas ; and indeed what an 
interest she lias taken, generally, in alL that* concerns our 
Empire’s good. And, as for the policy of her Indian 
government, we have only to read the Great Proclamation 
of ISof) to see how benevolent and just have been her 
intentions and those of her ministers, not only towards 
those under her rule but also towards all native States 
which, having a separate jurisdiction of their own, yet 
enjoy the great blessings of British protection and of 
British peace. 

Jjut it is not to our Empress in her public policy that 
1 wish so particularly to draw your attention. It is rather 
to her private character, which has given to her public 
policy the power of a high and honoured name, which 
has enshrined the fame of Queen Victoria deep in the 
hearts of her loving subjects. And it is to this universal 
admiration and reverence of her personal attributes that 
last months great Jubilee gave expression. “From the 
furthest isles of the ocean, from Australia and Japan, 
from Chili and the Canadian cities, ,from every capital of 
Europe and most of the largo cities of America, telegrams 
have come streaming in to congratulate Her Majesty, or 
to record festivals held in her honour. The President of 
the United States, the Emperor of China, and all European 
crowned heads have expressed their pleasure at the con- 
tinuance of her reign, and their sympathy with her 
character.” I have taken these'^last two sentences from 
a recent number of the Spectator} You see the respect 
and admiration have ratliH- been paid to the Empress 
herself than to the character of lier government. No 
doubt her government has been very good, and good 
beyond ail precedent. The progress of the last fifty years, 

* 25th June. — C, jH-f. 
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hot'Ji in England and in India, lum been iiunienso. Tliere 
lyivo been wonderful iinproveuients in tlie PoKt OJliue, 
in tlie power and the iise of steam, in te.legra]>hri and tele- 
phones, *and in the Suez Canal. The diseoverios of scicnc'c 
have done great tilings for the w’ealth and the eoinfovt 
of mankind. _ And these things will be recorded in history ; 
will be recorded, no doubt, as the -wonders of the great 
Victorian reign. But such things as these might happen 
in any reign, under any ruler. They arc matters of 
civilisation and government ; they are not matters of a 
ruler’s personality. They do not impress hiurian hearts. 
What impresses us is the personal example, and the 
])ersonal goodness, of our Empress ; and it is this which 
the wmrld will remember ; it is this to which all nations 
do homage now. 

There is a Kingdom above earthly kingdoms, the King- 
dom of Holiness and Love. It is the Kingdom of God, 
of which wo all, governors and governed, are members. 
■And he who in tlii.s world is placed in authority— whether 
in imperial authority like our Emi^ress, or in lower 
authority such as .some of you may exercise — must re- 
member that he has a duty to God, the groat King over 
all. Only in this Avay will he rightly be able to do hi.s 
duty to man. Only in this way can he win for himself 
an honour which will endure. For the Avorld and its 
pageants pass UAvay ; but the ruler -who does the will of 
God abides for ever in the love of God and in the hearts 
of a grateful people. 


funbiteBS to Hninials 

^*Tiir:Ikiv;/(hfitismihecU)Utlsimctmr, 

Thtif ?‘s ill. the ffrccn Jaivcsanionff the </ roves, 

Munit'iiiis ii deep ami rcvereatiitl mrc 

Fur the V i«jfend,iny ' creatures whom lie toves.'^ 

Wordsworth’s " Mari-Leaj) WdV' 

31sfc July, 1887. 

Of tLo many invaders wlio without reason have deluged 
poor India’s plains with blood, the bloodie.st probably 
was Jilahiniid of Ghaisni And yet it is of k-is father, 
Sabuktagin,^ that the following touching story is told. 
Sabuktagin, thoiigli of royal descent, was at first the slave 
of Alptagin, the first king of Ghazni ; but he must have been 
soniething more than a mere slave, for ho married Alptagin’s 
daughter, and succeeded him on the throne. However, in 
his youth he w’as poor, so poor that he had only one horse, 
and on thi.s horse he spent much time in hunting on the 
jfiains round Nishapur, the town where he then lived. 

It chanced one day that he saw a doc feeding, fearless 
of danger, with a fawn at'^her side ; and spurring his 
horse ho soon caught the fawn, and binding its legs, 
carefully laid it on i Inf saddle before ]jim. Then he went 
back towards the city. But, as lie went, the poor doe 
followed, gazing after him in a piteous manner ; aneb^ 
Sabuktagin’s heart w^as so moved with- compassion that ho 

‘ King of Ghnznf from%.JX 977 to 997 
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let tlie faAvn go free. Then the inotller, overjoyed, returned 
witJj her young one to their glad free life in the fields ; 
but still she ko})t glancing hack at Sabuktagin, her groat 
eyes brimiTiing with gratitude and love. And that very 
night Habuktagiu behahl in a dream the glorious Prophet, 
who said, “O Amir’ Nnsini’ddin Sabuktagi'n, the. tender 
mercy wdiich thou liast shown towards a defcuceles.s and 
unhap])y creature has been accepted before God’s throne, 
and in the council-chamber of the One God thy name is 
inscribed on the roll of kings. Wherefore, thou must 
always behave in this same manner to all thy people, 
nor ever give up this cpiality of mercy ; for kimlness and 
compassion are a well-spring of blessedness both in this 
world and in the next." 

That is an old story, but I should bo very sorry to 
think -that it is wliolly a fiction. It show's us, at any 
rate, in a truthful manner, the tender side of the 
Mahomedan creed, which lives, and must live, not by 
fire and force, but rather by deeds of compassion and 
love. 

It has seemed to me a suitable story with which to 
preface to-day’s address; for I wish to speak to you 
to-day about kindness to the lower animals. This subject 
has been brought to our minds because it lias been 
proposed to establish a Kathiawar branch of the Bombay 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
propo.sal w'as made by our friend Kumar Harbhamji, - and 
it was worthy of his gentle character. The thing w'hich 
appeared most to have struck him on his return from 
England w'as the lamentaljle want of consideration for 
* the sufferings of the poor beasts of draught, which servo 
us so well on the public roads, ^nd, beyond all doubt, he 
W'as right. There*is certainly a terrible amount of cruelty, 
^ and, according to the religions of us all, of irreligious 

You see the Proijliet called him “ Amtr ” in antiuipafcion.-— £7. M. 

* See note, p. 66. «■ 
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and culpable cruelty,* in the way in which such animals 
are commonly treated in India. To me I must s^ it 
has always appeared an amazing inconsistency that, in 
a hind where the life of the cow-kind is re^rded with 
peculiar reverence, so little attenti«n should be given to 
the sufferings of the miserable bullocks whicli are used 
for burden or draught. Have you not often seen these 
poor creatures — creatures of your .specially sacred breed— 
with tails almost wrenched off by cruel drivers, or rendered 
useles.s on account of galled backs, or necks so chafed 
that they cannot bear the yoke ? I think it is only true 
to say, though I am very sorry to say it, that, in the case 
of cows and bullocks, negligence, culpable, cruel negligence, 
very often causes deatli where violence would be tliouglit 
deadly sin. Yet surely a sudden death by violence 
would be far the more merciful of the two. If we 
must be careful to spare the cow’s life, let us also be 
careful to spare her live sufferings. The same remark 
applies, with perhaps greater force, to the other and less 
sacred beast.s of burden, to camels and horses and asses, 
and even to goats and sheep. How often do we see 
horses and asses, after a half-starved life of labour, loft 
alone to shift for themselves, so lank and weak that they 
liardly can stand, the heljdess spectators of their own 
diseased skeletons ! I say that we have a duty to these 
animals who so faithfully discharge their duty to us — 
a duty of humane consideration and care ; and if Harli- 
hamji’s effort should help us to realise that duty in the 
future more than in the past, gratitude will be due to 
him from us as well as fromr these dumb, patient clients 
whose advocate he has become. 

I wish also to-day to^peak of our duty to all the other 
animals, wild and tame, whicli here in India are so closely 
connected with our daily lives. It is wonderful to think 
how much we are with them, and yet how little w(i know 
of tlumi ! Some of them are our hourly companions, and 
more than companions, — our fricihds and our comforters. 
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For there is in tliom a power of sympathy— a power of 
selfless, if voiceless, coininuiiion— which is hardly to bo 
equalled hf- owr human friendships, Me cannot here in 
India make top inuch„ of these dumb companions. Wo 
can hardly tell how much they do for ns. Evury living 
creature about us, whether the lizards which haunt our 
walls, or the squirrels which make every tree a home, or 
tlie birds, or the bats, or even the insects — i)orhai)S T can 
hardly include the snakes, though many of them, too, are 
perfectly harmless — let us have kindly feedings towards 
them all. But to those ainmals of which we make pets, 
which share more particularly our personal regard, Jet us 
be particularly kind. Every clay let us think of them, and 
attend to their comfort. If we do, they will repay us, I 
am quite sure, with more faithful attachment ; but, without 
that, our kindness to them will repay itself. For kindness 
to them is one of those “little nameless unremembei-ed 
acts” which, as the poet Wordsworth says, are “the be.st 
j)ortion of a good man’s life.” Kindness to them will keep 
our hearts warm, and will help us to bo better and kinder 
to our fellow-men. Above all tJdncfs keep your heart warm : 
if T had nothing else to love I should make u ‘pet of a eock- 
roachd That advice was given to me, when [ first came, 
out to India, by one of the gentlest ami wisest of judges 
that ever adorned the Indian Bench.' Let me give the 
same advice to you ; let mo say to you also, Kee]) your 
hearts Avarm. Be, like Sabnktagfn, coni] uis.sionate and 
kind. Never Avittiugly or needlessly cause any ])ain to 
these creatures, who are sp, much in your power, yet of 
whom you really know so little. Such tender behaviour 
would seem to be especially the duty of every good Hindu, 
who believes that'»ail animals arc inhabited by souls not 
different in kind from the souls of men. At any rate, avo 
may certainly say that they, like us, are God’s cveaturos ; 
they, like us, are created by Him, and are jiart of Hi.s 


* Sir Laurence Peel, Chief Justiee of Calcutta. — Q. M, 
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world and 'll Ik work. *^iid whether loe regard them or not, 
he riiire He regards them with love and compassion, asid 
holds us rcsponsihlo for the Avay in which 'we trgat them, 
His servants and ours. 

Now, what are wc.to say about sjjoft? Do*not we, when 
we go hunting or shooting, wittingly and needlessly cause 
to aniinnls without any justifying cause? Originally, 
no douht, hunting was pi-a,otised as a lawful means of 
ol'itaiiiing food, say huvful, for it is a part of God’s law' 
that life should be siipjiorted by life, from the lion which 
lives on the, d(ier of the forest * to the liau’d which preys 
on the niotl) of tlu; wall. “ Life is the means of life ” ; that 
is .a natural law, which applies to man as to other creatures ; 
and man, the head of created bedngs, may lawfully take 
other (U'eatures’ lives, if necessity arise, to use them as 
fiiod,® (Some tame animals must ho so used, and some 
wild animals also ; and if their death he instantaneous, 
if there be no deliberat(; cruelty, man is justified in 
taking their lives, whether they be shot or otherwise 
sacrificed. 

Hut all sport is not undertaken for food : what .shall we 
say of hog'hunting, or the coursing of foxes and jackals 1 
I tliink we .shall find it impossible to argue that such sport 
is Via/ cruel. !' think wo shall find it impo.s.sible to })rnve 
that such .sjKirt is often necessiiry'. Soinetiincs, of course, 
these animals, as vermin, may have to he de,stroyed for 
man’s comfort, but this is not always, not often, the case. 
In general, they are pursued for man’.s })leasure, and man’s 
pleasure certainly mc‘an.s pain for them. Put yourself in 
tlm })lacc of the hunted fox, ortiie wild boar .surrounded 
])y spears, and think what their feelings mu.st be! Very 
nmeli, I imagine, what y^jurs would be, if pursued by a 
herd of infuriated elephants. Such .sport* must, I fear, bo 


* I am thinking lie.ve of our Gujarat lion wliieh is found in llio 
Gir Forest of .hinagaclh.— e\ d/, 

- Sou Dr. Iliilih'v’H “ Maim ” (“ Sacred Books of the Eastr’ Series), 
V. 2S-:10, p. 173.-C'. M. 
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admitted to be cruel. But is it jtiHtifiable cruelty ? * Tins 
is a question which each one of us must answer for himself. 
There are many manly and excolleut ({ualities— health and 
strength, }»ersoverance and courage, qniclcness and dexterity 
of eye and liuTb— which are developed l')y means of s])ort : 
and some may think, and perhajis with reason, that, for 
the acquirement of such qualities, man may be allowed to 
give some pain to the inferior aniuiais. Others may think, 
with the Jains and Buddhists, and with the Vciishnava.s - 
among the Hindus, that nothing can ju.stify the inlliction 
of such pain. Each must decide for himself. Only, if we 
decide that sport is allowable, let us lie careful not to 
pursue it in a cruel spirit ; let n.s be careful to sjiare the 
life of the hunted creature whenever we can ; and, like 
Babuktagin, let us be kind. 

There is another kind of so-called sport, wdiicli certainly 
does not deserve the name, and which has no ground 
of justification. I mean those cruel fights of the arena 
between elephants, and buffaloes, and rams; and the con- 
tests between fighting partridges and cotdc.s ; which are as 
deliasing to those who behold them as they are cruel to the 
animals themselves. I hope you will oiie and all .set your 
faces against such unmitigated cruelty as that. 

“ He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and boast. 

He prayeth best, who lovelh best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

God and man alike must have loved the noble Indian 
elephant “ Hero,”.rWho, with his mahout, went into battle, 

* As, for instance, war, which is certainly cruel, is justifiahlo 
under certain conditions,— (7, M. 

® The followers of Vishnu, tho Preserver, as d istiuct from the 
df-vutfSB of Phiva, the Derfuroyer. 
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bearing tlie standard (Hf their king. When the mahout was 
killed by a shot, which also grievously wounded, the 
cle]>hant, the noble beast refused to move without his 
master’s order. How could he know that that master was 
dead 1 The troops on his side began to \mver, and then 
fell back as tho enemy advanced : they seemed to be 
stricken wdth panic. lint still the noble boast stood firm : 
he. could not move till his master bade him, Ecsolutely 
ho kept his ground, the banner still waving over his head ; 
and, seeing it, the disheartened soldiers rallied and charged 
again with such spirit that nothing could resist them. 
Tims retreat was turned into victory. The battle w'as won ; 
the struggle was over. But the dauntless elephant stood 
there still. The voice which had bidden him march and 
halt — that voice alone could bid him retire. For three long 
days and three long nights no one could move him from 
his po.st. Then the soldiers remembered the dead mahout's 
son, a little child nine years of age, who had often sat 
on Hcro’.s hack, and whom the gentle creature had loved. 
When the boy was brought from his home — a distance of 
a hundred miles— Hero recognised him at once, and hoAved 
his head at his voice. Then ho looked wistfully round for 
his master, but, not seeing him, he obeyed the child and 
began his homeward march. His back Ava.s still draped 
with tho trappings which he had worn on the day of battle ; 
but they Averc .stained and torn ; they hid a ghastly Avouiid 
in his side. 

At last tho encampment Avas reached, and Hero began a 
patient search in every tent for his missiug master. Not 
finding him, ho trumpeted forth his bitter disappointment. 
Then, exhausted with his wound, he tenderly AA'ound his 
trunk round the orphai;^ boy, and died. His brave 
ol)edience had Avon the battle ; his duty aa^s done, and noAv 
ho might rest.^ 

Before I conclude, let me add a feAy words in special 

• Tin's .story ia taken from Our*WceMii.—0, M. 
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comraendiition of tlic clog, wlio, from the very earliest times, 
liari'hceii the companion and friend of man. You Avill find 
sonic truc«t.anecdotes about dogs in iMr. Woochs “.rotkncl 
Revisited,” -whioh, unless your hearts he made of stone, will 
certainly move them to tears. The hook is in our lihrury, 
Especially read the touching story of the little Scotch 
terrier called Medore, on page 15G. 

No one, I am sure, who has kept a dog has ever heeii 
other than better for his comxiany. Tin?, horse, and, the 
eic])hant may, perhaps, be his equal in .sagaeity ; hut the- 
size of the ting has made him fitter for doraesUc association, 
and he claims a pre-erainenco in the favour of man which 
dates from the dawn of history. Dr. Wclldon, in speaking 
on this same subject to the hoys of Harrow (School, ha.s 
alluded to “ the faitliful hound ” of Odysseus, with whose 
story “ the poetry of the world begins.” And surely there 
is no loss meaning in the fact that in the Alahabharata, 
an epic poem probably quite as old as the, Odysseyd the 
story similarly ends with a dog, the faithful companion 
of the Five TYuidus. You remember how, after their 
sorrowful victory over their Kuru cousins, when Krishna 
was dead, and lUilarama, and the iron age had now hep;uu, 
Yudhisthira and his brothers resolved to spend the rest 
of their days in retirement from the world. iSo they left 
their city with Draupadi and one faithful dog, and went 
towards the land of sunrise and through many I'ouutries ; 
a,nd then they journeyed southwards ; and then towards 
the west, till they cjamo to “ the ancient city of Krishiui, 
now washed over by the^oceaii tide.” And then they 
turned towards the north, and still held on their way, till 




‘ The relate the stoi^ of tlie war hetwoea the five 

Pifndu priiioea (see p. 87) and theh* cousins tlie. hundri'd Kara 
- jwinccs who dwelt at Indraprastha or l)clhi. All the jivinees fif 
India took part with one side or tho other. The chief friends c(f 
the brothers were Krishna and Balaraina, inearnatioas i)f Vishnu, 
who reigned in Hwiirak^ •■n the coast of Gujiirift. Pranpadi was 
the wife of the brothers. 
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they reached the mighty Hiniiilaya and the purity of the 
eternal snows. And there tliey died, one after the other ; 
hut Yudhisthira outlived his brothers and Draupadi, and 
the faithful dog alone was his eoini)an|pn to t][jo end And 
tlicre, among the eternal hills, where peace and purity 
reign for over, the faithful dog was admitted with Ids 
master into the joys of smmja, (heaven).^ 

' This (lug is tu h.'ive li(->tin an inrarnatiun of .Dinmna 

I’iija, (i)i' (Jiviiic iuiigu. Itiit wliiit tiigiiity it gives to tiie nature of 
the dug that Hiicli ail idea Hltuiild ii'ive Iierni cuneeivi'd !■—(". M, 
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Uhc flowers of tbe fielD 

I know J am grass of the lowly &o(l ; 

I ktioto J am ivorthless and small; 

But am I not grass in the garden of God, 

And is He mt Lord of all?” 

Not only the nightingale singing on the rose-hush teljcth his 
heads to God, hut even every thorn of the hush is a tongue to deelare 
His praise.” 

Translated from Saadi's “ GuUstdn.” 

7th Augufit, 1887. 

I SPOKE last week of the animal world, by which w'c 
are so closely surromided ; and to-day I should like to 
invite your attention to the manifold beauties of the 
vegetable kingdom. And the consideration of such a subject 
seems especially suited to this monsoon season, when all 
nature is arrayed in her fresh green livery, and hai)])y 
fields, flourishing with millet and cotton, sewn suddenly, 
as if by magic, to take the place of the burnt barren plains 
which have wearied our .eyes in the hot summer’s glare. 
All nature appears as if it had suddenly awaked from 
the dead to new life and new Joy: Avhat a wonderful and 
beautiful transformation it is ! 

You may perhaps remember the passage in the “ Vishnu 
Bhagwata” where the burst of the rains is poetically 
described as the blessing of Indra' poured out upon 

TncU'a— thfi Rky God. Prithivf— the Earth Goddesfl. 
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rritliivl in gUulunsa ancl^tertility. Grlslima, the hot season, 
lias, we are told, too, long held tyranny over the earth, 
(.iver beasts and birds and creeping things ; so Indra comes 
forth to wage war with the tyrant. The thundering clouds 
are his kettle-drums, the lightning the flash of his sword, 
the long lines of white herons his glistening banners; 
the cries of the peacocks and frogs are his battlo-bards, 
sounding the warriors’ praise ; the drops of rain are his 
arrows. Grishina discomfited flics from the field: and, 
after eight inonths of separation, Prithivi rejoices in the 
jiresenco of her Rain-lord, who brings all fulness to the 
thirsty earth. 

And, indeed, whether we speak in poetry or in prose, 
we can hardly exaggerate the blessing of the monsoon. 
For we know, from our Political Economies, that all 
the wealth which the world possesses is derived from the 
vegetable products of the ground. Gold and silver, too, 
come from the ground ; but what use or what value 
have gold and silver, if we have nothing to eat? Man’s 
life de] lends on the annual crops ; if there are no crops, 
men die of starvation. And the crops depend on the 
annual rain. Therefore we bless the monsoon. 

But the rainfall does more than give us food ; it clothes 
the earth with beauty and shade, from the smallest flower 
which Inrks in the grass, from the tiniest lichen on the wall, 
to the mighty banyan, which is indeed the emperor of the 
vegetable world, and attains its greatest size here in India. 
The banyan is the grandest of the trees of the world, and 
not far from here we have, I believe, the largest banyan 
which the wmrld has produced— I mean the famous Kabir 
Wad, abont twelve luiles up the Nerbudda from Broach. 
Mr. Forbes, writing inorg than a hundred years ago, 
describes this tree as “extending over a Tircumference of 
2,000 feet,” and it must be even larger now. It took me 
more than a quarter of an hour to walk round its outer 
stems ten years ago. And it must liave an age of vast 
antiquity in proportion to its size. * There is a tradition, 
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intmtii)iRHO>y Diiiny writers, that tho afluiiviil of AleXiioder 
the (hviit eii(‘ain]>ed with his men nuder its ishade ; and, 
kidecal, if Alexander’s fleet over sailed to Broach at all 
(which js very doubtful), there is nothing impossible in the 
story, so far as tlie age of the tree is concerned, ^yllat a, 
noble inonufnent itts, and what wonderful stories it would 
have to tell us, if only it ciould speak ! No wonder that 
men revere it as sacred, and regard it as one of Nature’s 
cathedrals. 

Bub it is not only on account of its size that the banyan 
is interestjjjg. Every loaf, every branch, every 
(aerial rootlet) of it is a wonder and iuystery, so tliaf; it is 
not too mui'.Ii to say that, if we tlioronghly understood 
the banyan in all its parts, wo should understand tiie 
whole mystery of life, we should know “vhat (lud and 
man is.” I will only ask you one question. You kuo^v 
that generally trees bear flowers ; first the flowers and then 
the fruits. The banyan tree bears fruits which rve call 
Tfta ; but where are the flowers ? Have you ever seen a 
banyan, or peepul, or any kind of fig-tree, in flowci'? .1 
think you will answer that you have not. The reason is 
that the Tr/ta themselves are a mass of flowers, elusteretl 
together oir an enlarged flower-stand, like an umbrella 
turned outside in. So the flowers, which in other plants 
are outside, are in the fig-order inside their supports, and 
that is why we eannot see them. But if you open a :7Vf«, 
and look for them, you will see them easily. Is not this 
very interesting ? There is much more to bo said about 
these flowers, which I will tell you at some other time. 

I want you now to look at some other plants, fcihall we 
take a stroll towards the Camp, and talk, as we walk, of 
wliat we see ? T don’t wish to give you a lecture on botany, 
but only to kindle your intesest in the exquisite olqects 
which lie all around ns. You know, 1 daresay, that flowers 
in general have four distinct parts : first a cuj) wliich is 
generally green, then a circle of leaves which are generally 
of a colour other than green, then some threadlike stems 
78 
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witli lioadK wliicli dust, and lastly a contufi seed- 

vcssf], sonu'tliiu^" liko a postlc, tapering urto a- head which 
is offci) sjilit or divid-.,‘d. All tlowers do not corres/iond 
with this description ; hut this will do in genai'al. These 
flowers which I hold in my hand (llondcletia and Jasmine) 
will ex]ihnn to you what I mean. Look now at this tkor 
hciigo on our leftl The whole hedge is covered with a 
gaunt leafless creeper, ^Yith jointed angular stems, ending 
in a beautiful knob of white starlike flowers. If wt! br(3ak 
it at auy one of its joints, a thick milky jnioc exudes. This 
is a very famous iDlant of great religious and historic 
untiijnity ; for it is no otlier than the Soma Plant {Sana- 
afnanut- i iifirhmlnon\ so praised, and indeed deified, in the 
Veda.’ And yet in thcr.o degenerate days few' Hindus even 
know'- it by sight. It is very common hern in Rajkot, and 
in all tile thnr btislies in our neighbourhood. This 
lilte other plants of its family, has winged seeds. The 
w'ings consist of soft downry tufts wdiich, attached to the 
seeds, bear them along, like little balloons, througli the 
air. And liere is the Ankdo {Calotro'pis procem^^ a plant 
w'hich grow's wihl all over India, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himnllayas, wdiich belongs to the same Asclopiad family 
and it, too, has the same winged seeds. This is a plant 
W'hich for us must always have a peculiar interest, for under 
its shade, as the story goes, the mighty Akbar was born. 
You rfunomber how, when his father HumAyiin w'as wander- 
ing forloi'n in tlic clesorts of AmarJjot, his beautiful young 
wdfe bore him a son under the shacl6'of this shrub of the 
desert, the oidy shrub (as tbe proverb tells us) w'hich the 
camel of the desert ref uses to eat. The word Ankdo comes 
from the (Sa.nskrit Arh\ which means “ the sun.” Ko doubt 
this })lfnit received its name from its five raylike jmtals. 
And sec here, close besiftc us, in this ^unc hedge, is the 

’ The, Vedas arc collrtTionH of hymns, prayers, and religious 
precepts and ai’gumouts, which are supi)o,sed to have been 
reduced to their present form in the fourteenth century l)efore 
Ghrist. « 
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Surajvd {Ptnitatropis microphyllo^^^ which is 

to he found entwined in all hedges in the mojiths of July 
and August. It belongs to the same order as tlie Anhio, 
and has liowers, very small ones, of the same five-rayed 
shape. Tlie fidwers ai?8 so sniaii, and so inconspiououvs, of a 
greenish-yellow colour, that I doubt if any of you have 
seen them, common as they are. You will not see them 
unless you look for them. The IiaJdpi 2 ')i {Gryptosterjia 
with its long whiplike shoots, and beautiful 
bell-shaped flowers, is also very common in this hedge, and 
the pretty Chamar-dndheli (Dfmim extensa), with its heart- 
shaped leaves, and the Kltavrlchodi {Leptadenia rcUcidaiit)^ 
with its thick clusters of pendent green flowers. All tliesc 
plants are of the same called Asclejnads, 

after /Esculapius, the Greek god of medicine. And they 

all have winged seed*, like the A’omti ; so that, when they 
are released from the ripe follicles, they fly away like little 
Vjalloons and alight at a: distance from the i>arent plant. 
So now perhaps you can guess the use of those feathered 
seeds. Nothing which Nature has contrived but has some 
use, whether we know it or not. And the use of these 
halloons attached to the seeds is this — that they help 
to scatter the seeds, so that they may not all fall in one 
place and sjwing n|.) together and choke one another. Other 
plants accomplish the same end by different means ; some 
have hooks, or roughnesses or spines, which fasten them- 
selves on passing objects, and so arc carried to different 
places. You know the curious seed {Yinchi) of Vinchodlo 
{Martynia dmMra\ which, no doubt, has assumed that 
shape with a view to fastening itself in the hair or wool of 
passing animals, or even perhaps in men’s clothes. Similarly, 
the rough burrs of Aghedo {Aclityranthei asj?}era) and of 
Jhipto (Triwiifetta roUmidifolia) catch hold, as wo know, 
very easily of any passing body, and so are transferred to 
“ fresh woods and pastures now.” Similarly, by the colour 
and the sweetness of their fruits other plants attract birds 
to use them as food, ai5d thus, when the Inrds have eaten 



tlxo fruits, tlio seeds scattered, some here, some there. 
Is not tills wouderfiil and very interesting? If men in 
!i town arc overcrowded, they can have recourse "to 
emigration, because men have the power of loiomotion. 
r>rit plants, which have not such locomotive power, arc 
obliged to resort to other contrivances ; an^ you see how 
ingeniously they do so. 

Yet ]'tlants, though I'ooted in one .situation from which 
they Ciuinot move, have .still a very remarkabhi power 
(if moving tlndr lindis almo,st as if they had wills corre- 
r'ponding with the wills of men. For instance, touch this 
beautiful little feather-leaved plant, Rimhino (J^Jschi/nomcne 
Itulivn), very sensitive, S}n’ead out at your feet, You .sec 
all llie, lealUis .slnink up at your touch, a.s if you had hurt 
the p()or little tliiag s feelings. Thi.s plant belongs to tlic 
great Ti;a tribe. And there i.s another plant, Biophytxmi 
ncmiUmath — I am not sure of its Gujarilti name, — of the 
(k-ranium tribe, which docs the same thing. It is a very 
])retty little jilant, with yellow flowers, blossoming now, 
and I can .show' you it, if you plea.se. The “telegraph 
})lant,” DesntfxUuni, (/?/?’<? ?i.s, also a Pea, has the habit of 
jerking its leaves to and fro, in a nervous manner, when 
exj)o.s(id to the ,sun. This plant is not, I think, to be 
found here ; but I saw' it the other day in Ceylon, and 
very curious it is to see. 8o, too, if you touch the stamens 
of a cactus, tlu'y shrink up suddenly, as if ashamed. And 
wixat shall we think of the pretty little ^Sunclew {Drosera 
rohiiiiJ ifolia), a native of the Indian as well a,s English 
hills, ^vi!ich ha.s .slender and sticky threads on the upper 
.sides of its leaves ; and when a fly happens to alight on 
the.se thread, s, they .suddenly curl up, and clasp it tight, 
until it dies and, part of its body is absorbed into the 
l)Iant for nonvislimoixt? so this preity and delicate 

3 jlant is really a gay and cruel deceiver— an animal-eating 
vegetable, ' 

These remarkable faet.s appear to indicate that plants 
have nerves like tlio.so of animals. || .say aj'xpear^ for this 
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motiCn of plants has not yet bec^ thoroughly explained. 
At any rate, plants have organs similar to nerves, whie-h 
cab also be similarly soothed as well as irritated. If o})ium 
be sprinkled on a sensitive plant, it is no longer sensitive : 
it appears to bo paralysed.^ Is not this very .strangu ? 

And there are a hundred other things which are equally 
strange in the vegetable world, if only we have eyes 
to see them. For instance, it is known to all who have 
eyes that all flowers are not open all day ; oach, flower 
has its own time of opening, one early in the. day, another 
late; some, like “the moon-creeper,” only at night, and 
not in the day at all. And so the ])otanisis of some 
countries have arranged flower-clocks, by which each hour 
can be known by the flower which blo.ssoins iri it. Every 
hour has its flower. So, perhaps, if clocks had not been 
invented, wo might have paid more attention to gardens 
as means of indicating the time. In this 'ivay, as in a 
thousand other ways, plants might he made useful as 
well as ornamental. 

The uses of plants are indeed numerons, beyond all 
our powers of admiration, you kno-w that, besides onr 
food, nearly all our medicines, including quinine, are 
derived from ])lants ; and how useful they arc for tim1)er 
and cordage, and for the supply of a, thousand otlier articles 
of our daily need ! Tidcc, for e.xam])le, the cocoanut, and 
think what that palm-tree alone does for man. It gives 
milk and wine to those who dwell near it ; its kernel 
. sujiplies them with food ; the W'alls of their huts are made 
of its stem, the roof of its leaves. Its leaves sup])ly 
also umbrellas and hats for shelter from the sun. Its 
fibre makes cloths, and mats, and sails, and excellent 
ropes which do not rot in water. And its delicate oil is 
as useful for la^ii)s as for purposes of food ! 

I have been carried away by this subject till I hardly 
know whore to stop, and I could go on with my gossip for 
hours, for the subject is infinite. But our time has limits. 

* Pouct^t’s “ Universe.” — 0. M, 
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licfoix' 1. coruihida, I .sVuld like you to wanclor witli me 
a fow steps fnrtlier on, to admire these beautiful creepers 
of tlic Vine order— tlu) Kkat-Khatumhdo {Gissm carnosa)^ 
wliich gross's (ivery where, and the Dht.mvel Indica), 

witli ils ?iiagjiifi(uui-t leaves and grajjjDlike ciusters of rich 
round l)erries. And see, at a little <listaneo from the 
liinlge, lhat lovely little lily, the Kadali {Phdangiwn 
lidjcromn )) — as Koxbnrgli says, very like an English 
“ snowdro]),'”— udiicli has its “bunch of grapes’’ under- 
ground, in the thickly clustei'ed bulbs of its root. And, 
aVatve all, towering u}) through the hedge, admire the 
glory <jf ilu! tSIiiiKjddio Vachnciy {Ghrhsa sxcpcrba), with 
its spli/ndid llowtws and clasping leaves, whicli possesses 
tin.* ]»(iwer of cha,nging its colour, from yellow at first to 
nva.ngi*, and then from orange to red. The changeable 
rose {Ifi.biscvs m-utabilis) -and the Lai chameli {Quisqualis 
JiidUu) similarly blush from white to pink, and from 
pink to red. Here, too, are some fine convolvuluses— the 
rieli wdiite. Jfdd {Rivm orm,ta) covering trees with its 
]arg(', showy llowers, and the WasoUir {Tpnmoea tU 7 q}et}mn), 
much used in medicine, and so called because its stems 
are triangular, with throe nerves or wings. There is also 
the huge Ganmdra-vel convolvulus {Argyrela spfciosa), 
called in English “the elexihant creeper,” with its fine 
light ])urple flowei's and gigantic climluug .stems which 
botanists name “lianas.” Here it is vulgarly known as 
thy Sdjiuhn'sziL Tt, too, is used in medicine. 

bTow, to descend from the huge and the higlr to the 
lowly and small but equally lovely; look at this little 
plant at your feet with bright blue stars glistening .shyly 
from their cradle of feathering leaves j is it not very 
beautiful? It was mentioned the other day in a speech 
by Sir Elphinstonc (Trant-l')nfi'', late Govwnor of Madra,s, 
who spoke of it with much admiration, and compared it 
with the Engli,sli “Speedwell.” It is the Jiukhadi, or 
hairy one, because of its liairy leaves ; and botanists call 
it Lvohndus htrsuhis—Evolvixlns, no4 CV^tvolvulms, becfiu.so 
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it rulls out njHtn ihtj ground, and? does not hvine up and 
refund otlier idants, as the rest of its family do. Tliore 
is another little herh, very common in our garden-plots 
in the ct)ld weather, and very common in Ihigland also, 
whose GujariUji nan^(^ I cannot discover. In England wo 
call it the Pimpernel {Anagtdli^ <irv<m&h). It rejoices my 
heart when I see it liere in flower every year, in Jfinuary 
and February. Tho only diffci'ence hetweon our piin- 
])ernG} and tho Ihjglish one is that the latter is commonly 
red, while ours is always blue,' It is a. little cosmopolitan 
of tho vcgetahlo world, as the sparrow is among birds. 
You may know it by its tiower-stalks curving inwards 
and downwards as soon a.s its flowers wither. Hut I must 
not run on any further. 

Now, why have I given you to-day this long rambling 
discourse on the subject of plants 1 Because I am 
anxious, if I can, to interest you in these and other of 
the beautiful -works of Nature. I believe you will find 
in such objects of pursuit an immense addition to the 
pleasures of life, and a means of innocent and charming 
reci'eation, which will lift you above paltry thoughts of 
yourselves, and raise you to Nature, and Nature’s God, 
For of Nature, says Wordsworth : 

“ ’Tis her privilege', 

Through all the years of this our life, to h'ad 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so im])ress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, tluit neither evil tongues, 

Bash jiuigmonts, nor the sneers of solfisli men, 

Nor greetings w-hcro no kindness is, nor all 
The dreai-fr intercourse of 'daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all that "we behold 
Is full of blessings,” 

The English anagallis is sometimes blue also. — G. M. 
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Thus WunLwovth ]iifs beautifully written of Nature; 
and liis words are not less true than beautiful. “ Nature,” 
as lie also tells us, “ never did betray the heart tj;fat loved 
her” ; and when your thoughts ai’e near to Nature, they 
will not, I IjcHovo, be far from God, 
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‘^Archery, cricket, (lun ami jitthinri-rail, Ilqiw. and boat, are ail 
ednnatorsi, lilcmlisers ; and -provided only the buy haif resources, 
and is of a noble, and inyenmus strain — these will not serve him 
less than the books. . , , Provided always the hoy is teachable, 
football, cricket, arehcry, swimming, slcatiny, climbing, fencing, 
riding, are lessons in the art of power, which it is his iiuiiti business 
to learn; — riding, specially, of mhieh Lord Herbert of Okerhary 
said, ‘A good rider on a good horse is as much above himself and 
others as the 'World can make, him.'” 

Emerson's Conduct of Life.” 

14tll Augugfc, 1887. 

At the time when this College of ours was first opened 
there was nothing, I think, iu our system which evoked 
more adverse criticism than our encouragement of games. 
There appeared to be a dominant idea in the public mind 
that a college, being a place of study, should be a place 
of study only, and that any time given to vigorous play 
must be so much time wasted or misapplied. I am not 
sure that a suspicion of that sort is not still lurking iu 
some people’s ininds ; but, in (general, I aih glad to see, 
both in our schools and colleges, that far more attention 
is given than formerly to open-air sports and physical 
exercises. The last fifteen years have witnessed a marked 
change in this respect throughout India ; and it is a 
change, I am sure, wliich is for the public good. 
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l^’or none of us siipjloses that a man is all he can be, 
and should be, through his intellect alone. No one e^en 
su}iposos that the training of mind is all that Jis needed 
in the training of man. But, even if it were so, the energy 
of the intellect is so closely connec'Sed with the health of 
the I’lody that the development of our muscular powers — 
not excessively, Imt to a reasonable extent — is a necessary 
aid to tlu^ projjcr dovolopiuent of our mental faculties. 

For ]uan is a compound of many ingredients, of which 
the iiitelleot is iiKleed an. impoi^^ one. But it is the 
combiiiation of all these ingredients — not the intellect 
alone, by itself -^wMch makes .we call a man’s 

character. And it is the perfect character which makes 
the pci-.fect man. Therefore the object of all our training— 
which is to make j^ou good as well as learned— should bo 
to develop every part so that the whole may bo harmonious 
and complete. And we believe that towards this object 
games of prowess and strength and skill contribute very 
considerably. For while they strengtlieii the muscles they 
strongtheu also the mind and character. 

And indeed in the earliest ages of the world this fact 
appears to have been well recognised. The demi-gods and 
heroes of the olde.st religions are not only types of moral 
excellence, but also of perfection of athletic development 
and of beauty of form. Bdma is not only the great and 
the good ; he is also the archer whose shafts never miss. 
The five Pdiidus,F though distinguished each by special 
attributes *Yudhisthira for piety, Arjuna for bravery, 
Bhfma for strength, Sahadeva for astrology, Nakula for 
mastery in cattle and horse breeding— were all alike 
famous for feats of prowess and athletic skill. The old 
I’ersians, wo are told, smnmed up tho_^ main objects of 
their education in these three points ; (1) Shooting with 
the ]) 0 w, ( 2 ) I'idiug, and (3) Speaking the Truth ; and, 
similarly, you will find in your old religious books many 
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precepts exhortiiig to bodily exerase “ as giving strengtli, 
courage and endurance, aiid as warding off indigestion 
and otlior ailments to which the imexeinasod ilesh is heir.” ' 
The prSetice of archery as a salutary exercise, so frequent 
in the days o£,old, see from the ancient Aryan epics 
as well iis from those of the Persians and Greeks, has 
generally fallen into disuse since the bow has ceased to 
bo a weapon of war ; but ridiug, as it was practised of 
old, contimios to bo practised to this day, as, lot us hope, 
it will coiitimio to lie practised to the end of time. If men 
were to give up equestrian oxcreisc, anti take to riiling 
bicycles and tric.yclos only, I am afraid that mnoh moral 
nerve and >strongth. would bo lost by the change. T'erhaps 
of all solitary exercises riding is the best. And, in one 
sense, it is not a solitary exercise, for the horse is a sort 
of companion : a sympathy arises between horse and rider 
which must, I think, be wholesome for both. In addition 
to the advantage of rapid locomotion, no exercise gives 
snch elation to the spirit, at the cost of so little fatigno 
to the body, as a good gallop over the fields. And a 
student, who lia.s enjoyed vsuch exercise, will certainly study 
tlio better for it. Our mounted drill has more in it than 
that ; for it tcache.s us to act together, each in his own 
proper place, and shows us, in a manner well suited to 
the special genius of this province, the value of orderly 
movement and rhythmic combination. And of course our 
games of tilting and tent-i')cgging tend to increase our 
courage and nerve, and to develop manual dexterity and 
aecumte judgme^at of eye. These are exorcises native to 
laidia of old ; as also is Polo, an excellent sport, demanding 
in the highest degree the promptitude of a fearless horse- 
man conibined with a calm and/, practised judgment. In 
India of old, toG, much attention was paid to the feats 
of the gymnasium ; to wrestling, boxing, and the dexteroms 
use of ‘nmgd<d&) or Indian clubs. You remember, for 

^ The Ayurveda : fi!t)ra the Shukla yajurveda.— C'. M. 
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instance, how the Pflriilns and Knras were all trained 
together in the feats of the gymnasium, and how fche 
former excelled the latter in these as well as in mental 
ac(iomidishinents. And these gymnastic exercises, also, 
are excellent of their kind ; and ^lerliapa they are the 
very best kind, if more hardening of our muscles be 
the object in view. On the whole, I must say that, if 
modern India had maintained the practice of ancient India, 
and especially the practice of the ancient RAjjjiits, in the 
matter of outdoor sports of prowess, she would not have 
had much to learn in these days from the nations of the 
West, But the Aryan prowess is not what it -was, and 
some of the old Aryan sports have gone with it, 

I have only said this to show that in our English 
enoouragement of outdoor s})orts there is nothing which 
conflicts ndth the national ideas or usage of India at her 
best. The spirit which animates English games is the 
spirit which animated the Aryans of old. 

A great authority on education has told us that “the 
exchange of study for sport has the twofold advantage 
of muscular exercise and agreeable play. To pass from 
anything that is simply laborious to the indulgence of a taste 
or liking, is the fruition of life. To emerge from constraint 
to liberty, from the dark to the light, from monotony to 
variety, from giving to receiving — is the exchanging of pain 
for pleasure. This, which is the substantial reward of 
labour, is also the condition of renovating the ijowers 
for further labour and endurance.” ' 

Now, games and .sports, besides being agreeable as 
relaxations from mental effort, also teach ns many things 
which cannot l>o acquired by mere labour of the mind. I 
have spoken already of tl^e generalship, the cool head as 
well as the firm hand and eye, which are required for Polo, 
And to that we may add the quality of fairness, which 
games to'icli us better than anything else. We cannot 

> Bain’s “ 'Education as a Scieneff,” p. 4C.--C'. M. 
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cheat in games of prowess. Tlitt whole meaning of the 
game goes, if we do. Ahsolute fairness, the necessity of 
iinpartia^l justice to hotli sides alike, is a condition without 
which games caimot be played at all. Thi.s is the reason 
why at cricket no one'is allowed to dispute with the umpire : 
aud, whatever w'e may think of the hardnes.s of our luck, 
it is often very good for us to have to subordinate our own 
opiulmi to that of another, Aud this, I think, is often 
the reason why little boys require more sup(;riutendence 
in their ga,mes tlian older youths who have more .sense 
and more force ef character : little boy.s often cannot resist 
the temptation to cheat, . or to lose their temper, when 
the game i.s going against thein ; and theti they begin to 
wrangle and quarrel, and thus the game is spoilt. 

So one of the chief merits of games is that they teach 
us to keep our tempers. For if avc lose our temper, we 
are much more likely to lose the game. That we know 
from our experience of cricket. The best way alway.s, under 
adverse circumstances^ is to work hard, and to hope, and 
keep cool ; never to relax in effort, never to be angry, never 
to despair. There is a capital description of a cricket 
match in an English book, about Rugby Bchool life, “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” from which I will read you an 
extract. It sets vividly before us a scene with the like 
of which we have all been familiar. The Eleven, of whicli 
Tom Brown is the captain, are out in the field, and a power- 
ful opponent has just come iu, so that they all find they 
” have got their wo5‘k to do now.” “ The new-comer’s off- 
hitting is tremendous, aud his running like a Hash of 
lightning. Ho is never in his ground except when his 
wicket is down. .N'othing in the whole game so trying 
to boys he has stolen three by^s in the first te,n minutcis, 
and Jack RaggTes (the longstop) is furious, and begins 
throwing over savagely to the further wicket, until he 
is sternly stopped by the Oaptaiii It i.s all that young 
gentleman can do to keep his team steady, but he knows 
that everything deponris on it, and he faces his work bravely. 
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Tlio score creeps up to ?lt‘ty, the boys begin to look blank, 
and the spectators, who arc now mustering strong, are 
very silent. The ball flif33 off the batsman’s bat all parts 
of the fi(3ld, and he gives no i*ost and no catches to any one. 
Bub cricket is full of glorious clutSices, aiM the goddess 
who pre-sides over it loves to bring down the most skilful 
players. Johnson, the young bowler, is getting wild, and 
bowls a ball almost wide to the off ; the batter" steps out 
and cuts it beautifully to where mover-point is standing 
vc.ry deo]) — in fact, almost outside the ground. Tlie ball 
conic, s skimming and twisting along, about tlmee feet from 
the ground ; he rushes at it, and it sticks somehow or other 
in the lingers of bis left hand, to the utter astonishment 
of liimself and the whole field. Such a catch has not been 
seen in the. close for years, aitd the cheering is maddening. 

‘ Pretty cricket,’ says the Captain,' throwing himself on 
the ground by the deserted wicket with a long breath ; he 
feels that a crisis has passed.” •: 

How often we have felt the Same, when some one has 
luckily been caught, Or bowled, jdst when we feared we 
could never get rid of him. And how well wc can all enter 
into that scene ; for human nature is much the same in 
Rajkot as in Rugby. 

“ What a noble game cricket is ! ” exclaims one of the 
l.lugby masters to Tom Brown afterwards, when the School 
Eleven are batting,—" the discipline and reliance on one 
another which it teaches is so valuable, I think j and it 
ought to bo such an unselfish game. It merges the indi- 
vidual in the Eleven ; he doesn’t play that he may win, 
Imt that his side may.” “That’s very true,” said Tom, 

“ and that’s why football and cricket, now one comes to 
think of it, are such much'bettor games than fives or hare- 
and-hounds or any others where the object is to come in 
first or to win for oneself, and not that one’s side may 
win ! ” “ And then the Captain of the Eleven ! ” said 

the master, “ what a post is his in our School- world ! 
almost as hard as the Headmaster's ; requiring skill and , 
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gontleness and firmness, and I kifow not wliat otker rare 
qi]^xlities ” 

1 do not tliink that is an exaggeration of the moral 
advantages of crieltet. Criideet is, perhaiis, the king of 
all games ; and wo shi*]l do well to practise it. And I am 
very glad to find that it is becoming as pojmlav as it 
deserves to he in Kathiawar. But there arc other good 
onttloor games also, and we shall do well to practise them 
all. Ho who has learnt self-command at school, “ to keep 
his team steady” and “to face his work bravely,” will 
surely be fitted in after life to hold a position of command 
among men. Whatever develops skill, gentleness, firmness,' 
nnsellislmess, patience, and self-control, in addition to the 
healih and activity of the body, must surely be well worthy 
of our attention. If you work hard during the hours of 
school, and during the hours of preparation, no one, I am 
sure, can reasonably grudge you the hours which you 
spend in that kind of xjlay^ Indeed, it would be hard to 
say how you could spend yoiir leisure hours better. For 
in hours so spent you will learn lessons such as no school 
instruction can give---tlie lessons of self-reliance, calmness 
and courage, and of many other excellent qualities, wdiich 
will better fit you to discharge the duties, and to face the 
difficulties, Avlndi the future must bring. 


Ifoome 

“ Hcuvai^s Lvjkt our Ov,ide" 

21st August,* 1887. 

I SPOKE to you at tlio boginning of this term of your 
privileges and duties liere in this College, Now the term 
is about to close, and before another week commences you 
will have gone to your homes, tSo I wish to speak to you 
to-day of the privilcgc',s and duties of Home : and may God 
help me to .speak as I wish on this very important 
subject ! 

Your hearts are all over-brimming with joy in the 
thought of meeting with your friends and returning to those 
hap}iy haunts of your childhood which you love so well. 
And this joy is most natural and right. It is a very 
blessed thing. Family love, and the love of home, i.s one of 
the purest and noblest feelings which stir the human heart. 
And perha])s it is not the least of the benefits which you 
derive from this College that the temporary separation 
from your loved ones helps you to realise their love the 
more deeply, and to value the more those inestimable 
blessings which the one word “ Home ” imjilies. A father’s 
goodnc.ss, a mother’s tenderne.ss, the unselfish devotion of 
brothers and si.sters— -what is there, my friends, iji all the 
world that we can value more ? These are the blessings of 


* Last Sunday of term.— C'. M. 
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; of the Iiumblcat home af^ well as of the highest ; 
uml fur tlicse we may, one and all, thank (rod. 

'And you osj[)ceially, my friends, have reason to thank our 
Heavcnlj'' Father bceause the homes whi{;h He has given 
you are, or should be,j)f the highest kind— homes of cum fort 
and prosperity, homes of honour and respect, homes of 
high duty and wide opportunity, cfuitrcs from whitdi your 
light tnay shine forth to give happiness and help to all who 
dwell round you. Each Davbar ‘ is, as it were, f/ie Hume of 
all the other homes wliieh surround it. 

Your return to sueh a home after a term of work and 
discipline here in the (Yllcge must indeed bo, ilelighiful not 
only to you, lout e.qnally so to those w'ho love you. 1 havoj 
known myst^lf what sucdi delights are ; 1 know that tluy are 
very great. T want you to enjoy them to the full ; and 
therefore I want yon to consider with me, for a feav qniet 
minutes on this our last Sunday, how the vacation may 
Iwisb be enjoyed, or, in other words, how it may best 
be employed. 

Vacation, as you know, means the vaetint time, or the 
time of leisure. It means that you have rest from work. 
Such rest is good, and even neces.sary, both for the body 
and the mind : we cannot keep ujj the strain of work, 
especially mental work, without ces, 'Nation. If we have 
spent the term in an hone.st and earne.st endeavour to do 
our duty, we shall all be the better for the rest and relaxa- 
tion of the holidays. 

13ut remember that rest and rtdaxation will not ho 
found in wasting your time : mucli h'ss w-ill tln-y be 
found in evil indtilgcnce, or in selfi.shly seeking to 
please yourselves, while you give pain or annoyance to 
others, hfany of you, I fear, when you go home, mizst 
be in groat dange-r of being spoilt ; those from whom you 
have long been absent are naturally pleased to welcome 
you back, and perhaps their loving desire to humour 


* Coart, or Ruler’s home, 
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yon may lead you to troat ilieiu witli less consideratioTi, 
or less resiijet, tliaii tll<*y deserve. This is the danger 
of honio-lil'c after a life at school ; the danger is probaMy 
very mu<;h greater than if yon had always remained at 
honu!, and not been at stdiool a,t all. Your sense of 
relcjisfi from the di.sciplino of schtlf>l may easily lead 
yuii to tyrainiist.; at huine, whore all, from the highest 
to the lowf'.st, are I'.oalons to make yonr holiday.^ ideasant. 
And so, la-rhaps, yon abuse their kindne.ss ; ])erhaps yon 
a,re rude or disobedient to yom* parents, or quarrelsome 
with your brothers and sisters, or harsh M,nd ill-tempered 
towards the sc'rvauts wlio a.re so ready to do your 
bidding. And, perliaj'is, you may do worse eveu tlian 
that ; jw-rhaps you may use, the frc'.edom of home to 
follow loAV and. evil counselors, forsaking the advice of 
your pavouts, for, salting the lessons you have learnt in 
this ]i1fi,ee, forsaking the p.ath of virtue and duty, and 
forsaking God. And so, perhaps, you may bo entangled 
even in tlie s])ort space of a, few weeks — for progress in 
sin, I am sorry to say, is dowm a very easy incline — in 
the filthy mcshe.s of intomperanco and deba.sing sensuality. 
>Suc.h a course as that is certain — as certain as that I 
am spealting to you now — to make yonr holidays not 
a time of ha'll] liness, hut a remeuihrance of bitterness 
and .shame, .1 do not say that it hts hem .so ; but I 
think I am right to enution you that it may he so, unless 
yon take ciire. 

Therefore I caution you. Do not be idle. Rest and 
relaxation, I have said, will nob be found in wasting yonr 
time. Here, in the College, you live under rule, and you 
live in comparative safety ; in your homes, that you may 
enjoy them aright, I advise you to make ndcKS for 
yourselves. Resolve to st>ond a cortairw pai't of ovor-y 
day in a certain manner ; and resolve never to a.s.sooiate 
with any but those who are wmrthy and good. I think 
you will find that three or four hour.s of reguLar reading 
every day— and there are many amui^ng books in Gujarati 
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whicii you uiny read with great p 5 ofit™Will help the days 
to pass very pleasantly, much more pleasantly than if 
you read nothing. I do not ask you to study in the 
vacation "as you study in College, but to reiul those 
tilings which especially interest you— they may be natural 
history, or sport, or ' science, or poetry, or romance,- - 
and for which, when hero, you have less ojiport unity. 
Some of you who heard me a fortnight ago have in-omised, 
during this vacation, to make a co]lot;tion of the plants 
wliieh grow wild about your homes. And of this I am 
very ghul. Fur, in .so doing, you will be reading the 
best of all books, the boolt of Nature, which, tlio more 
wo road it, the more excitc.s our interest and love : and 
yet wo can never read it all through ! 1 lliink you may 
also wisely give a good part of each day, morning and 
evening, to the enjoyment of outdoor exorci.se ; and I 
hope you Avill encourage in your homes the practice of 
those healthy sports and pastimes which you have learnt 
here in the College, In this way, between pleasant reading 
and exercise, a good part of each day Avill be pa.ssed, and 
you will, no doubt, spend the remainder in the society 
of your relations and friends. Noav in such society, and 
at all tiine.s, be humble and gentle and kind ; and think 
of other.s before yourselves. Do not, because you have 
seen some things hero which may not be seen in your 
homes, behave, in your ignorance, as though you liad 
acquired some superior sort of knowledge ; but show that 
you are a real Ihxjkumar, and worthy of a Eajkumar 
College, by being submissive and gentle and modest, by 
denying yourselves for the sake of others, and by living 
to make all about you happy. Then your holidays will 
indeed be a blessing, and blessed to your.selves : you 
will be loved and honoured of all : and so, when you 
return to College, your fame (as Humdyun^ wished for 
Akbar) will linger like the sweet odour of musk round 

‘ llumayiiu, Emperor of Delhi, died 1550, saoceeded by his 
son Aklxir. 
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tlic preriiii'ts of your lisjme. Hap]»y indeed would it be 
for lliis C()ll(,'ge, if caolr of it.s Kumars should be like 
"tliatl 

Make, then, those throe home-rules for yourselves: (1) 
To divhle your time carefully ; (2) associate only with 
tliose who are good and worthy companions ; (3) To be 
unsehisli and gentle and modest, alike to your superiors, 
inbii'iors and ccpials. 

And iiow are you to do this? That question brings me 
to the more serious side of my subject. For its answer 
isi By cojiimunion with God. And I think that vacation 
time more than any other should bo to you a time of 
prayerful Tueditalion. 1 should be very sorry to think that 
you have no time for such things in Gollego ; but home for 
each one of us is the centre, the source and the cradle, of 
religion ; it is the connection of religion with our homes 
which gives it, as a rule, so much hold on our minds. 
Every one naturally clings to his religion, as ho clings to 
his mother, as he clings to his home. So, at least, it seems 
to me. Only let me add this. Let us, each one, be careful 
that we cling only to that whicli is holy, to that wliich 
is divine ; for then only, whatever faith we profess, can we 
be true to ourselves and to God. 

This brings me face to face Avitli a great difliculty, and a 
great mystery, wliich I cannot explain. I can only find 
comfort in the knowledge that the difliculty is known to 
God, to your God and mine, and that He knows all. I 
mean, of course, the difliculty of speaking on the subject 
of religion, when you belong to one religion, and I to 
another, T would, God knows, that ivo all ivcre one, that 
you were as i am in this matter. Nevertheless, I cannot 
but believe that He, whoso i?iin shines on all out of heaven, 
wlut.se voice is the light and the guide of ffil hciarts, is not 
one for yon and another for mo, but one and the same for 
all men. TTis Love is suflicient for us all, so long as we 
servo Hifn licartily, and strive to load pure and holy live ,9 
as in His pare and holy sight. And so, in accordance with 
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this “conviction, I ask you to try ^ live near to Chxl, and 
to ask Him to help you to do what is right, all through 
tliose holidays. 

In cuSclinsion, I sliould like to give you, for a holiday 
meditation, a few beautiful words from an old Christian 
writer, which* I thinfr you will admire a.s much as I chj, 
I think, too, that they are not less ayiplicabJe to your case 
than to mine. Please consider them well. 

“Without love the exterior work profit eth nothing; 
but whatsoever is done of love, be it nevea’ so little or 
contcmxkible in the sight of the world, becomes wlmlly 
fruitful. 

“ For God weigheth more witli how nmeli love a man 
worketh, than how much ho doetb. He doeth much that 
lovetb ‘much. 

“ He doeth niuclr that doeth a thing well. 

“ lie doeth well that rather serveLli the community than 
his own will. 

“ He that liatli true and perfect love, seeketh himself in 
nothing : but only dcsireth in all things that the glory of 
God should bo exalted. 

“ He also envieth none : because ho affecteth no private 
good ; neither will he rejoice in himself ; but wisheth 
above all things to bo made hapi)y in the enjoyment of 
God.” 1 


* Thomas a Kempis, ii'ivst Book, chap. iv. — C.M. 
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‘Tii’/r us always do our best.” In l.bat short sentence 
IS sunmied up ii,ll Lhat is needed for tlio best life of all 
men ; all that conduces, within our owui powers, to our 
healtli and haiijiiiiess, to our goodness and welfare, to the 
honourable fuliilnient of our duty to our neighbour and 
to thxl, 

“ To do our best ” means, of course, to do good 
things in the best possible manner : for bad things can 
never be “ our Viest.” And to do good things in the best 
manner is to do them with all our mind and strength, with 
energy, zeal and porsevorauce ; to do thorn Avith untiring 
devotion, with that enthusiasm which comes of love ; to 
do them as in Clod’s sight, and to Him. This is Avhat is 
meant in the beautiful passage which I gave you at the 
end of last term’s last address, where it is said “He 
doetli much that loveth much. He doeth much that doeth 
a thing well.” 

In other Avords, hriidiy, to do a thing Avell, we must do 
it Avith love. Without lovx', as that .saimj passage Ijcgins 
our Avorlc can he of no profit. But this .love, by AA’liieh a 
lliiugisdone Avcdl, may ])rocued from one of tavo different 
causes: (1) either from a love of the tiling itself, or {^) 
from a love, of (iod. It may proceed also, and so it is 
noblest, from both these causes coml?incd. 
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The love by which we do a filing well, becimse we 
ciboy the doing of it, is called taste. We all know what 
this inoaovS. Jt is a sort of natural liking, imvily inherited 
and partly developed by surrounding inliuenec,«, which 
inclines one wan to^^one sort of pursuit, to one sort of 
■{jastiine, to one sort of study ; and another man to a.nothor. 
We see this eveiy whore in the world, among ]K'0]iUi of 
every nation and of every age and condition in life. Of 
nearly all of us it is true that there are some thing.s, which 
we naturally like, which we do with much energy and do 
well ; while, I am afraid, it is equally true that most of us 
neglect many thing.s that are good, jminy things that our 
duty prompts u.s to do, because Ave have no innate ta.ste 
for them ; that is to say, our natural propensities are 
often much stronger than our /eal for duty. It is easy for 
us to do Avhat we like; and becaustj it is easy avo do 
it, and because Ave like it avo do it Avell ; and as Ave do it 
increasingly aa^cII, avc apply ourselves to -it Avitli increasing 
zeiil. Thus some avIio have a taste for natural history are 
able to learn, perhaps in a fcAV Aveoks, Avhat others do not 
learn in a Avholo lifetime — the names of birds and their 
eggs, and of plants or of shells ; others, AA'hose memory and 
imagination arc good, liave a taste and affection for literary 
studies ; others, Avhose reasoning poAA'ers arc stronger, 
have a natural preference for mathematics ; others have a 
natural desire for iniivsic, amounting almost to a passion ; 
others for clraAving or sculpture ; others for i>ursuits more 
physical than mental, for outdoor sports and manly exercise, 
for fG'at.s of agility, strength and grace. All these tastes 
are good, cacli of its kind, but no one has all of them in 
perfection ; he who has one of them in high degree is said 
to be, in that line, a genius ; but no one has all of them 
altogether, nor many of them conspicuou.sly. And the 
])OAver of a genius has been dosevihed as nothing more than 
concentrated attention, a habit of constantly taking pains 
Avith anything in which wo are specially interested. 

Happy is he whose* natural tastes incline him to that 
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work wliioh is iil^o Iiia^Iuty. But this, at any rate* in its 
fulicsst si'iirtt*, is vi“iy soldom tho case; and especially it is 
seldom the cast! in the tixporience of boys iind young men. 
For we eoniiDoiily find — and this is mil uvid-''- that the 
leiidouey of lioyish and youthful tastes is^rathor towards 
some ])liysioa] exerei.so, or at any rate some exercise which 
is partly [diysieal, than towards those higher and spiritual 
('xmvises whieli are nevertheless- the highest duty of us all. 
And this, as I say, is natural. It is the natural consoiiuence 
of the conditions under which w'e are pilaced in this world. 
It is the natural consequence of the conditions of the 
body ; and, esjiecially in those who are young, the bodily 
irnimlses arc viny strong, '’.fhe tendency of these bodily 
impulses, and of tho. material world in -wlileli our bodies 
play each its part, is t,n sliut out from our thoughts that 
which is spiritual, and to hide from our eyes our highest 
duty. Therefore it is that vve need to be reminded, and 
especially w-o who are young, that all our duty is not of 
this world ; that it is not wholly in play or games or sport, 
good thongli these things may be in themselves ; much less 
is it in the selfish iudulgeuce of our bodily appetites; nor 
even is it wholly in the pursuit of knowledge, though this 
is a noble part of it ; but rather is it in all these things 
together, couseerat<al and made into, one perfect whole by 
tliat love of duty which means enthusiasm, by that love of 
(dod whicli includes love of man and all that is good in this 
human v'orld. 

And therefore, my young friends, I -want to remind you 
of this holy spirit of enthusiasm, which will make all 
troubles seem light, all difficulties easy: the spirit of 
zealous devotion to duty. If only once your soul be en- 
kindled with the ardent desire to do God’s will, nothing 
will be difficult or distasteful, because ali will be done for 
the love of Plim. And that which is done for the love of 
Him is certain to be done well. “ Laid at llis feet, that 
which was weak shall be strong, tliat -which was cold shall 
take lire, that whicli was bitter b(j sweet,” 
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Therefore, I sajr, in all that yoij, do, think of God, and 
thinking of Him, be sjealoiis, be earnest, be singlc-ininded ; 
do''your best to do as well as you can the duty which lies 
before ytm. 

If you have not striven to do this already, thou I say 
Benin to-daij. Of course the doing of it is not easy ; and 
zeal and enthusiasm, like Other things, cannot come to 
their full growth and strength all at once. But neverthe- 
less I say, do yolir best ; be earnest in endeavour ; begin 
to-day. And, before you begin, ask God’s help. Without 
Him we can do very little. But with Him nothing is im- 
possible. So ask Him, and He will help you ; and perhaps, 
if you are really iii earnest, you will be astonished by tlui 
help you have got, and under the force of that astonishment 
your zeal and enthusiasm will grow very fast, and will soon 
become as a burning flame reflected — may I say so ? — from 
His Most Holy Face, 

And then all else will follow. All the little details of 
life will be illumined by this light of love. And every duty 
so illumined and sweetened will be done zealously, and 
therefore done well. It is wonderful to see how well men 
succeed in pursuits of business or science or art under the 
mere desire of self-interest, or self-gratification, or mere 
worldly profit. How much better do you tliink most men 
succeed, even in this world’s pursuits and engagements, 
when they are impelled by this holy enthusiasm, Avhich 
does everything not as for self, but for God ? In so serving 
God, as I have said before, you will, in the divinest way, 
be serving yourself and your fellow-men. 

Ho I say, think of God, and do your best. Begin at 
once ; begin to-day. Do your duty, whatever it bo, and 
do it with all your mind and strength. Your own mind 
and strength niiisy perhaps seem too weak to enable you 
to overcome your natural unwillingness, your human dis- 
inclination ; but ask God’s help, and, if you are in earnest, 
with Him ’to help you, you are sure to succeed. 

Do your duty whjwtevcr it be. Ask God’s help and 
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do your To luili'Kyou, I will add a few practical 

ruk's, wlsifli 1 trust luay ho of use. Do not be careleas 
or lazy, but be activ'c, smart and quick. As jsoon as 
you bear Ibo bell riiij? in the morning rise at once, and 
do not lose time. Dress yourself ^.arefully and neatly. 

is Avoi'tli doing at all, even to the matter of dross, 
is Wurth doing well. Then be ready to attend the games or 
]).a’ail(? punctually when the seoinid bell rings. Be briglit 
and alert in your excroi.se, doing thi.s too as well as you can. 
Bor it is a good tiling, iind it too is worthy to lie done well, 
'fry to got as much good as you can out of it for your.solf, 
for it iwS an advantage you can liave here and now, but 
which you will not enjoy olsowherc hereafter. Then again 
in the hours of leisure, be orderly, gentle, making the mo.st 
of oppoi'tuintio,s given you to help your companions ; be 
zealous for their good ; live as in (iod’s sight. And when 
you come into school, liere you have a higher kind of 
duty and of tv.duing than that of the body ; higher because 
the mind is liigher than the body. For the body is of 
this world, while the mind, we believe, is part of the 
immortal soul. Therefore the training of the mind is 
a matter diviner than the training of the body. Kemember 
this. Study as -well as you can, and ask God to give 
you His all- wise hcli). It i,s wonderful how well an acquired 
zeal — that laborious habit of talcing pains which the dullest 
amongst us can acquire — can take the place of natural 
ability. Therefore, if you fire not clover, do not despair ; 
but trust ill God, ask His lielp, and do your best. It 
is true that God helps those who help tliemsolves. 

And thi.s is true of the thing.s of the spirit as well as 
of those of the body and mind. And spiritual things, 
those thoughts and acts which concern the undying 
life of oiir souls, are of cour.so the most Important of all. 
h’or iliese are the things which concern us at all times, 
underlying all other things of the mind or body ; which 
concern us not only in this world, but for all eternity. 
Therefore surely, my friends, if hi any matter we are 



to be earnest, we sliould be ermest in these spiritual 
iiwtters, wliieli are of such su])reuio, such eternal im- 
portanee. The woiider is that we so easily lose sight of 
this trciuendous truth, blinded by the glare of worldly 
vanities, by the Avurklly occupations and interests by w'hich 
we arc surrounded. 

Therefore let our chief jjeal bo in this, to hof'p God in 
mind in all that wc do. And then whatever -yve do will 
be done well, and zealously done, for Ilia Holy Sake. We 
can bolp ourselves too, as 1 said, to obtain Ilia help. And 
we can help onraelves mainly in this way ; by doing one 
thing at a time, and by devoting onr whole attention, our 
whole henrt and soul, to that Our human natures are 
so constituted that we cannot do several things at once ; 
therefore whatever work we have in hand, whatever duty 
may for the time be before us, let us do that, and that 
only, with all our might, as unto God. So I say, let us 
do one thing at a time ; the thing which is immediately 
before us ; the thing wdiich for the time is our present duty. 
Some persons are too prone to look back or to look forward, 
and so to avert their mind’s attention from the business 
in hand. Some are too much inclined to say, “ What is 
the use of my trying to do this? T have failed so often ; 
I failed only yesterday ; 1 am sure I shall fail again to-day : 
I may as well give it up as hojteless.” Or they think 
of their sorrows and sins in the past, and dwell on their 
failures and disappointments, and so lose heart for the 
present, and, losing heart, lose energy. All such retrospects 
are unprofitable and wrong ; they cool our ardour, and 
%veaken our zeal. Others, again, look forward to to-morrow 
— the to-morrow which may uever come— and say, “ There 
will be time for this to-iuorrow ; and probably a better 
time. I do notleel inclined to do it now ; perhaps I shall 
feel more inclined then.” The morrow comes, and the 
same thing is said, and every moment brings less inclination, 
less zeal, less work achieved. And so the time pa.ssos, 
months and years ; fiothing is done, but everything is 
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to he done ; until at ihist the niglit of cleatli conies and 
tlie sliort day of life’s work is over for ever. Tliinli of 
the retrospect then ; a life wasted and lost, because lived 
without zeal. 

Therefore I say, live in tho pr«sent. J>e hriglit and 
hopeful. TriLst (.lod. And work hard. Think not of the 
past, witli it.s dead opportunities ; think not of the future, 
with its unknown possibilities. But think only of the 
present ; think only of what is before you ; of your duty 
of to-day : and do it with all your heart and will. This 
is zeal ; this is the .secret of all good and holy work in 
this world. For nothing can be done well unle.ss it bo clone 
zealously. And, I believe, nothing can be done truly well 
tinle.ss it bi; done with God’s blessing. So let us ask Him 
to be witli us and bless us. So our work here on earth 
will lie nobly done, and wlien it is finished we shall be with 
Him still in a fuller sense that He can be with us now. 
Wo shall be with Him still ; we shall have tho blessed 
memory of a life well .spent in His earthly service. You 
know tho old saying, the Latin saying, Lahorare est omre ; 
to labour is to pi’ay. A life of labour is like a short prayer 
ending in an otornity of praise. For 

life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal. 

“ Dn.st thou art, to dust retuniest,” 

Was not written of the soul 
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“ Dai/.i end milk {the Sun's) setting ; the night endi with (the 
Bun’s) rising ; the end of ^hmure is ever grief; the end of grief 
ever pleasure. All aecumulations end in c.rhinistioa; nil asocais 
end in falls; nil associations end in dissoeiations ; and life ends 
in death. , . . There is no end for knowledge,” 

“ Anvgita” (Tclang's Pranslation), chap. xxix. 

“ The wise, full of love, worship me, helievlng that I am the origin 
of all, and that all moves on through me. JPlaoing their minds on 
me, offering their lives to me, instructing each other, and spicaking 
about me, theg are ahvai/s contented and happg. To these, who are 
consta'iitlg devoted and who worship with love, 1 give that knowledge 
hy which they attain to me.” 

Jihagavadgitd” (Telang’s translation), chap. x. 


9tli Decembciv 1888,^ 

All things come and go, change and alternation are the 
Lw of Nature, and the law of life. Nothing which is 
hninau, nothing in this world, remains always the same, 
imohangeahle. Ifrom day to day, from hour to hour, we 
are in the midst of comings and goings, of partings and 
meetings, of loss or gain ; and these comings and goings, 
these losses or gains, affect us moi'tals in every ^vay ; for 
they affect our bodily senses, they affect our minds, they 
affect our hearts. 


‘ First wcldress, at beginning of term, after my return from 
furlough. — C.AL ^ 
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Tliink for a minute '^jhat I mean. Nothing on earth 
abiiles contiunally, — everywhere, as I say, tliere are goings 
and coinings. The night goes, the day comes, to be again 
succeeded by night. The winter cold gives way to hot 
summer ; the summer heats to the rains of i&onsoon ; and 
then again, with tire returning year, each season in turn 
resume.s its sway. And tiui changing seasons bring changes 
of (iliinate, cold and heat and moisture ; and these, too, 
come and go ; and these, too, as they come and go, affect 
all thing.s which come mider their inliuonce, bringing 
comfort or destruction, bringing fresh life or decay. The 
fiowers wliich liloom so gladly at one time droop and die 
at another ; the young leaves which in the early summer 
cover tlio po.opul Avitli living verdure lie dead and dry 
on the ground in autumn, but new leaves return with 
returning spring to clotlie once more the naked branches. 

And these comings and goings in external nature — 
these successions of heat and cold, of day and night, of 
sunshine and storm,— have, I may say, some correspondence 
with that which concerns our inner moods, with the 
experience of similar changes which affect the personal 
life of each one of us, which bring and take from us, will 
wo or no, at one time joy, at another time sorrow, at one 
time sickness, at another time health, at one time friends, 
at another time foes, at one time death, at another time 
life. It is these alternations and changes in life which 
wo are apt to C£ill our destiny ; and, as those changes 
do not wholly depend ’upon our wills, %vo call a man 
fortunate or unfortunate according as the changes of life 
may have brought to him more of joy, health and prosperity, 
or niori.-, of grief, trouble and sickness. 

'Pliis, then, I, .say, is the law of our life,— the law of 
humanity, the Luv of the univorso ; the law of transition 
and (iliaiige. JMeii and all tilings come and go. IVm cannot 
remain the same continually. The very particles w-liich 
make our bodies are ooustauUy Hying off from us, and new 
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not remain the same. Our vw'v bodies come and go. 
.;jLiid \vc ourselves come and go likewise, 'j'liis is tlio lot 
of mail, lie cannot aliide in one stay. 

This^is the lot of man. Is (his lot a liap]iy one 
I’hat, my frjemls, i^ a tiuostiou which I cannot answer 
once for all for the haiipiucss of each man’s lot, in sydte 
of all changes, depends on himself. In s])ite of all comings 
and goings, of every chang'e, of time or pdace, of every 
experience of sorrow or joy, each man’s happiness rests 
with himself, let him only be true to himself and to God. 
.By “being fnie to himself a,nd to God” I mean “doing 
what he knows to be right ” ; “ obeying the. voice of his 
conscience, which is the voice of God, within him.” For, 
amid all the changes and chances of life, there abides over 
all one unehangeable God, and if we bo just and kind 
and pure, as lie is just and kind and pure, then our lot in 
life is sure to lie hapipy, because it ivS sure to be good. 
By happiness I do .not meiui mateiial wealth, or physical 
health, or worldly success ; these things are part of life’s 
comings and goings ; they are changeahlo ; they are not 
true happiness. Goodness is the only true happiness, 
for goodness alone i.s unchangeable and endures eternally. 
Therefore, I say, if we he good, our mortal life will be 
hapyty; for, in spite of all changes, we have that with 
us which can never change ; and, in syiite of all trouble 
and misery and sin, we may have the joy of helping 
our neighbours, and, as the servants of God, of doing His 
will among iuen. 

This, then, is the one great unchangeable in this change- 
able world : the sjjirit of goodness, the spirit of God. If we 
have that with ns, Ave sliiill be safe ; and, in spite of all 
earthly unhappiness, happy. Very often Ave hear people 
talk as if our gSod or bail fortune were matter of destiny 
which we cannot control. They say, This misfortune has 
happened to me ; I am hclplcjss— fctcAdr ; Avhat can I do 1 It 
is God's Avill that I should be ruined, and I must submit, 
I ansAver, You noed'not be ruined; you can do a great 
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deal— you can be Ijravc i^rul good. I do not say you can 
control your fortune, for fortune is one of the couiii^.s 
and goings, the ups and downs, the changes and chances, 
of this inurtal world ; 1)ut 1 say you can control i/*mr selves. 
And good and bad aro adjectives wl^ich do jiot belong to 
our fortunes, l,tut to ourselves. Ouv fortunes, good or bad, 
are what we make them, or, rather, what we make our- 
selves. xind .so the great poet 'rennyson sings, addressing 
.Fortune and her wheel, which brings so many changes — 

“ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud; 

Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sun.shiiic, stoi'iu, and cloud ; 

Thy wdieel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wdieel with smile or frown ; 

With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

“ Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 

Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 

For man is man and master of his fate.” 

Yes, the man who trusts in God ‘is strong, for goodness 
is stronger than worldly circumstance ; therefore true 
hai)piness is in our hands, and each man, being a 
man, not a ])uppet, is lord of his fate and liiimsolf. 

“ And still he ‘ knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call. 

For the blue sky bend.s over all.’ ” * V 

That means — w'o have only to trust in God, for the 
Eternal Love is above us, and rio tem]>oral troubles, no 
earthly changes, ean separate us from tliat. 

I have chosen this subject for thi.s Sunday’s conversation 
— the first since my return fi’om England — because we 
have ju.st been reunited after a period of scparation~you 
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all from one aiiotlier for the slioij^, period of the, autumn 
vacation, and I from you all for tlie longer period during 
Vv'iiicli I have been absent on furlough. I have wished 
to suggelt to you that these separations and meetings are 
one of the coiiclitions^f life— and, I think, on the whole a 
hapi)y condition. The sorrow of ])arting is compensated 
by the joy of meeting. The night of gloom is followed 
by the dawn of gladne.ss. If life wore, all one unbroken 
sameness— oven were it (what it never can bo) a series of 
uninterrupted sncce.sses- -I am not sure that wo should 
like it. Mortal tkin^R touch mortal minds ; and for man 
there is nobleness and satLsf action e.ven in labour, disa])- 
pointment and pain — even in sorrow, if there ])e no .sin. 
And very often wo find it happens that the bitterness of 
one thing adds swoctne.ss to another thing, that sorrow 
in going means joy in returning, that labour in sowing 
means comfort in reaping, that even the separation from 
homo friends while yo\i are attending College gives a 
new sweetness and zest to home-life when you go home 
for the holidays. In this way, going and coming, absence 
from friends and reunion Avith them, may often be for our 
good, and often have in them more profit than pain. Not 
only does one compensate for tlie otlier, but sucli changes 
from one sort of life to another often afford us a good 
opportunity to think over Avhat we have clone in the past, 
and what Ave may do in the future. We are apt, when 
Ave are at a distance from a thing, to see its real character 
truly ; and so, Avhen removed from a course eff’ life to Avhich 
after a Avhilo Ave expect to return, Ave may Avell in the 
interval examine oursGlve.s, eonsider what opportunities yve 
have missed, Avhat mi.stakos -wo have made, and resolve to 
repair on future occasions the errors wo may have mode in 
the past.' It should be so AAuth us now in this Colli'ge, 
Our going aAvay fron\ this College to our homos gives to 
each of us a good opportunity to consider at leisure our 
College life : — Have Ave lived it as we ought to have lived 
it ? Our now coming back to this College enables us to 
rto 
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]int ill jiraotico any resvlutioiis wliicli we liavc marie in our 
abse 1101 '.---and 1 trurit wo have all made such resolutions;-- 
to make, better use of our College opportunities, to do our 
(Iniy 1 Hitter thrin hitherto both to the masters '-and our 
Colle.go companions, to be gentle towards others, strict with 
onr, solves, to strive this term to lead'nobler "lives than we 
have led previously. 

tSo now wo are once more, met together to open another 
cha]»ter in our (iJollego life. Home is not Colliige, and 
College is not Home, but each, I hope you will think, 
is good and pleasant in its way. To me I must say it 
has been a groat pleasure— and I may say the same of 
Mrs. kraiiiiagliten— to come hack from our English home 
to Ilajkot, and to sec you, onr College friends, again. The 
welcome wdiichyon have so kindly given us makes us think 
of this too as a Home, makes us feci that the feeling wliich 
prevails in this College is something like that which ])re- 
vails in a family. We thank you very heartily, and we are 
the more thankful because w'o trust that your good-will 
towards us i.s a sign that you too feel affection for our 
College, and that, though you cannot think of it as home, 
you can still regard it as a place where attention is paid to 
your welfare and improvement. That you should so think 
of this College is the dearest wish of my heart ; it is my 
most earnest desire and wush that you should all labour 
together with me to make our society a noble and pure one, 
to raise the tone of our College aspirations to a far higher 
pitch than they have yet attained, to that virtue and 
nobility which becomes a Kumar who hopes to be a leader 
of men. He who liopes to lead must learn to follow ; to 
folhnv the advice of his guardians and masters, as your 
duty is in this College. My friends, will you, each, resolve 
to-day, at the beginning of this term, cacli So to dothrougli- 
out this term your duty in this College % And will you not 
only do this yourselves, but will you, oa<;li one, resolve 
from to-day, to help your companions to do the same also ? 
Will you, each one, do his own duty'' and help others to do 
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f inmng o^oHch clay, resolve to live 

v^rn M in obedience to those in authority over 

jc n to be „entle and kind and unselfish towards all, .lohu,- 
a] tl utryoii do with all your mi-ht, whether you are in 
.ehool or not as the servants of God, doing His will? 

^'"^’"^'inbering that this world—I 
a b],ealang not only to yon, l.ut to myself-is, as it were, 

ve tf fl '''n. Heaven ; and that if 

aie to be. fit heroatter to dwell with a pure and holy 

P’11'0 Hvos now. So 
>stnvo to thuik often of God’s Holy Preseuee, and to live 
ever as in His sight. And help others to do the same. 

+1 • ° rr ended— when the changes and chanee.s of 

his^ life iw ()ver-when that last going away has befallen 

again— we shall bo 

able to think ot our life, our life sjient here in the College 
ancl elsewhere, without one pang or regret. God help us so 
to live through this term. God help us so to live always. 


XX 


I tTbc of tbe Icai* 

I ’ : ^ ** Minff ovt the old, rinff in the new, 

■ Jlmii, Juipf i/ hcliti, acrotsi; the snoiut 

I '/'/if; lintr is ijoinu J hiiti. ijo ; 

lliwj ont th>\ /like, rinff hi the trve” 

Temiyion, 

16th December^ 1888. 

I !sroKJ3 last fSunday of *' going and eouiing,” of the changes 
and chances of mortal life. I desire to-day to sik^ak on 
the same subject, or, rather, on half of it— on “a gding.” 
1 shall speak to-day on “the going of the year.- ;/ 
This is the last Sunday in this year on which we shall 
he assembled together. When we next meet for a Sunday 
conversation, after the short Cln-istmas holidays, 1888 
will have g<mo, LSHt) will have begun. So to-^day T think 
we may well let our minds dwell for a tliiie oil thbse 
solemn thoughts which the end of a year must always 
bring wnth it. 

The life of man is a Journey, a jiilgriinage. Each year, 
as it closi's, is like a milcslune which marks our progress 
along life’s road. As each year, each milestone of life, 
is })assed, so much more, is beliind n.s, m much less is 
before. (,)f course, this is not Jess true of the close of 
each day than of (‘acli year. Of course at the end of 
each day wo may .say, and of course wo ought to consider 
and say, hlo much luove of our lif<^ has been livetk sb; 
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iiratili less is beforeJ But there ^s sometliing especially 
solemn in the meeting-point of the Past with the Puture 
T^hich we touch at the close of each year ; something at 
that tiime which more than at other times fills our minds 
with serious thoughts, which leads us to ask ourselves, 
gazing on tins milestone, Wiat are we doing? Mhither 
are we going ? Is our earthly pilgrimage a holy and good 
one, as it ought to be ? Has it been holy and good in 
the year now passing away ? 

It is good for us to make those inquiries, for it is 
by such retrospection of the past that we shall be able 
to live better hereafter. If we go on, never halting or 
thitiking, we are likely to go from bad to worse, blindly 
following those earthly desires which lead us from duty 
and from God. And so let us halt to-day for a few 
minutes, and let us, you and me, meditate together on 
what the past year has brought us and taught us— on 
what lessons wo may derive from it which will be profitable 
in the year that is coming. 

(1) First, I think we shall be reminded, and usefully 
reminded, of the shortness of life. How quickly the past 
year has gone ! How rapidly life flies past us ! The 
last 16th of December— a clay which must ever be re- 
membered in this College — seems to have been but 
yesterday ; to some of us, indeed, it seems but a short 
time since this College was first opened on the ICth of 
December, now eighteen years ago! The past year has 
gone like a vision, like a dream ; it hardly seems to ns 
to have existed and yet it is of such fleeting visions, 
such passing dreams, that life is made up, and the longest 
life of the oldest of us can only be for a few more such 
years, and then the journey of life will ho over and done 
for ever. 

My friends, life is short, but, short as it i,s, it is given 
to us by God for His service. And the shorto.st life, if 
rightly employed, is sufliciout for the proper fulfilment 
of our duty. God ,4)laces us here to do His will : and 
IH 



our life in time is a^ramuig for eternity. Have in 
the year which is past Dome this fact in mind? Have 
we striven to do God’s will by unselfishly denying ofir- 
selves, and living a life of love and benevolence* towards 
our fellow-nien? If so, if we can honestly say so, w’e 
have nothing to regret : and the pas^ year, quickly though 
it has faded, has produced good fruit which will live for 
over ; it has not been lived in vain. 

(i) Secondly, looldng hank, we are reminded, not only 
tl lat life is short, hut also that - it is tmeeriai n. So muL-h 
more is behind us, so mixch less is; before ; 1»ut, while 
we know how much is behind us, we cannot know how* 
much is before. In this respect the journey of life is 
difiVu’eut from an earthly pilgrimage, li you go from 
Iku-o to DwarakA, you will find the: whole road marked out 
with milestones and convenient landmarks ; you know 
with certainty the exact distance ; and can foretell, if God 
.s])ares your life, the exact date on wliich your journey will 
end. But with the journey of life it is different. We 
know not the point of its termination. That is known only 
to God. All we can do is to walk straight on, in the simple 
path of duty, asking Him to be our guide, asking Him to 
.strengthen our weakness, and to support our stumbling 
feet. And then, when He sees that our journey is ended, 
lie bids us halt, and our life here is done. We cannot toll 
when He will give tliat signal , to each one of us who is 
sitting here now\ If He gave the signal to-day, should we 
be rejuly ? 

This is a very serious question. It is also a very practical 
one. For ea.c}i one of us knows very w’eJl — though W'e do 
not ahvays act according to our knowledge— -that at any 
time he may he suddenly summoned, that ho cannot he 
certain of his life for one hour. To-day, to-movrowg or 
next day, no one can tell how soon he may die. Wo ought 
to be more mindful of this truth, for we have all had 
experience of it, and uacli year brings us new warnings, 
new instances. We all remember one signal instance 
■ ■ 116 ■ ■ ■ 
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wliicH-i liap]iened jii.st a year ago,p^-liou a friend, in the 
prime and vigour of life, was sudtfkdy killed at Polo, 

‘iVnd this year, too, has brought us oxperienees — ex]')eii- 
cneos wMcih touch us even more c]o,sely~uf a similar kind. 
You all reiuciiiber — better than I do, for I was not then 
h.ero— tlie thrill of horror which ran through our Collego 
when it awoke one morning to the fact that one of our 
watchmen had been murdered in the niglit— that his life- 
less body Wiis even then Ij'ing on our playground. Think 
of that poor watchman, so suddenly I'alled from his duty 
here to the presence of (Hod ! Think of him, and think of 
yourself ; for what happened to him might happen to us, 
to each one of us, at any time. I do not say that wo might 
be murdered, as he was, by a jealous enemy— (Hod guard 
us from that 1 — but I moan that each one of us might 
be summoned as suddenly as he was to die. 

fSimilarly, too, you remember the circumstances under 
which, in the month of April last, our respected Kotwal, 
Mr. Bawainia, met with a tragic and violent death, — cut 
down, one afternoon, in the bazaar iiy the sword of a 
desperate assassin. Think what might perhaiis have 
happened to you, had you been at that time in the bazaar, 
whore you have been so often before and since ! 

And, even among those who have lived with us hero 
as students in this College, death has not been unknown 
in the year which is now closing. It was in the Avinter 
term of 1881 that Bdbi Gazanfar Klnln left this College, in 
Avliich he had lived for eight years. With him left his class- 
felloAV AmrA WalA ; both seemed full of promise and life, 
and both Avere j)opular with us all. Neither of these our 
friends is living uoav. Amra Wala died of consumption 
at the early age of twenty-four ; Gazanfar Ivhfm, Avho Avas 
hero last y<;av, irrgood health and spirits, at the Kmpress’s 
Jubilee, died at the end of last Afarch at the early age of 
tAAumty-five. It is very difficult for us to realise that be, 
whom wo knew so active and strong — ho aaus, you remenr- 
ber, a very bold ridejj,— is uoav for over at rest ; ths.t his 
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lifo, wliicli HCf'ined sfei^voBperous, is now so soon brought 
to an 1*11(1, and Ids lloufishing state left without its young 
ruler. * 

.Now all tlieso events arc warnings to ii.s, and^messages 
from Hod, iidinoiiislung ns of tlic^^ uncertainty of life, 
admouisliing us that Ilo alone, He and His goodness, 
endui-e for evm’. Tlu\y warn us that death, comes sooner 
or later; that (Tften it comes soon and suddenly; that 
it eon)f ;;5 ali]<(-i to the poor watchman, suddenly stricken 
on his nightly rounds ; that it comes to the honoured 
otlicer, who, as tlio guard of the public safety, is himself 
singled out for destruction; that it conics to the young 
chief seated oil his in the prime of life. Tlicy warn 

us that d(*atli must come to us too, sooner or later — wo 
know not when. Tlicy warn us to be prepared ; to 
remem) ‘-er that life is short, that we must make the 
liest use of its opportunities, to do our duty to men and 
to God. . 

do our diitu — ive all know wliat that moans. To he 
kind, unsellisli, honest, and pure; to live in the strength 
that God gives ns, if we remember Him always : this is 
your duty and mine ; and this is true life, true happiness. 
This is the life -which never dies, for it has nothing to do 
wit) I our body; this is the life of hmven. 

This heavenly life may be lived on earth by those who 
love (iod and live near to Him. For God loves those 
who love Him, and in His care His children are safe, come 
sorrow or joy, come life or death. 

Onv friend Akhonljji ® has taken for his motto “ God 
is Love.” Ho could not have taken one of deeper meaning. 
If we believe that, all else follows. It would indeed be 
Avell for us all if we could remember that motto always. 
God is Love — infinite Love. But God* is good — infinite 
Goodness. And God cannot love anything that is evil. 

‘ Ousluoti-Throjic. 

A alncloiit at the college; brother of II, H. the Thakor 

Sidiib of Vala, * 
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Wlieu we sill, wo flcjm’atooiirsclvos^t/'lm J-liin, for lie oiiniiot, 
abide with that which is sinful, thit if wai do right, Ho 
wifi novi.r forsake us : and, with Him on our side, we need 
fear nothing, liecauso His love is over us always. 

1^, r 

“Tliere’s a Avideness in God’s inorcy 
I'jike the Avidencss of tlie sea ; 

There’s a kindness in His justice 
^Yll^ch is more than liberty. 

“ There is no place Avhere earth’s sorroivs 
Are more felt than up in Heaven ; 

There is no place Avliere earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 

“For the Love of God is broader 

Than the measures of man’s mind ; 

And the lieart of the Eternal 
Is most Avonderfnlly kind.” 


Faber. 


'' JVot r.ujai/ment, and not sorrow, 

Js our destined end or wat/ ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds its farther than to-day, 

“ In the vrn-ld’s broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not tike dwnh driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife! 

"Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 
Let the. dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,— act in the living Present! 
Jhart within, and God o'er head! 

"Lives of g rax t men all remind us 
We can mxtlce our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave, behind us 
Footprints on the sands of ftme,~~ 

" .Footprints that pterhajts another, 
trailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn mul shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heaxrt again. 
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” *^Letri&,theti,heuj)andJnoing, 

Withaheartforan%j/(U(i; 

Still aohievinfft still pursuing, 

^ Learn to Icihmir and to wait.” 

Longfcllme's “ Psalm of Life." 

6tli January, 1889. 

We have seen that life is short and hncertain ; and that 
we know not how much is before iis. Even in the case 
of man’s longest life, hLs time passes away like a shadow. 
How shall wc best use the time that remains? How shall 
we best use this life’s opportunities ? This will be a good 
subject for thought on this first Sunday of the new year. 

In every land, and among all peoples, Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, Pc'irsis or Christians, the beginning of the year is a 
season of festivity, a season of joy and of hope. It is so 
on your DevaU ; it is so on my first of January. Your 
lighting of lamps is an external .symbol of the brightness 
and joy which enliven our hearts ; and the same thing 
is signified by meetings and greetings between rAj^s and 
ministers, and masters and servants, as well as between 
private friends. The now year means a new beginning, 
and in every beginning there is hope. What is the hope 
which the new year brings with it? It is that our life 
this year may ho good, and bettor than it ha.s boon. This 
is what we have really meant by rvishing one another 
a happy new year. I wi.sh you all a hajipy now year 
in the best and fullest sense of the word “hai)pinoss." 
What advice can I add to that wish ? 

I will give you the best advice I can think of in the 
fewest -sYords, I will give you these two simple rules ; 
(1) Be regular, (2) Be earnest. Livo by rule and habit ; 
and do all you do with all your might. 

(1) Be regular. " Live by rule and habit. On the geneivd 
advantages of regularity and a careful division of your 
time I hope to speak to you more particularly on a future 
occasion. To-day, I will limit myself to saying that I 
think you must all hawi noticed the advantage of a regular 
" . . '12Q 
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life to y(^n liere in tl^^^olloge, as it lias applied to*your 
lessons and otlienvLse^ You must have seen liow much 
more you have done ])y having a certain fixed time for 
each thing tha,n ytiu could have done otherwise. Tou must 
have uotieetl how ipiickly and eagily the^tiine so s]ient 
has slii>ped away : what a contrast there ivS between these 
busy hours and the languid life of monotonous idleness 
wliich some of you, I fear, sometimes lead in tlie holidays. 
’\'"ou must, too, have noticed the force of regularity — for 
only two or three hours in a week— in the proper exe- 
cution of your iihysical exercises on parade, in gymnastics, 
and in games. And indeed this methodical regular life 
which you lead in the College is the very best training 
which can lie given liotli to your body and mind, ft brings 
you into a habit of method and orderly avrangomeut, Avhich 
we trust -will become a part of yourselves, and last you 
all your life. It does something more than that. It 
gives to your body, and it gives to your mind, a strengtli 
and a pliancy which only use and habit can confer ; so 
that a trained body and a trained mind (which means 
a body, ora mind, subjected to an habitual treatment) is 
synonyunous Avith a healthy active body and a healthy 
active mind. And it is the same also Avith that Avhich is 
higher than body or mind, AA’ith that which is our mcu'al 
life, Avith that which forms our character. Our moral 
character, too, Avill depend upon our habits. And here, too, 
we need to practise stern regularity and care ; to drill 
ourselves more strictly than on parade ; to practise our- 
selves harder than on the crickct-ficld. Do Ave, I ask, so 
drill ourseh'es in matters of morality, of holiness, of purity, 
of religion atfecting our daily behavioAirl Do we so 
practise ourselves ? Are we careful to think of God 
regularly at certain hours ? Are we careful to think good 
thoughts as part of our daily Avork, to road good books, 
to clioose good companions, to steadily resist the tempta- 
tions whicdi arc dangerous, to accustom ourselves to that 
Avhich is good, to break onwselves stcl^rnly from that Avliich is 
in 
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bad? Please tliink of these tlun^j;s/’rm’ these are the most 
important habits of all. They ure^>r.ho habits of the soul, 
which imay raise it to the i)Ure life of hoavcii ; and yot 
these, till? moat important of all, are the very habits which 
in this Colleg<i I foar^we may be most prone to neglect. 
For the habits of the body and the mind — the discipline of 
the playground and the classroom — you have, most happily 
for yourselves, marked out for you by the rules of the 
College. But the best moral rules we cannot teach you. 
We can only tell yon of them, and ask you to learn them for 
yourselves. And these rule.s are not easy to learn, because 
WQ are so much disposed here on earth to live for the 
things which concern this world, and to forget those 
unseen realities which concern the life of the soul. 

(2) My second piece of advice to you is, Be earnest, and 
work with all your might- Always do your best. More 
regularity is not sufficient ; we must also be active, diligent, 
earnest, in everything we do. Whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well ; and we can do nothing well, unless 
we take trouble, unless we work hard. We all have learnt 
to know this from our expeiience in this College ; we have 
learnt to know it in games and exercises, as w'ell as in our 
hours of school. ^V’o all know that it does little good, for 
skill in cricket or proficiency in drill, to attend idly on the 
playground, or to sit carelessly on our horses, hardly hearing 
the word of command. 

And it is the same, of course, with schooBwork. It can 
do us no good to sit hour after hour, day after day, in class, 
unless we apply our minds to our studies, and work as -well 
as we can. Every little lesson, ■well learnt, is a little some- 
thing added to the store which will, in time, make your 
jiroficiency. “Stone by stone is built a barrier.” Small 
but honest efforts, constantly repeated, will in the cud 
overcome all difficulties, and make us proficient in the 
hardest study. Only, you .see, effort is necessary ; you 
must work with a will, and with energy. You must woi-1 
and not be discourag'ed ; work and persevere. Ktcady 
12 *? 
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indouiitiible eudoavon^jcJiieves astonisliing reaults ; so 

that genius has hcou domied as “ only a capacity for taking 

pains.” ' 80, whatever \vc do, by hand or by hea^l, let us 

do witii a.]] onr might, and then wc shall do it well. Lot us 

be active, attentive, laborious, remciiiiwring, in all that wc 

do, that wc are here as Clod’s servants on earth, here to do 

His will. And His will is that whatever we do we should 

do with ail our mind and strength ; that, in other Avords, 

wo should do it for Him. 

And so you set?, as ahvays, I have brought you back 
to the thouglit of God, for it is only by His grace and 
luilp tliat Avo can do anything well. It is the thought of 
Him and His goodness, the thought of His Avisdoni, His 
holiness. His love, Avhieh makes labour light and drudgery 
noble. And this is the truth which is shadoAved forth 
in tin? grand old poems of antiquity ; tlio truth that all 
heroes must toil and struggle, and patiently endure ; and 
then they Avill prevail in the end, if their trust is in God. 
It is so in the history of liaraa; it is so in the history 
of the five Phndus, avIio strove and trusted and prevailed ; 
and it is so in the stories Avhicli you have road in Kingsley’s 
boantifnl book of “The Heroes.” And what is true of 
tlio ancients, of the old Aryans and the old Greeks, is 
equally true of us moderns also. We too, like those heroes, 
should live noble lives, bocairse, like them, Ave too are men, 
not (as tlic poem says) diimh driven cattle. 

We ail liojic to live hereafter with God, and to be holy as 
He is holy. Should we not strive to be lioly here, and ask 
Him to help us in every eflbrt ? If we trust Him, He Avill 
strengthen us. That is the meaning of all our religions. 

* ^Vlllnl the great Sir Tsaae NoAvton Avas aslccci how he ]iad l)eem 
aljJe to achieve iiis di.'^coverics, he answered, “ By-alwaj'.s intending 
my mind.”--i'''roni Emerson’s “(’uuduct of Life.”--C?. At, 
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Co=operation 

*^Man}i haruh mike 

“ iF'Wo hearts beemdng one break v/j u hioitniam, 

The >! bring dispersion to the niahs,'' 

Pei'sian Couplet, 

13t.li Janiuiry, 1889. 

It wa.s my cndcayour last week to advise you liow we 
may litdp ourselves. It shall he my cudeavour to-day to 
advise you liuw we may help one another. 

We can do many things together, which singly wo cannot 
do so well, if we can do them at all. I think you 
may, some of you, have had experience of this fa,ct in 
your homes in the holidays. I thiuk you may, some of 
you, often have felt while engaged in some occupation 
or pursuit, such as you are engaged in here in the Goilego, 
that you miss the companionship of your College friends, 
and their co-operation and support ; that you mis.s, too, 
the force and animation which your occuiiations naturally 
derive from the association in them of other spirits kindred 
in freshness and feeling to your own. I think you may 
have felt something of this kind often in your homes ; 
in the solitary hours in which perhaps you have felt quite 
alone with your own boyish thoughts — thoughts which 
perhaps your mothers and sisters, or even your fathers, 
can hardly shai'c ; ^or you may have hdb the want of 
^D'tr tV'lh'ge companionships when trying to play games 
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wliicli you played aimJollcgo— -sncli gannis witliout^the 
same Cfdlogo ('om]>ani»^ seom to l)c diffca-ent in cluir- 
aftcr and .sjVirit— or perliaps in your solitary drives «r 
rides, or even i>erliai)s in your solitary studios. Jfhero is 
a iVeslmess, a vigour, and an ini]»ulse. whicli comes from 
ass{)e.iating souls togetlier- -eacli acting on Mio other, .‘ind 
infusing something of its own life--whicli characterises 
e.very comhinatio]! of men (and not only of men, but of 
the inferior animals a-lso), and whieh alsa infuse, s some, of 
its s])irit into each individual membm' of that body. 

This is what wo mea.n by the “tone” of a school or 
(.■Jollege. This (in a good sense;) is what we mean by the 
<l( corps of a regiment. As tlie tone of a inu.sical 
instniuient flepends on tlie- notes whiidi are blended to 
make it, so a school oi’ college, or any association, is said 
to be of a high or low tone according as the joint spirit 
of its members is of a high or low cliaracter. And 
similarly an esprit de corpis, which means the honour- 
able pride which members feel for a body to which they 
belong, —like that felt by the officers of a distinguished 
regiment, or the members of a famous university, or a 
popular club, or an honoured school— can only bo formed 
in a joint society, and only in a society whose members 
are associated together for good. For of course no associ- 
ation of men who are banded together fo]‘ evil purposes— 
such as (hiuves, or robbers, or highwaymen, or conspirators 
against the peace of a State — can ever be openly proud 
of their treachery or display any esprit de corps ; altliongh 
among them, too, the bonds of companimi.sliip arc not 
without a power and influence, for every moiulmr strengthens 
and hel[)H his fellow, standing by and supporting him in 
his sin; so that we are accuslumed to say that there is 
honour even among thieves, by which we nuiau that even 
thic'ves, who are joined together by the bonds of dishonesty, 
are still obedient to certain rules, which, as experience 
has shown tliem, subserve the existence of their society, 
dislionouvablc though it be. 
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have read in your politi® economy books how 
much may be done by co-operif^n and combination in 
nffinufacture, agriculture, and trade ; how much better 
and clmper and more quickly goods can be made, work 
can be done, and the difficulties of distance removed, when 
people comljitie to v?ork together, each one of many con- 
tributing a share — though it niay be a very humble share — 
towards a great common end. 

fSo wo see that, in every depa.rtment of life, for good 
and, alas, also for evil, men can do mnch more by acting 
collectively tlian by acting singly. 

I ask you to-day to consider with me how much 
we may gain by working collectively, one with another, 
here in this College ; how much each one of you, if ho 
will only contribute his share of co-operation, may con- 
tribute towards the great common object, the common 
good, which this College has in view. 

I have spoken of the help which we find in this College 
from the companionship of mere numbers; how the mere 
fact that many of us are here together enables us to enjoy 
games and amusements which cannot be equally enjoyed 
by a few ; enables us to have the benefit in our classes 
of the stimulus of comparison and emulation ; and, gener- 
ally, adds to all our operations the incentive of fellow.ship 
and honourable rivalry. But great as this advantage 
is, it is not the only, nor the chief, advirntage which our 
numbers give to our College society. This may be called 
the numerical force. And there is another, the spiritual 
force, if I may .so call it, which is of a still grcfder influence 
— the influence which character has upon character, which 
mind has upon mind. “As is one’s company so is the 
effect on one” is a common proverb which we all admit 
to be true ; and it means of course that mind acts upon 
mind. Now here we are many minds together ; how do wo 
act upon one tuiother ? This is the question which I want 
you to consider, and to answer, with me to-day. When 
numbers are together# we see that each individual should 
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be assisted ; eaeli inct^idual of the whole number should 
contribute something^ the general good : has each one 
of us, iny friends, so contributed to the general goocf of 
this our College ? We have said that, when numbers are 
brought together, mind acts upon mind, spirit acts nijon 
spirit ; are we conscious, my friends, that o«?’ minds, 
are wo conscious that our spirits, have sovacted on the 
spirits and minds of those about ns as to contribute to 
the general good ? 

It is wonderful how much each one of us, the smallest 
and dullest almost as much as the oldest and cleverest, 
may do to inhuence his neighbours for good or for evil, 
and indeed to influence the whole College, by his one 
character alone. This I say is true of each one in tliis 
College; of the smallest as well as of the biggest. Each 
one of us may do a very great deal to make all the rest 
of us better. Tut true though this is of all the boys, it 
is esi)eoiaily true of the upiicr boys, and therefore it i.s 
especially true of ?/ow, to whom I am now addressing 
myself. I ask you, my friends of the three highest classes, 
to consider to-day this great responsibility which devolves 
on each one of you,— to help to make this whole College 
better. Tlie younger boys, you may be sure, are all looking 
to your example, so that, to return to our original simile, 
the tone of the whole College will be as the echo of your 
voices. You are the leaders ; they are the followers. 
Therefore take heed that you lead them aright. 

Now to this end I ask you to act together. Be very 
friendly one with another, you head boys in particular, 
and try to combine for useful purposes so that you may 
be the .stronger, l>y your union, in influencing those who 
look to you for guidance. If each one of the Kumars 
of the first three classe.s -would but earruistly strive to do 
his whole duty as in God’s siglit, and to be good hiiaself, 
and if they would .only combine together in a friendly 
desire for the common good, it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the immense iufiuence for good which they inight 
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exercise. One good Kumar in a ^lolc Colloge (as some 
of you xmist have noticed) excvcf#s a marked and nohle 
inJfuence over all the rest ; think what would be tlio 
iii{Iiu;ncO»of three xvhole classes, of fifteen, or sixteen such 
Kumars, all combined for good. Would it not be like the 
best of leaven which makes the whole loaf wholesome and 
sweet? 

So I ask , you, my friends, to combine together for tho 
common good. Will you agree to help one anotlier and 
support one another in imtting down anything in the 
College which yon know is not foi- the College’s good ; will 
you support one anothca' in checking low and coarse 
language when you hear it used, or indecent and imjmre 
conversation, or anything which in word or in deed you 
know must have a corrupting intiucnce? Will you help 
one another, and help the masters, in exhorting the little 
boys to act in accordance with the College rules, to study 
as well as they can, to behave kindly and gently towards 
one another, and, in general, to behave, in thought, word 
and deed, as becomes Knjkumars in a Piajknmar College ? 

I do not wish to dictate to you hem you are to 
combine. This you can settle for yourselves better than 
I can settle for you. But I say, Agree at least to do 
this, to have this much in common — never to o]jpose 
what is good ; ahvays to oppose what is evil. This is 
really the only way which can lead you to honour and 
peace. But you cannot find it, as I believe, unless you 
ask God to show it you — unless you have God’s help. 

For, as I ask you to lead the little boys, so I ask 
you to remember that you too have a leader, whom 
you must folloxv, if you wish to walk rightly; and that 
leader is God. It is God and your conscience, which is 
God’s voice, and which, ’ if you will listen to it, will 
never mislead you, I know. Clannot you co-operate one 
with another so as constantly to remind yourselves of 
these high things, so ms constantly to remind yourselves 
of your duty to Go(i> and to man, and of God’s Holy 
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Pre.si'nctb? '1^'ou, to ■\vLim I am speaking, are all of one 
reiigioii : oonld you not^^uiuctiines combine togefclier to 
ask (rod’s blessing on you all, and on our whole College 1 
But hero, too, X do not wish to dictate, but (July to 
suggest. Only T ask you to ooinbiiT^e— to eonibiue and 
co-operate for the common good— to lielp one another — 
to hel]) UR all. 

X^.n' 1 ask you to co-o])erate with myself also. You 
know it is juy solenni duty, and my very heavy 
ri'sj)oirsilti!ity, to live and to "work for this College, so 
that, if God is pleased to give it Mis ble.s.sing, those who 
liv(‘ Inu'c will bt-s bettor and wiser than tliey w<nild bo, 
otborwise. This is the work which I have to do in 
couuuou with my oolloagues, and I trust (iod will hclii 
me to do it. Ihit by iny.self I can do very little. With 
you to help me 1 can do mucll. Therefore I ask you. 
Help me, my friends, as much as ever you can. And do 
your Ijest to make the Clollego rules honoured and respected 
by all. Xf you see anything wrong, and if you cannot 
.sto)) it yourself, I think that, after warning the wrong-doer, 
you should tell mo of it. But be open and candid in 
all that you do. Do not say behind people’s backs what 
you would fear to say to their faces, For I do not wish 
to encourage, God knows, a system of underhand spying, 
or reporting, or anything mean or dishonourable. I only 
wish to encourage what i.s good. Everything depends 
on the spirit in which a thing is done. And if you see 
anything in tlio College which you know I should not 
apja-ove, I think it is your duty to tell me plainly, not 
in a spirit of ill-will toavards your neighbour, or of personal 
vindictiveness or spite;, but simply for the general good, 
wdiich the wrong you have noticed must tend to mar. 

Bo I. ask you to co-operate with one another, with 
the ma,slers, and with myself. And our co-operation 
is sure to be pleasant, if we work together to do wduit 
is righ*'- 
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"Home take, no thouijht of the mine of nwririi until the;/ hare come 
to an end of it, and wnii/ do the same vdth their time. The hours 
are ailoired to ,flow by nnemnloyed, and then, mhen life, is fast iratiimj, 
they bethink themselves of the duty of mnkinfj a. wiser use of it. But 
the habit of listlessncss and idleness mty already have hecu7ue con- 
firmed,, and they arc unable to break the bonds with which they have 
permitted thenmives to become bowtd. Lost wealth may be replaced 
by industry, lost knowledge by study, lost health by tempcimncc or 
medicine, hut lost time is gone for ever." 

Smiles's " Self-Help." 

20tli Jjinuary, 188;.). 

AFORTNrrjHT ago I asked yon the question, How .shall we 
best use this year’s opportiuiitie.s ? And I spoke of method 
and earnestness as means which may avcU be adopted by us 
all. I jiroposc now to speak, in greater detail, on the use 
of some of life’s common opportunities, and especially on 
the use of these five : (1) Time, (2) ]\Ioney, (;i) Health, 
(4) Enjoyment, (f)) Meditation. Ijct us first consider the 
use of time : this will be sufficient for us to-day. 

Time, as we know it, is only ftu’ thi.s world. It is a 
term by which we express the finite operations of mortal 
existence. It is a natural regular order which helps ns to 
arrange our lives in a regular orderly manner. But it is 
through the conditions which limit our mortality tliat wo 
have the limits of space and time. Where — as with (Jod — 
there are no limits, where there is no end and no beginning, 
the idea of time car^have no existence. For time is finite, 
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for this -wi.n’lil. As tn4' oartli is l»ut a speck in the 
liontidless immensity of R])ace, so time is but a little di’oj) 
round eel out (,>f the inhnite ocean of eternity. Jliid this 
thouji’lit, it seems to me, is s]iadow(^fl fortlj, in the vast, 
almost in('Oia])roheusil)h% periods into which the old re.- 
conls e>f liiiulu antitiuity havc.^ divided the, Yngai^} The 
tialija Jheyais said to ha,ve lasted one million seven Imudred 
and twenty-ei';’ht thousand years ; the Trctd .Iwf/U/ to have 
lasted one million two hundred and ninety-six thousand 
years ; the Dwdpira Yvga to have lasted eight hundred 
and sixty-four thousand years ; and the Kali Ywja is to 
last four hundred and thirty-two thousand years, of which 
nearly live thousand Inive pas.scd away. Such enormous 
}>eriods, greater in length, as nearer' to the divine beginning, 
are surely due to a perception of the truth that time has 
no meaning in the thingvS of God, with whom “ a thousand 
years are as one day and one day as a thousand years.” ® 

But for m time 7i«s a meaning, and a great meaning. It 
means the measure and capacity of this life which leads 
us to that other life where time shall be no more. It means 
that arrangement and division of life — of life’s conditions 
and life’s opportunities— which, if rightly observed, helps 
us to fulfil the duties which life imposes on all. Are we 
using our time rightly 1 Are we spending it thoughtfully 
and carefully '? Are we. employing it, to the fullest extent, 
to do our duty to man and to God ? These are important 
and serious questions, and their answers should not be 
delayed. Even while we answer, the moments are passing, 
the time for profitable action is going ; each second i.s 
talcing something away from us, something of life, some- 
thing of opportunity, and hurrying us onwards towards 
eternity. 

' The four ages answering to the golden, silver,' brazen, and iron 
of the ]*luro})eans. 

® Cojn}j!i.re with this a day of Brahma, which is ten thousand 
‘‘Kali Ywjas," or 4,320,000,000 years. • 
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Hardy, my frienrls, in view of tbp immense, tlie etennil 
imi)ortHTi(‘e of oar use of time, w#cann.ot better employ a 
few minutes, as we rise from our beds in tlie calm of eacli 
mornint^, than in soriously considering each one with himself, 
How shall I best .si)j|5nd to-day ? 

Every moment is precious; and every moment has its 
own duty, its own opportunity. Every misspent moment 
means something lost ; and it means something irrep'.tmhln 
lost, for that opijortunity can never return. Therefor(^ 
wdiile we have time, we must be active and busy, knowing 
that time is a great responsibility for wdiich we must give 
account to God. Perfection is not within human reach; 
and never to waste, a single moment,— so to api:)ortion our 
sleeping, our waking, our travelling, our meals, our work, 
our recreation, that no single moment shall ever be lost, 
that each and every act shall be clone in the very best 
possible manner,-^ this would, 1 say, be to live vvithout 
sin, — to lead a life impossible to man. Yet this should be 
the ideal of each of us, the goal to which we should seek 
to attain ; and he who nearest approaches this goal is 
the man who in all places amd in all ages will be regarded 
as"'bGst.' 

How, then, shall we conform to this ideidJ That is not 
a cpiestion which I can answer by saying, Do this, or, Do 
that. Tliere is no royal road to perfection, nor any common 
by-path into it. The same course is not always right for 
all, and much will depend on each one’s circumstances. 
Only I c;m give you one general advice— the same which I 
gave in my first adeb-ess : Try always to realise (rod’s Holy 
Presence, and to live in His sight, doing blis evork ; and, 
according as you succeed in that endeavour, you are sure 
so far to spend your life rightly, 

I will, however, suggest to you also a few further practical 
considerations, which also belong to that habit of method 
which I i*eeommended a fortnight ago. 

Divide your days into parts, and live uith as much 
regularity as you can.* By way of illustrating my meaning 
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I will give you the lielp of fi ,c:reat example, whose hisfcry, 
wfiKen by himself, you all road if you will. 

lU'njamin Franklin began life a destitute stranger In 
the town of Philadelphia, at the age of sevcntcis^n, with 
only one dollar in his pocket. By his own personal In- 
tel] igenoo and industry he rose to be “ one of the most 
oininent journalists, dipilomatists, statesmen, and pliilo- 
sophei’s of Ms time,” and he died, at the age of eighty- h )ni’, 
“by fur the most widely known and the most eminent 
of Annu’ioans.”’' : 

lit' (iwd his .success to himself. He died clos(5 upon 
a ttontmy ago, in lYDO. '* Since then, as in life, his fame 
lias gone on increasing. No American has ever received 
sneh varied and extensive homage from his countrymen. 
There is no State in the United States, and there are 
few counties, that have not a town called Franklin (Ohio 
has nineteen of them) ; scarce a town that does not boast 
of its Franklin Street, or its Fi’anklin Square, or its 
Franklin hotel, of . its Franklin bank, or its Franklin 
Insurance Company, and so on ; his bust, or portrait, is 
everywhere ; and some sort of a monument of Franklin 
is among the attractions of almost every large city.”® 

No doubt ho was a man of exceptional ability: no 
floubt lie had gi’cat natural strength ; but what chavae- 
tei'i,sc‘d him more than anything else was his careful use 
of time. At one iiiiie, he tolls us, reading was the only 
iinm.sement he allowed him, self. He s])eut no time in 
taverns, ganie.s or IVuliits of any kind ; and Ins industry 
in business--th<^ Imsiiiess of a printing-house— -was inde- 
fatigable. He drew out a li,st of virtues in vvhich he 
ooiistantly examined liimself, and, one of these virtues 
being “order,” lie made for himself a “scheme of employ- 
ment for the twenty-four hours of a natural day ” .so that 
“every part of his bu.siness should have its allotted time.” 
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This schomo I will give you now one of us should 
make something like it for liimsi^. 


Houks 


Moknung 
The (JiiL-stion. 
shall! tio this day? 


v'lOKNUNG ^ / o.'l Rise, wash, and address ( 

■stion. ‘What, good 6 Contrive day’s Imsincss, 
his day ‘i ' Vtake t!u; resfdiitiuii of the 

I I’riisec-uti' tin.' [)resL‘iit sc 
^ 7 J and hreakfast. 


Ill j 

( 12 1 Head, or look o\er aeei 
Y 1 j and dine. 


Afteunoon 

.Evening 

The QiU'Stioii. What nood 


Ui 

in; 


, " " f ; '“‘-e'-’-M « jorconvevsi 

have i dune tu-ilay ^ 


(J Flit things in their iilaef's. 

7 I yn])i)ei’. Muaie, or (li\t,'rsinn, 

8 i 05' conversation. i'’Aaniiiiatioi5 


Now a .scheme of this kind will bo quite as useful, and 
even more easy, for us here in India, where the hours of 
the day are naturally divided into different portions for 
different occupations. Both the climate and custom are 
strongly in favour of early sleeping and ctarly rising. 
Therefore, whether in summer or winter, you will be wise 
to go to bed early, and to rise with the sun. And we need 
not sleep more than is necessary,-— curly each one must 
sleep (each can tell fc/r himself) as much as his health and 
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his streiigtb retiuire ; and, in ffeneral, we may say fhat 
young and old peoplo' <i*(jnire more rest than those of 
uiiddie iigo. Also, there. IS some, truth in the saying th5.t 
nn(' hour’s sleep before midnight is equal to tw# hours’ 
.‘deep after midnight ; so, from this point of view, the earlier 
we, sleeji (within reasonable limits) iSie. bctiTer ; for, from 
tliis point of vi CAY, early sleep does something more, than 
invigorate onr bodie.s,'--jt also .saves our time, 

j ladieve that we are ail agreed that it is in the early cairn 
of the darvn tiiat our minds are in the fitte.st .state for con- 
templation and meditation. Therefore wc all shall do well 
to rise early and to give the first thoughts of each day 
to tlod. The climate of India also is siicli iliat only in 
th(', morning, s and evening.s can wc take outdoor exercksc. 
'riicrefore take exorcise ewery morning — riding, \valking, 
rimning, cricket, hiwn-tenni.s, .shooting — whatever you 
ph'asc. A'our mind r\’ill be bettor and fresher all day for 
•such early exercise in the morning ; and your bodily 
health will thereby be maintaiTied, Then, in the liot hours 
of the midday, when we cannot go out in the .suu — the 
hour.s from 10 in the morning to 4 or 5 in the afternoon— 
appoint .set lK>ur.s for set occupations, for reading, writing, 
and business. l)o not sleep in the daytime. Burely our 
liv(!s are short enough without wasting large ])ieces of 
them in that way ; and .slcej) in the daytime cloe.s no good, 
but rathtu* dc»es htirin, to the body. From 10 to 4 or 
n is six or seven hour.s, and to these, or at any rate to 
the best part of these, you should devote tlio bu.siiiess, or 
study, which is tlie main work of your life. For such of 
you as will hereafter have to adiuini.ster large estate.s the 
bn.sine.ss of your life will bo plain and arduous, a.s well 
as honourable. And those of you who have no such busi- 
ness, nor any oiHeial or j)ublio duty, I advi.se to engage in 
some regular study which will enlarge and .strengthen your 
faculties, and <ievoto your attention to that. And study, 
if you are so happy as to have a freedom of choice, what- 
ever you have a special taste for, whatever you most desire 
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to know. Have you a taste for Natural History? (Hve 
your cluei attention to that, for History? Roail 
alrout that. Or Geology? Head about that. Or for 
!Music? r Cultivate that. Or for Botany and Horti- 
culture? Head aljout that. Or for (loography ? Head 
books of advbuturc/ and sciejitific travels. There are 
hundreds of books on all these sulticcts— -and ou a hundred 
other subjects — which may well till your time, enlarge your 
ideas, strengthen your character, and make you a help 
to your fellow-men. 

And of cour.se my advice of a fortnight ago — Do all you 
do rvith all your might— applies to these occupations also. 
In general, you will do with your might that for which 
you have natural aptitude and taste. 

So have some fixed defi.nite time for reading, and for 
writing also; and keep to those times regularly. Good 
w’ork is hardly ever done haphazard, but those who are 
busiest find spare moments to do work beyond their 
business as well. And so it ivS a common .saying that 
only busy people liave leisure. 

Write as well as read. Especially, I advise you, Be 
very careful to answer letters, both official and private; 
and be careful to set apart a portion of each day for thi.s 
purpose. Wo think it rude not to answer a person if 
he .speaks to us. Ls it not equally rude not to an.swer 
a person who addresses us in writing ? 

Also keej) a diary. Write down every day a short account 
of what yon have done. Tliis will help yon to take note 
of your actions, to .see how your life is being .spcuit. \'on 
may write as little as you please at first ; but unite some- 
thing every day ; and you will find that your interest in 
the writing will increase, and you will write more as time 
goes on. Take note, if yon jdease, not only of what you 
do, but of what you see and hear of interest. You might 
notice the plants, and birds, and other animals, winch 
you see all around you; at what .sea.sons .some ))irds come 
and go, what trees slmd their leaves, and other such facts 
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wliicli may strike you as interesting. tSuch diaries* will 
give you great pleasure ^Iroafter, as recor<ls of time -wliicli 
is past ; for tlie presout, too, they will give yoir some 
profit, and hclj) you to spend your life -wisely, * 

Lastly, not only do things, hut nhiohave things in order. 
Yon sec in Lenjainin Franklin’s scheruo one of the points 
winch he has noticed is, Put things in their proper places. 
This is a very important matter, for this, too, will save a 
great deal of time. Let e.verything be where you know 
yon (-an find it. I myself am afraid to think how much 
time I have lost in scai’ching for mislaid hooks. 

So, wliilntimeis w'ith us, let us use it; for soon it will 
lie with ns no longer. We can only w-ovk while it is 
day — while the light of life shines on us ; the night is 
coming— the night of death — when our 'working days will 
lie over. Lot our constant endeavour be so to live now' 
as w’e shall wish w'C had lived when our life is finished. 
Bear this in mind, my friends, very solemnly. What a 
happy memory -will it be for us if, when W'e have to leave 
this world, w'e can feel that we have not w'asted our time, 
that our life lias been spent in doing our duty ! Hoiv 
sad, on the other hand, w'ill be the retrospect if -u'e look 
hack on opportunities w'asted, on days and years misspent, 
on i)C(;asioiis dtwoted to sedfisli indulgence which might 
have been devoted to the. w'clfare of our neiglibours, on 
liours devoted to selfishness and sin wliicli might have 
been devotsid to Clod and His w'ork ! It will then lie too 
late to rejiair our evvons. We shall then have to realise, 
in tin; u'oi'ds of the jioet— and to realise with everlasting 
regret— -that 

“ Ch all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : It might have been.” 

Whittier'^ “Maud Muller.” 
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“ The riiiM uttc and cotiscieiUiaiis of ■jiioncii is the pivot 

UJKOl 'llflichsocidll tunis”: : r : . 

“ Tn he ahlt' to earn money, or, failintj that, to I’now hotv to keep it, 
and to use it cnul well, is ovie uf the yveutest Uesskiffs that can 
happen to any man. The man who has money has always the ponn — 
the divinest tiower a man can jiosseHs—if vaiking those almnt him 
happy f’ : 

(Adajited from the A^lthorcss of 

“John Halifax, (.Iciitleman.’' ) 


27th Jiinuitry, issy. 

M'hNey, in orir hooks on political ocoiu)iny, is defined to 
be “a measure of value, and a luedimu of exchan, 

What is the value which money measures 'I In goneval, 
j, think, wo )nay safely answer, It lui-usures the value of 
human ability : it measures human merit. All the money 
and all the, Avoalth of the world re]»r('.seutH a vast acammu- 
lated store of iituu’s labour, and intellectual skill, (‘xerted 
on the natural products of the ground. 

For think how money first began. It did not, as we 
understand it now, begin with the beginning oi' mankind. 
In every Jiation and every land there Avas a time —the 
beginning of history — wlion people lived a savage lift), and 
Avere ignorant of the use of money. It is so even at this 
day in some uncivilised countries. There pet nil e live in 
a savage Avay, each one for his OAvn savage stdf, eadi one 
supplying his oavu savage needs. lie catches his own food, 
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rnakcfi Iiis own clotliing’, bnilcls his own shelter. But*his 
wfuits are very few — tliorto of the wild beasts with 
whom he associates— and they are supplied iu a very 
rougli. way. He has no eoniforts, and he has no mofley. 

But though men may all be wild aiul savage, they will 
not be all alike: one will have more skill in hunting, 
aiHithor in making clothes, another in building huts, 
another in tilling the ground. So the hunter will give 
some of hi.s game to the clothos-maker for clothes, the 
hut-builder will make a hut in return for the food which 
the cultivator gives him. We have not yet arrive.d at 
momiy, but this is where money, the idea of it, begins. 
For tliis, you see, is e.vchaiigc — of one tiling for another— 
and money is “a medium of exchange.” 

You see, too, that the things exchanged are the things 
which man by his ability— even by his savage ability — has 
been able to acquire for biinself. And Avhat I want to 
insist on is that it is the ablest and the best — the best in 
hunting, the ])est in clothes-making, the best in building, 
the best in cultivating— who have most ])roperty to ex- 
change, who by their labour and their skill have produced 
most of the neees,wies and the comforts of life. So it was 
in the heginniug of all nations, and so it is still. 

But, mark, such ])ruperty will not be property unless 
tlu>si‘ wlio have, it can keej^ it. It will lie of little good 
to labour unless we enjoy the fruits of our labour. No 
industrious person will work for that of which any idle 
roblter may jduiuler him. And so in all communities 
(U'erywho-o, peo]ile, seeing their common advaixtagc, have 
combiued to malce laws to secure all property to those 
who have made it for themselves, or arc rightly entitled 
to it. It is only when such laws are made, when the 
rights of property are so observed, that property will have 
any value, or people will care to acxiuire things that they 
may exchange them one with another. This is the be- 
giiiulug of all society, of all civilisation. 

Now note again— what I said l-^ef ore— that all this 
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property, thus protected, is the result of huumn lahour. 
Whether it be food obtained i^ the chase, or a coat, or 
^ house, or corn from the fields, somebody must have 
worked* to produce it : it could not have been produced 
otherwise. 

I do not say that each man’s property has been acquired 
by his labour. It may have been‘~and iins 

been— acquired by bis ancestors, or by His father, or by 
some other of his relations, or by somebody else. But I 
say that if property exist anyNvhere, to whomsoever it 
may belong, it has been produced by human labonr, and 
that, therefore, property, more or less, is a measru'e, niore 
or less, of human labour. 

I fear you will think this discourse very dull It is 
indeed a few leaves out of your scdiool-books. But I want 
you to get at the meaning of money, at which we shall 
now, I hope, soon arrive. 

For people, who have goods to e.v change, Avill be much 
inconvenienced unless there be something — something in 
common and of pennauont value — for which they can 
exchange their goods easily. Such a tiling in common 
is money. I will quote a few words from your “ Money- 
matters,” a very good little book, written by llie great 
Archbisho]) W Irately. “If there was no such thing as 
money, wo should be much at a loss to get anything we may 
want. The .shoemakor, for instance, who might w’ant 
bread ’’ (or other food) “for his family, would have nothing 
to give in exchange but shoe.s. lie must go to the baker, 
.and offer him a pair of shoes for as much bread as tln^y were 
worth, and he mast do the, same thing if he went to the 
sellers of other food, 

“But the baker might happen not to want shoos just 
then, though he might want a hat. Then the shoemaker 
must find out some hatter who wanted shoes, and get a 
hat from him, and then exchange the hat with the baker 
for bread. 

“ All this W'ould l>5 very troublesome. But by the use 
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of munoy this {roublu is f^ived. Any one who has money 
may got, fur it just wliat^e may clian(;e to want.” ^ 
]M'oiiey need not he gold, .silver or c.oi»])er, nor need it hb 
metal of any kind. Only it must he aoinetliing com’-enient, 
\\hieh yeo])le in general desire to liave^ It iiyglit bo milk, 
or oranges, or it iniglit be precious stt)nes ; but milk and 
ora,nges would not kee[) well, and precious stone, s would bo 
easily lost. In soine i)arts, you know, they u.se cowries, 
small .sliell.s whicli are found on the sea-coasts of India. 
But all civilised nations have long been agreed that gold, 
silver and copfter are most srxitable for money, because 
tliesu juctals, more than all other things, are convenient in 
value, in su]>st;iuce, and in size, (iold and silver ai'u 
valuable in them.selves, liecause they are not easily found, 
and because they (wm, like i)recious stones, he made into 
many beautiful ornaments. All the gold and .silver which, 
exist in the world have been produced (like other thing, s) 
Ijy human entcrpri,se, labour and skill ; and, therefore, 
when we pay rupees for rice, we give the re.sults of human 
labour, as rei)re,sented by money, for the results of hniiian 
labour, as represented by rice. This is Avhat I meant when 
I said at the beginning that all our money, whatever we 
liave, i,s a jueasure of so much human ability. And, as it 
represents ability in the past, so it commands ability in the 
present, for it can always be exchanged for the labour, the 
skill, and the wisdom of men. Therefore, you see, money 
is a real thing, and means real merit, whitdi lives and 
endures. Of course it may be abused, as all otlier good 
things may ])e abused : it may be used for evil purpo.ses, or 
it may bo wasted in folly or sin. But money in itself is a 
good thing ; it is a great and good }>ower on earth ; and, 
in the ctisc of him who has earned it, generally means 
merit in its iios.scssor. >So you see that, though the old 
saying is tiaie, “hloney makes the man,” it is also true 
that “ .Man makes the money,” 

By “a man of money” I mean a rich man ; a man of 
wealth ; a man of jirojan’ty. Money adune cannot be called 
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■wealtli; for money by itself, exchan.i'e it, 

tidies not add to onr comfort #r convenience. But as 
our money, under ordinary circumstances, can be easily 
excliauged for wealth- or property — for the comforts or 
conveniences, or luJinries of life— it comes to me:ui, in 
ordinary language, the same as wealth or ricdies. It is 
therefore on the use of wmalth or riches — in other words, 
on the si)ending of money—tliat I wish to add n few 
woi’ds now'. I w'ish to speak to you of the great respovisi- 
hilities, of the great duties as well as great pleasures, which 
the po.ssession of money brings with it. 

All of you, to whom I am speaking, will herciifter have 
more or less money. Some of you wdll be very rich. )Somc ' 
of you have much money now. Be careful to f^pend your 
money wisely. And on you this obligation is the greater, 
because your money has not been obtained by your own 
labour and your own ability. The estates, of wdiich .some 
of you are landlords or rulei'.s, have been won by the .skill 
or valour of your ancestors, of whom you may w’orthily 
be i>roud, for they must have been greater than common 
men. It is of their merits and greatness that you now' 
enjoy the iruits ; and, as you have inherited the fruits 
of their labour, so you have inherited the responsibilities 
which greatness always brings ivith it. See that you prove 
yourselves wmrthy of them ; that you be great as they were. 
One way in W'hich you may show your greatness is by 
.speiiding your money properly— not on your, selves, hut 
on others, and especially on the good of your ryots, from 
who.se labour it is now mostly derived, 

'Money in itself does not constitute happiness, though 
many live as though they considered the making of money 
to be the end of life. And so some people spend their 
whole lives in a futile endeavour to get money — rightly 
or wrongly, no matter how, so long as they get it somehow'. 
Bach poor people— for with all their money they are 
poor indeed— deceive themselves greatly, and mistfdee the 
sliadow for the substftneo. Money alone is not happiness ; 
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tlif'. I'cstloss tliirst for it is iittor misery ; money is*on1y 
hiippinoss when it is j(,^ied with contontinent. Tberi'fore 
iic! satisfied with little heyond what is needf.'d lor your 
natural reiiuirenumts, and live for nien, hut not fof money. 

tSo, too, in sjicnding, as in acquiring, live for others, h\it 
not for yourself. Of course those v.’Tio hohf liigh rank, or 
authority, arc bound to spend som.etliing in maintaining 
theii' ]>oaition. This is perfectly right and prutie.r. It is, I 
may even say, a nccossaiy part of tliat use of nu)ney for 
which tiny are res]iorisil)]e. But decide how mueli you 
should s] (end on ymurself, and limit yourself to that : any- 
thing more than that will belong not to you, but to those 
of whom you arc the steward. 

]\l’nney has its dangers. Ojic great danger is pride. 
Money ofte.n leads men to bo proud, and to think thom- 
selvos better than their fellows, when really they have no 
merit at all, exocqrt the power which money gives them. 
Sometimes iteople, bee.ansc they are rich, become so elated 
with their own importance that they think their vi;ry faults 
to be virtues, their foolishness to be wisdom. They deem 
themselves tf) be above law, to be above God’s law as well 
as man’s. \Vliat shall we think of such miserable egotists ? 
Shall we nut despise thorn as pitiably pjoor, and utterly 
destitute of fill true riclie.s? 

Another danger is ilatteiy, which of course leads to pride 
and self-conceit, and so to self-indulgence, and gratification 
of the lowest desires. If money malces us think richly of 
ourselves, then the less money we have the better. Hoar 
what the great Roman philosopher Eiuctetus says on this 
.subject: "If I can acqture money and also keep myself 
modest, and faithful, and magnanimous, point out the way, 
and I will acquire it. But if you ask me to lose the things 
which arc good and my own, in order that you may gain 
the things which are not good”-— (that is, that I may have 
money to give you)—" see how unfair and silly you are ! ’’ ^ 


‘ Lcijig’s TraiMJation of “ Bpictetusi” p. 388.— O', 3/. 
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'i^he tianie ijliilo.soplicr also tells ns that “ Wealth is not one 
of the good things ; great expoin^ure is one of the bad ; 
ni(?deration is one of the good things. And moderation 
invites frugality and the acquisition of good things : 
but wealth invites to great expenditure, and draws us 
away from moderation. It is difficult, tlien, for a rich 
man to be moderate, or for a moderate man to be rich.” 
And, again, “ It is not poverty which produces sorrow, ]»ut 
desire ; nor doc?s wealth release from fear, but reason ” 
(that is, wisdom). “If, tlusn, you acquire this power of 
reasoning, you will neither desire wealth iior complain of 
poverty.” ' 

iSo you SCO the rich man is beset with dangers from 
which the ]|toor man is comparatively free. I do not think 
it can be ailinned that the poor man is not the hapjaer of 
the two. ' 

Nevertheless, if rightly used, money is a blessed thing. 
The difficulty is to use it rightly. But the; greatnes.s is 
equal to the difficulty, and certainly the good man who is 
rich is greater than the good man who is poor. 

You who have money, bo kind, be generous, do all you 
can to remedy the miseries which surround you on every 
side. Help the deserving, comfort the sick, r(3lieve the 
distress of the pooi’. So doing you will be rich indeed ; 
this is the true glory and grandeur of money. 

I should like to add one further caution taken from the 
writings of the wise lady ^ whom I quoted at the beginning. 
“There is such a thing as ignoble economy as 'well as 
noble extravagance. He who stints his servants in waiges 
or food ; who goes shabbily clad, when his station and 
means require him to i>lease the world and his family 
by being dressed like a gentleman ; -who worries himself 
and his family by trying always to save when he can well 
afford to .spend, is deserving of the severest blame. Money 

' Long’s “ I'pictetus,” pp. 409, 411. — fj. j1/. 

* Mrs. Craik, the autlKjt-e.ss of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’ — C. M, 
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is mount not for liourding, but for using : tho aim of «3ifo 
sliuuM iui to in-o it in tl®; riglit Avuy-- to spend us inindi 
us wo cun la,\vfully .sjH'iid, uotb ni»un ourselves and otlnn's. 
And sonietinifs it is bolb.'r to do this in our UFothue, 
wluMi -wo cun SCO. tlmt it is well sjicnt, tliun to leave it 
to the clijineo sjieiiding of those wlio«conio )¥fter ns. Let 
ns guard, on the one hand, against a, ])i'iuleufe which 
dcgeiaa'ates into uiei'o worrying, :uul, on the othci-j against 
an economy which hecomes onlpahle narrowness.” 

Saadi' will give ns one, word in (.‘onclnsion ; 

If thou wonidV.t have mijoyniintt of fliy worldly wealth, 
Do thou good to (ftliers, as Clod has done, good to thee.” 

“ Unlhstan,” viiL 2. 


A rersiau poBt, 




07 'an(iiim esi iit Sana, in cai'iiorc: f.ano^* 

I’Hiff for a heaithit body and a healtlvj rniiuL'’) 
Juvenal, “ Sat. X 


3rd .Ff^bruary, 1889. 

The above fain ous words o the i’oman ])oet Juvenal, 
written nearly eighteen centuries ago, mean of course tliat 
health is one of the greatest blessings a mortal can desire. 
And truly, my friends, this matter of lu'alth is a matter 
of vital importance indeed. For nothing inpiedes our 
mortal endeavours so much as unsoiuidiios.s and weakiioss 
of body, ami not only the vigour of our intellects but 
many moral qualities also— such, for instance, as courage, 
calinncs.s, evenness and sweetness of temper — dejiend very 
much on that bodily health which is one of God’s best gifts 
to men. And yet, I think, there are very few of us— 
and especially of those among ns who are young— who 
esteem this great blessing at its real value, who realise 
what a vast deal depends on this priceless boon of health 
and strength. Ficase listen to the excellent advice upon 
this point, given by the great teachei*, Carlyle, to the 
students of Edinburgh University in the year 1866 : 

“Finally, gentlemen, I havo one advice lo give you, 
which is practically of very great im})ortunco, though a 
very humble one. Ii), the midst of your zeal and ardour — 
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for sndi, I forcsei;, will ri.se high o.iiough, in spite ot all 
the eouiisak to moderate^t that I can give yon,— renioinbei’ 
the cnr<' (if health. I have no doubt you have among y*ou 
young souls imhmtly bent to consider life chciql? for the 
purpose of getting forwiU’d in what they are aiming at 
of high ; hnt you are to consider tlifonghoitt, much more 
tha,u is d(mo at ]ir(.',sent, and what it would have hoxui a 
very grt'at thing for me if I had been able to c.ousider, 
that, health, is a thing to be attended to continually ; that 
you are to regard that as the very highest of all temporal 
things for you. There is no liind of achievement yon 
(iould maki.i in the Avovld that is equal to perfect health. 
What to it are nuggets ami millions ? Tlie Frcmh finaiicier 
said, ‘ WTiy. is theiaj no slco]> to be sold ! ’ lr>h;e)> was not 
in tlu’. market at any (juotation. 

‘‘It is a (.•.uri(,»us thing, which I nmiarked long ago, 
and have often turiu'd in my head, that the old rvord 
hu' ‘holy’ in tluj Teutonic languagfis, keilig, also imsans 
‘ healthy. ’ I find that you could not get any better 
definition of what ‘ holy ’ really is tliair ‘ healthy.’ Com- 
idetely healthy ; m.fim sami in corpore sano. A man all 
lucid, and in etjiiilibrium. llis intellect a clear mirror 
gtmjjietrically plane, brilliantly sensitive to all objects and 
imju’ossions made on it, and imaging all things in their 
cu)TC(d ])roportions ; not twisted up into convex or concave, 
and distorting everything, so that he cannot sec the 
truth of the matter Avithout endless groping and manipula- 
tion : healthy, clear, and free, and discerning truly all round 
him. 'Wg never can attain that at all. In fact, the opera- 
tions we have got into are destructive of it. You cannot, 
if you are going to do any deeisivo intellectual operatioji 
that will last a long Avhile : if, for instance, you are going 
to write a book — you cannot manage it (at least, I neve]’ 
could) AAutliout getting decidedly made ill by it ; and really 
one nevertheless must ; if it is your business, you are 
obliged to folloAv out Avliat you are at, and. to do it, if 
even at the expense of health. Only remember, at all 
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times, to get back as fast as possible out of it into health ; 
and rtigarcl that as the real e^f-iilibrium and centre of 
things. You should always look Ift the which means 
‘lioly’ wGi «s ‘healtliy.’ ’’ 

I have given you a long extract, but I could not have 
given you a better rne. Yon cannot lay those words of 
Carlyle’s too deeply to heart. In respect of what he &iys 
about study— “ intellectual operation,” he calls it, such, 
for instance, as writing a book— I wish to give you one 
particular caution : Be very careful of your eyesight. I 
do not think there is very much fear that you will 
overhrx your brains, but you may overtax your eyes, 
especially if you read at night. Experience has shown 
that reading at night, either with too little or too 
much light, has often had an injurious ctfect on the 
eyes of Indian students. It is likely that the glare of 
the Indian sun naay predispose our eyes to weakness; 
but certainly, if such vveakness exist, reading by a bad 
lamp-light increases it. “ A recent inquiry at Bombay 
showed that a large proportion of the young men in a 
Government College were near-sighted. This was mainly 
ascribed to their studying by small lights at night, which 
compelled them to hold their books close to the eye. 
A sufficiency of light should, if possible, always be obtained. 
Excess of light is also hurtful, and some students lunv 
injure their eyes by placing glaring kerosene lami>s right 
before them. Hie best position for a light is on the 
left-hand side, above the student.”' 

Now several of the Kumars of this College have suliereci, 
as you know, from weakness of eyesight. Therefore I 
advise you, as far as possible, to read by day and not by 
night; aucl such reading as you must do after dark do 
by the aid of a full, but soft, light. 

Good lusaltli is a duty as well as a pleasure. It is a 
duty because it depends very much on our own will and 

' ProTti (loch’s “Indian Student’s Manual,” published at 
Madra-., J8bT.— ■('. Jf. ^ 
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clioice ; and yet it is a pleasure ’which very often we 
blindly and rvillin^'ly vii^ away. ^How very often we make 
ourselves ill by our own carele*ssness and imprudenee ! 
How foolishly wo pamper our ai»petit.os, grccdi)^ eating 
vvliiit w'e know to he injurious, simply heeauso it is i>leasant 
to the taste ! * • 

tSo, too, in ail desires of the body w'hich we gratify, 
though we know them to be wrong. By gratifying them we 
make onrselvM?s ill, and diminish onr whole stock of energy 
and pou’er ; and, by wasting in this way onr natural health, 
we waste and shorten our lives. This is a thought which 
desorve.s grave attention, if we will but attend to it : it is a 
very grave matter indeed. And considering what a poor 
thing, in comparison, is the temporary enjoyment which 
wo (ierive from the gratilicatiou.of our appetites, is it not 
wonderful that we .so often .sacriiico the priceless blessing 
of health in exchange for it? 

I am not now speaking of all conditions either of men or 
of boys. Some are born to be delicate and weak, and 
others have lost their health through accident, or by 
circumstances which they could not control. The lives of 
.sirch persons, even the feeblest, may still be most useful, 
and full of blessing : they may even be full of a strength 
of their own— the moral strength born of physical weak- 
ne.ss and patient .submission to tlie will of God. 

But rather I am speaking of the blessijig of that health 
which you and most young men possess, and of the duty, 
as well as the wisdom, of preserving it carel'nily. This is 
one of life’s great opportunities, for the use of wdiich you 
are re.sponsible. Are you conscious of thi.s responsibility ; 
are you careful to discharge it properly? 

There are, in this matter, two main .safeguards : temper- 
ance and purity. You know very well the folly of 
intemperance— the pain and misery which ensue from ex- 
cessive gratification of the bodily appetites. You know the 
efiects of excessive indulgence in intoxicating drugs and 
alcoholic liquors, forbidden alike by all religion, s and by 
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common sense, which not only tends to shorten man’s life, 
but makes it, while- it lasts, vile afci contemptible, 
iiiviug hero in Kathiawar, we have all seen the baireful 
effects opium. It is awful to think of the infatuated 
multitude who are daily wasting their money ami vitality 
in the Gonsun?ption Gf this drug. I will read you some 
remarks on this subject which hitely appeared in a Hombay 
new,sj)ape.r, and which do not, I think, exa-ggeratc the evil. 
“The i)art of the Bondjay Presidency,” it says, “in which 
opium-eating most I'revails is the plains of GujarAt and 
Katliiawa-r.” “ In Gujarat the practice is universal, except 
among tln^ Bori cultivators, we believe. Kiinbis, Girassias, 
KAjphts, Kolis are all, iuore or less, ojhum-iaUcj's.” “ In 
almost any village of Gujarat, if not in all, you may sec 
among the Jliudus the listless apathetic manner and dull 
sleepy eye of the opium-eater.” “ These people ask but 
little food. Opium-eaters have no appetite. They will 
work just as much as they arc comiielled to do in order 
to procure their drug. Ask them why their fields are 
uncultivated or half- tilled, and they say, ‘ Look at the 
labour we should have to undertake.’ They listlessly 
drag one foot after another, .silent and half-asleeji. in 
one village the reply given to an inquirer, who asked if 
the people were well oft', was, ‘How could we be when 
opium is so dear 1 ’ No wonder the active little Marathas 
walked through thi-s country. More than half the out- 
lawry of the province is due to opium-smuggling. When 
the cultivators have managed to keep to a certain extent 
free frcuu the opium-fiend they are invariably well off. 
Still there is not, we believe, a single village where there 
are not a largo number who are given to it, and there 
are numbers whore the abstainer is the exception. The 
people admit the evil of the habit, but they can no more 
help taking opium than the habitual drunkard can do 
without liquor.” “The opium-eater’s very life dcjumds 
upon his drug. Its effects are always upon him from 
eai'ly morn till night. . He lives only when he, is drugged ; 
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without iiis poison ho is not alive. The enonuous arti^cial 
]irice of opiniu, (hie to i|ii hoirig a (foveniment monopoly, 
has had no elfeot in decreasing tlTe habit” “ Opium dAes 
uot kill the body as alcohol doe.s ; it kills the mind, and 
the intellect, and the sold, and renders the body useless.” ^ 
That, T fear, is a true picture of' a largti part of the 
labouring population — especially of the llajjuit and Katbi 
l)opulation— who inlnibit Kathiawar ; though among the 
better and liigher classes I hope and believe that the 
use of this drug is not so common as it was formerly. 
(Still among the higher and educated olass(!s the use of 
opium is not unknown, nor is the use of alcohol. And 
botli these tilings, ojiium and ab'ohol, taken habitually 
ill e.Ye.css, are jioisous which ilestroy a mtiii’s life, and 
take his health and manhood from him. It may be true 
— I have heard it said— that, if of late years the habit 
of opium-eating has somewhat decreased in India, yet, 
on the other hand, there has been some increase in the 
equally health-destroying habit of drinking. On this 
point I cannot apeak with certainty. We have all seen 
examples of the evil of drinking : but the evil cannot 
be said to be a modern one. Only let me ask you to bg 
careful of yourselves — to be very careful indeed. And, 
as you will, many of you, enjoy iiositions of influence 
and authority, I beg you to check, as far as you can, not 
only in yourselves, but in all who surround you, anything 
which in the slightest degree may tend towards habits 
of intemperance. Ilesolve, I advise you, never to take 
spirituous liquors of any kind. You, who liave not been 
accustomed to them, will be better in health without them. 
“Granting that the use of pure wine”— I am. quoting, 
as before, from the little book pulilished in Madras — 
“ would not be injurious in great moderation, it is much 
the safer and wi.ser course for young nnm in India to 
imitate the example of their ancestors in confining them. 


Timas of India, lOtli Deceinl tcp, 1H8H. — C'. if. 
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selvses to water. Many who resolved at the eoinmcnceiueut 
to drink only moderately liavc^ become victims to in- 
temperance ; but this can never happen to the, inan who 
all ogetifc.r abstains from strong drink. Never acquire the 
habit, and the want will never be felt.” 

That is tri?o of w'^ie and spirits; that i.s triui of (»pium 
also. Never acqtiire the hthit^ a)i.d the want will never be 
felt. 

T liavc spoken at some length on these forms of in- 
teinperanc(j, for intoxicating .stimulants ar£‘, I fear, the 
enmnK>nest means by which health is ruined. They are 
the. commonest cause.s of un, soundness both, in body and 
nihid. And does it not, my friends, seem a sort of madness 
and a wilful insanity that men should tliu.s bind themselves, 
body and soul, with the chains of intemperance and 
imbecility ? Is not the drunka,rd — whether he be opium- 
eater or drunkard-dead while he lives,— dead to his duty, 
dead to the world, dead for every useful purpose 1 And i.s 
not he who voluntarily puts hnnself under the intiuence 
of spirits or opium guiltyj in his senses, of an awful sin ? 
Is he not guilty of voluntary suicide ? 

]My friends, wlien we think of the evil effects of opium 
and spirituous drink in tliis country, of the -waste of health 
and money and time, -which have resulted, and are resulting, 
from iijtemperance and intoxication, must we irot believe 
it would bo a great blessing— a public blessing throughout 
the land— if every one in this province would vow never, 
except under medical advice, either to taste a grain of 
opium or drink a drop of alcohol ? And would it not be 
to the public benefit and national advantage if Temperance 
Societies should be formed in Kathiawar, similar to those 
which exist in England, similar to that which, I understand, 
has lately been formed at AhmcddbMl If such a. ‘society 
could be formed in RajwAda, with the chief. s of ]la)wdda 
as its members and supporters, what a poAverful infiuenco 
it Avould be! Will yon think over this suggestion 1 1 do 
not see why it should not be practicable. 
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But there is a tcuiperance iu eating as well as in drinl^^ng ; 
and this too must be nl|^orved, i^ we wisli to have good 
health. Benjamin Franklin, on whose rules of life I lufve 
spoken to you before, says, on this luiad, “ Eif(;- not to 
dnlness,” as well as “ Drink not to cluvation.” Good health 
is best nourished on plain, simple fSod : if is nourished 
also on moderation. 

Our friend, .Mr, iManeklal,' has kindly given mo the 
following (verse) on this subject: “A man must 

tak<* his meals liy stated weight, becans(i mi'asure. i.s 
calculated to beget appetite. Wise men have so laid down 
the ineasnra (of meals) that the food may be easily 
digested, and this is called due mcasicre.” 

I believe the hlindus have a saying tluit, if throe-fourths 
of our hunger be appeased, this is a wholesome satisfaction. 
To that 1 may add this Mahomedan story fj-oin the 
“ Gulistaji.” It i.s recorded of Ardslu'r Babukdn, one of 
the wise.st Persian kings, that he once asked an Araljian 
doctor how much ho should eat in the course of a day. 
The. answer was that a hundred direms’ weight wonld 
be sufficient. The king asked how he could be nourished 
on so little food. “ That amount,” said the doctor, “ is 
enough to support you ; wdiatover more you eat you mu.st 
carry. Wc eat in order to live and praise God ; you believe 
that you live in order to eat.” ® It is recorded of tho great 
Akbar, whose body vvas as vigorous as his mind, that he 
was remarkably “sober and abstemious,” refraining from 
animal food one day in four. 

Physical exercise is another matter conducive to the 
maintenance of good health. I think it is especially con- 
ducive in India. For there is something in the Indian 
climate which certainly tends to make people torpid. 
Every one who has lived in India knows the effects of tho 
noontide glare, wdicn tho very atmo.sphere seems to tremble 

’ The first assistant master. 

“ Gulietan,” chap. iii. 6. — C. M, 
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ill a*liciy haze. The ' tendency of those hot midday hours 
is, if we yield to it, to lead us 

‘‘ Tlo lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
. To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To mifse and hrood and live again in memory 

a tendency to which the inluibilants of India have' always 
been too prone.. 

But I think this tendency is more to be noticed among 
those who live, sedentary lives than among- tJiosc vvliose 
0(;r;n]jation compels them to labour and physical exertion. 
'Phe labouring classes ate, for the most part, jiliysically 
active and healthy and strong. I think avc may, therefore, 
be as.sured that the heat of India is not uuhcaltliy if, by 
active habits and exercise, we be careful to re.sist the 
inclination to lassitude. Lord Derby’s remark to .students 
in England is not less applicable in India, that “those 
who can fiiid iio time for outdoor exercise Avill liave to 
find time for being ill.” 

The second safeguard I mentioned was purity. Of this 
I have spoken on a previous occasion.' Purity is closely 
allied to temperance ; it can hardly exist without it. 
Purity of body as Avell as of niind — frequent bathing and 
cleanline.ss-this is a necessary accomjianiment of licaltli, 
and is part of the Hindu virtue, Pavitrata.'' There is 
nothing more holy and healthy, in all this world, than 
purity. On the other hand, nothing does more, to injnre 
the body and .soul than impurity. Do remembor tliis, 
my friends. Mann, speaking of one form of impurity, ,';ay,s 
that “ it does more than anything else to shorten a man’.s 
life in tins world.” 

* In an address not ineltided in this volume. 

* J^urity. 
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How (Hjod ir, nittn's life, Ihe 'imrcMLHnff J how ft to ernjiloif 
All the. heart and the soul and the senses for erer injoii!’' 

. . lirnwniiirj's Saul.'” 

lOfcli Fcbruiiry, 1889. 

Life, i’ur tliosc; who choose to enjoy it, is not a dull round 
of Jiibonr and sorrow: for them it is ratlior “a contbrnal 
feast”' on the brightness’ and; beauty which ovcrywlrere 
surrounds them. The world is Ml of delight, if we will 
but accept and enjoy it ; there hs always sojuething to 
interest us, if we nill but see it ; there is ahvays something 
to engage our admiration, if we will but admire it ; there 
are friendships and sympathy, kindness and love, if "wc will 
but open our hearts and receive them. Of course we all 
have troubles, but we all have joys as well ; and he makes 
the best use of life’s opportunities who bears its sorrows 
].)ravely, aiid enjoys its pleasures fully and thankfully. 
And so, as Sir John Lubl)ock tells urs in his “ Pleasures of 
Life,” there is a Duty of Happiness as well as a Happiness 
of Duty. 

It is our duty to make the most of the manifold enjoy- 
ments within our reach. And yet perhaps there i.s no duty 
which we moi'e frequently miss. Most of us, I fear, make 
the most of our troubles; perhaps we even exaggerate 

* “Hti th.vt ie of a ineiTy heart hath a continual feast.” 
Proverbs of Solnniun, xv. ID,— O'. M. 
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tlioiB : but we do not make the most of our joys,— rve do 
not even notice or recognise ina^ of the pleasnres wliicli 
ari! ready to our hands. This if surely a great mistake. 
Of how*uiany liapiunesse.s wo wilfully deprive ourselves, 
.simply becau’se -wo omit to take them, in our daily life ! Tt 
is not the grftit ]oysP or great sorrows which make a life 
happy or inisarable ; it is the common everyday pleasures, 
or the eoimnon everyday triahs, which give to our lives 
their brightness or gloom. And tliese everyday })leasuros 
are closely connected with the way in which we look at 
thing.s,— in other words, with our owm characters. A 
happy, genial, healthy character— for thi.s faculty of enjoy- 
ment depends a good deal on the health of which I spoke 
last week— is a joy to itself and to all who behold it. And 
in respect to the meaning “holy,” which comes of the 
same word as “ healthy,” Carlyle says, in continuation 
of the extract I read yoiv from him last Sunday : “What 
a lesson it is against certain gloomy, austere, ascetic 
people, who have gone about a.s if this world were all a 
dismal prison-house. It has indeed got ugly things in it; 
hut there is an eternal sky over it ; and the blessed sun- 
shine, the green of prophetic spring, and rich harvests 
coming — all this is in it too. Piety does not mean that 
a man should make a sour face about things, and refuse 
to enjoy rvisely what his Maker has given.” 

“Let not the blessiug.s we receive daily from God,” says 
an old English writer,' “make us not to vahre or not 
praise Him because they bo common ; let ns not forget to 
praise Him for the innocent mirth and plea.sure we have 
met with since we met together. What would a blind man 
give to see the pleasant rivers and meadows and fio-wers 
and fountains ; and this and many other like ble,ssings we 
enjoy daily.” 

So let ns “ be merry and wise ” according to the proverb : 
there is no reason why we should not be cheerful when 

’ Tsjaae Walton : ciuotod by Sir John Lulibock in “ The Pleasures 
‘ of Life.”—C'. M. 
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(Jod lias ]>laecd n.s in iliLs beautiful world with so many 
blessiiii's richly to cnjoy.^ Hoitow,^ of course, will come ; 
but let us look on the bn,:^itcr side, and make the best <5f 
tilings, giving gladness to others (which is the greo* thing) 
by being glad unrsclves. God lias made all iiien l.o be 
happy, says an old philosopher G “ tiicrcfoi'a, if any one 
is nnhai>py, Ins unliappiness is his own fault.” “There 
are some miseraldo fellows,” says Emerson, “ who sco a 
black star always riding through the light and coloured 
clouds in the sky overhead ; waves of light pa.ss over and 
hide it for a ntonieut, Init the black star kee])s fast in the 
zenith. A man should make life and nature hapi>icr to us, 
or he liad hotter never lieen liorn, . . , An old French 
verse runs in niy translation ; 

‘“Some of your griefs you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived ; 

But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived.’ ” * 

So ivrites Emerson ; and ive, I am sure, inu.st agree ivith 
him that it is part of our duty to our.selves as well as to 
our neighbour to make life and nature as hap}>y as we can. 
I am .sure, too, we must agree with him that many of 
our worrie.s are purely imaginary ; they only exist in our 
morbid fancies. g\u<l whether they really exhst or not, still 
behind the darkest cloud shines the sun, the sun of GotEs 
light, and God’s love ; if we can keep that thought in our 
mind, our lives will be better as well as bvigliter. 

What enjoyment there is, too, apart from the duty, in 
giving enjoyment to others, in making others happy ! Time 
so enjoyed can never be wastt:d ; but, rather, it is doubly 
fruitful,— fruitful to the giver aud to the receiver. And 
what s]iecial ojiportunity for enjoyment of this kind, not 
double but a tbousaml-fold, lies in the future of some of 
you ! Those whom God has placed over their fellows have 

’ Epictetus.— t/. Jf. 

* “t^mduct of Life,” ciiaji. vii. — M. 
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in *bhis wor](i o}i})ortunities of liappinoss sniih as only a 
few can })osscss. See t]jat you n|ss not this liigli ]»rivi](’ge. 
l^^^jieciully he careful not to waste yoiir time. For your 
time is*iiu)re ]u-ecious tLan that of inowt men, as it is 
richer in ojiportunity. ISTever iniml how liard you worlc 
so long as it is fo? your people’s good ; sneli la,l)oni' is 
its own delight, and your highest, satisfaction. i->elieve 
luo, my friends, there is no hapi)inos.s so great as tliat of 
raaldng fjthers hai)py. No one, 1 think, ca,ri enjoy life 
more than he who has a generous heart and largo means 
of gratifying its humane impulses. 

Life has enjoyments for the head as well a.a for the 
heart. And these too we often miss, through our owu 
carelessness. Wo miss them, for instance, in noglec.ting 
to study ; for, in this matter, ho who knows most, enjoys 
most. Think of the hoiindlcss field of enjoyment which 
lies before you in reading, in boolcs ! And yet how 
comparatively little do we know of this vast region of 
happiness. I think it is especially true; of India that 
jseople read, as a rule, very little, and so miss some of 
lifids richest opportunities. I four it is true that books, 
as a rule, a, re not valued in India as tliey should be. 
Yet consider what books may mean for ns : they moais 
for us all that is greatest and best in human cxjHU'icuce, 
past and present. With books wo may sit at homo and 
visit the remotest countries without fatigue. With books 
wo may quietly talk, face to face, with all the teacliers, 
philosophers, poets, warriors, statesmen, whom tin; ^vorld 
has known ; we may be taught hy their expca’icnce, we 
may be raised ])y their greatness. Through books we may 
know and love the noblest minds and characters of the 
world. tSo should they not be our constant companions and 
most trusted friends? “I have friends,” said the Italian 
poet Petrarch, “whose society is extremely agreeable to 
me ; they are of all ages and of every country. They have 
distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and in the 
field, and obtained high honours for their knowledge of 
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tlie sf'ience.s. It is ca,sy to gain access to them, for tfiey 
are always at. my service, I adiiyt them to my coiujiany, 
and dismiss them from it, whenever I please. They ate 
never troublesome, Init immediately answer every (•ucstion 
I ii.sk them. Some relate- to me the events of ynist ages, 
wliile others reveal to me the secrefs of iftitnre. vSoine 
teach me how to live, arid others how to die. Some by 
tlieir viva, city drive away my cares and exhilarate my spirits ; 
while others give fortitude to my mind, and teach mo the 
imyiortant lesson how to restrain my desires, and to depend 
ndiolly on my.self. They open to me, in .short., tlie various 
avenues of all tlie arts and sciences, and upon their in- 
formation I may safely rely in all emergencies. In return 
for all their services they only ask me to accommodate 
them with a convenient chamber in some corner of iny 
humble habitation, where they may repose in peace; for 
these friends are more delighted by the tranquillity of 
retirement than with the tumults of society.”* 

It is wonderful to think how much prolit and pleasure 
of the very highest kind you may get from a little book 
which easily goes into your pocket. 

Perhaps there is no such refined enjoyment, conimon 
alike to the rich and the poor, as that wliieh may be 
derived from reading. There are many good books in 
Gujarati ; but there are far more good books in hlnglish. 
And the groat reason why inhabitants of India will do 
well to study English is that they may enhance their 
enjoyment of life, and enrich their minds, by the noblest 
literature in the world. If you find your English lessons 
irksome, remember that this is the very small pidee you 
have to pay for Llio untold treasure wdiich will lie hereafter 
within yonr reach. In my lecture on “Time,” three weeks 
tigO) 1 spc>ke of reading as a regular occupation. Happy 
is he whose occupation is also his highest refreshment 
.and .j'Oy. 

' hl'inted in fciir John Lnlibock’s “Pleasures of Life,” pp. G4, 
53.-0'. Ji. 
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I*wil] coiicludti iliis part of , nly subject with an extract 
from the life of Lord Macaula^the great autlidr of the 
“History of England,” of the ‘•fesays,” of the “ Lay« of 
Ancient# Piome,” and of our “ Indian Penai Code.” 

“Of the feeling.s he cntertiiined towards the great 
minds of by«gono j!ge.s it is not for any one oxc-cpt 
liimself to speak, lie has told us how his debt to ilieni 
wa.s incalculable; how they guided him to truth; how 
they filled lu.s mind with noble and graceful images; 
how they stood by him in all vicissitudes, —comforters 
in sorrow, nur.scs in sickne.ss, companions in solitiuh*, 
‘ the old friends who arc never seen with now faces ; 
who arc the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory 
and in obscurity.’ Great as were the honours and 
possessions which Macaulay acquired by his pen, all who 
knew him were well aware that the titles and rewards, 
■which he gained by his own works, were as nothing in 
the balance as compared with the pleasure which he 
derived from the works of others. That knowledge has 
largely contributed to the tenderness with which he has 
been treated by writers whose view.s on book.s, and events, 
and politics, past and pre.seut, differ widely from his 
own. It lias been well said that even the most hostile 
of his critics cannot help being ‘aw’ed and touched by 
his wonderful devotion to literature.’ And, while his 
ardent and sincere passion for letters has thus served 
as a protection for his memory, it was likewise the source 
of much which calls for admiration in his character and 
conduct. The confidence wdth which he could rely 
upon intcdieetnal pursuits for occu})ation and amusement 
assisted him not a -little to preserve that dignified 
coni} insure, with which he met all the changes and 
chances of his ]mblic career, and that syiiri'.; of cheerful 
and ]>atient endurance, which sustained him through years 
of broken health and enforced seclusion. He had no 
pressing need to seek for excitoniont and ap}-)lause abroad, 
when he had beneath his own roof a never-failing store 
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of oxquisiki ciijoyiaoiit. Tbit ‘ invincible lovo of readifig,’ 
M'hicl) {^rilibon declared t|at be -lypuM not exebange for 
the treasurcii of India, was with Macaulay a main olemeift 
of happiness in one of the happiest lives that* it has 
over fallen to the lot of a biographer to I'ecord.”' 

The enjoyments of life arc indeed* man if 5kl ; they are 
everywheve. and of every kind ; I cannot mention tlicin 
all. I)Ut I will mention one kind more. Think of the 
study of Natural History— what infinite delights this 
study alone will give to those who liavo a taste for it. It 
is everywhere, in earth, water, and air — infinite in order, 
in beauty, in variety. Many, like the great Profcs.sor 
Darwin, pass part of their lives delightfully and usefully 
in carefully studying tlie natural habits of birds, beasts, 
insects and plants. Many study Geology. Many make 
collections of natural objects, birds and their eggs, plants, 
seaweeds, shells, fossils, buttei'flics, insects, or other 
products of Nature’s vast nursery ; and how much may 
be done in this way, and done in a comparatively sliort 
space of time, you may learu by a visit to Mr. Phipson’s 
Natural History jMiiseum in Bombay. 

These wonders of Nature are ail around ns, yet how 
often wo pass them by, unnoticed! Wc miss, in so 
doing, many enjoyments which are lavishly strewn in 
our path. So let ns open our eyes and cars to the 
sights and sounds of beautiful Nature, and let us also 
open our hearts to receive the impressions made tlirough 
our senses. There is an old story, “ Eyes and No Eyes,” 
in a favourite book called '‘Evenings at Home,” which 
tells ns how two boys, llobert and William, walked the 
same walk with very different results. PiOth set out 
together ; and both went to Broom Heath, and round 
by the windmill upon Gamp Mount, and came back 
to their homo through the meadows, by a river. But 
Kobert came back, having seen nothing ; having thought 
the walk a very dull one. He had .scarcely met a single 
‘ Triivnlyan’s “ Life of Mfwaul,T.y,” — 0. M. 
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ptii^on. He wislied he had chosen the public road. He 
had left William behiijd at th| outset, because he was 
always lagging behind, stopping to look at tliis thing 
and tlift'. ! I suppose Robert thought William wasted his 
time; but just see what William made of the same 
walk ! Ho bi-ought lioxue a haudkerchief full of curiosities, 
and said ho had hardly taken a step that did not delight 
him. He noticed, and admired, the plants and the birds 
■which he saw in the fields and along the river, and 
was especially pleased with a kingfisher. He saw, too, 
a viper for the first time. He climbed to the toji of 
the windmill, and had a good view of the country below ; 
and then he discovered on Camp Mount sometliing which 
looked like the moat of a fort. He watched a man spearing 
eels in the river ; and, as he walked home, found some fossil 
shells, and wondered how seashells could have got there, 
so far away from the sea. Just as he reached home, he 
admired the sun — as we too, I hope, have often adrnlre.d it 
— setting in clouds of crimson and gold on a sky softly 
melting from blue into green. Ho also noticed, as we may 
have noticed, that the sun, as it hung just above the 
horizon, appeared renjarkably large. 

You see how “Eyes” perceived a great deal, and was 
happier and wiser for what he saw, while “No Eyes ” saw 
nothing, and lost his opportunities. “And so it is,” as 
their tutor remarked ; “ one man walks through the world 
with his eyes open, another with his eyes shut ; and on this 
depends the superior knowledge ’’—and, lie might have 
added, the superior happiness — “which the one acquires 
over the other.” One enjoys his enjoyments ; the other 
does not. 

“For ‘any man who walks the mead, 

In bud or blade or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind.’ ” 

Tennyson. 
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HfteMtation 

Ml the. great ages have been ages of hclicf. 1 mean, when thirc 
was any extraonlinary power of performance, when great national 
movements began, when arts appeared, when heroes exist cd, when 
poems were made, the Imman soul sms in earnest, and had fixed Us 
thoughts on spiritual verities, svith as strict a grasp as that of the 
hands on the siaord, or the pencil, or the trowel,” 

Emerson’s “ Conduct of Life,” 

17th February, 1889. 

Men are often divided into two classes : men of action, and 
men of thought. 

By men of action we me&ia, par escceUejice, those who are 
leaders in public affairs— statesmen, warriors, adminis- 
trators, lawyers, or men of business and trade— who lead 
an active and public life before the eyes of their fellow- 
men. 

By men of thought we mean, on the other hand, those 
who devote themselves to study and philosophy, to the 
quiet cohtemidation of the laws of the universe, of the 
principles on which human action should be based, and of 
the nature of God and man. Such, for the most part, are 
philosophers, scholars, men of science, poets, and teachers 
of religion. 

These two kinds of men, actors and thinkers, are con- 
trasted in one of Plato’s dialogues,^ in the persons of the 


I ‘ojhe Theietetus.” — G. M. 
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itiwyer and tlie philosonTier r, 

coijTse. the man of action nn liwyer roiiresents, of 
of thought. Plato bcihiir .inhiT' PMosnpher the man 
in favorif of a lixrof t o T'*® “ “‘"'■nlly 
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pute hit argUS S Ilm nmS 

feoeratos. Socrates is conversinK with Th * innstor 

meteoian. Ho latter remaria that thi^l 

leisure.” And Socrates save ti,.-ffi • ‘''"''i' “f 

him of tlie fact that phitosophoL are ‘diffiSrnt f 
Oi binsiuoss, sncIi for « t from men 

ho addsHetwem the hwvoT’.nVTr- , difference, 
fa a slave, while ft mhT ™“ 

«hown an tlie leisure \ diiieronce is 

command. “But the kwver i ' able to 

is tlie water oTle ^^^ ^ 

is liis adversary standbf^ nv ? • 

;‘Heisase.w7nt:Sfdi:X^^ 
MXS”““S’et“.!! fa;v;ii~n 

become ten and shS Tm ‘’'I'* >>as 

his master in word and how to flatter 

noulis small anttritteJu n 'a t I*"* 
deprived liim of arowtli -mfi _ condition has 

dangers and fears, whicdi wer^tt™*”? '?‘^“®“dsnoo; 
and honesty, came upon him ir, ‘’'“*h 

tenderness of voutli was im. i ynars, when the 

been driven iurtZi wl 

practised deception and retaliation -md l' * 1 “ *“ 

and warped. And so ho has paid mlt ®*™‘'^d 

manhood, having no .soundness in hin” ■ “,a Z 

Wow or the companion picture of the philipher.” 

speaZZ "““d ‘o »>e«snr. the time ..Mowed to a 

* Jowett's “Dialogues of Plato,” vol. ni.-ajff 
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“ Tlic lordf! of philosophy neither see nor hear thew laws 
or votes of the state, ^written or spolccn; the oagoniess 
of polithial societies ii? the attainment of oificos, chibs, 
aiid I'^anquots, and revels, and singing maidei^, do not 
(inter even into their dreams. Whether any event has 
turned out well or ill in the city, ■^^Jilat disgrace may have 
descended to any one from liis ancestors, male or f(imale, 
are umtters of which, the philosopher no more knows 
than lie can tell, as they say? how many pints are 
contained in tin', ocean. Neither is he conscious of his 
ignorance, For he doc.s not hold aloof in order that he 
]nay gain a reputation, but the truth is that the outer 
form of him only is in the city ; his mind, disdaining the 
littlenesses and nothingnesses of human things, is ‘flying 
all abroad,’ as Pindar says, measuring with line and rule 
the things which are under and on the earth and above the 
heaven, interrogating the whole nature of each and all, but 
not condescending to anything which is -within reach. 

“ .Ifoaring of enormous landed proprietors of ten thousand 
acres and more, our philosopher deems this to be a trifle, 
because he has been accustomed to think of the whole 
earth ; and when people sing the praise.s of family, and 
say that some one is a gentleman because he has had 
seven genei-ations of wealthy ancestors, he thinks that 
their sentiments only betray the dulness and narrowness 
of vision of those who utter them, and who are not 
educated enough to look at the whole, nor to consider that 
every man has had thousands and thousands of progenitors, 
and among them have been rich and poor, kings and slaves, 
.Hellenes and barbarians, many times over. 

“ Now, in all those eases our philosopher is derided by 
the vulgar, partly because he is above them, and also 
because he is ignoi'ant of what is before him, and always 
at a loss. 

“But when he draws the la-wyer into upper air, and 
gets him out of his pleas and rejoinders into the con- 
templation of iustice and injustice in their own nature, 
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and in tlieir dilference from one another, and from all 
other things ; or from the commoij-places about the liappi- 
nes»> of kings to tho consideration**' of government, and of 
human happiness and misery in general — what they are, 
and how a man sliouhl seek after the one and avoid tho 
other — when that nar?ow, keen, little legal mind is called 
to account about all this, he gives the philosopher his 
revenge ; for, dizzied by the height at which he is hanging 
and from which he looks into space, which is a strange 
experience to him, ho being dismayed, and lost, and 
stammering out broken woi’ds, is laughed at by every man 
who has not been brought up as a slave,” 

Such is the contrast between the two characters as 
described by Plato. The description occurs in a dialogue 
(as I have said) between Theodoras and Socrates, and the 
former, having heard such praise of the philosophic life, 
remarks--" If you could only persuade everybody, Socrates, 
as you do me, of the truth of your Avords, there Avould be 
more peace and fewer evils among men.” 

Socrates replies Avith this very fine paKSsage : “ Evils, 
Theodoras, can never perish ; for there must always remain 
something AAdiich is antagonist to good. Of necessity, they 
hover around this mortal sphere and the earthly nature, 
having no place among the gochs in heaven. Wherefore, 
also, we ought to hy away thither, and to fly thither is to 
become like God, as far as this is possible ; and to become 
like Him, is to become holy and just and Avise, But, O 
my friend, you cannot easily convince mankind that they 
should pursue virtue or avoid vice, not for the reasons 
which, the many give, in order, forsooth, that a man may 
seem to be good ; this is what they arc ahvays repeating, 
and this, in my judgment, is an old wives’ fable. Let them 
hear the truth ; In God is no unrighteousness at all— He 
is altogether righteous; and thei'e is nothing more like 
Him than he of us who is the most righteous. And the 
true wisdom of men, and their nothingness and eGAA-ardice, 
are nearly concerned with this. For to knoAA' this is true 
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■svi.sdom and manhood, and the ignorance of this is •too 
plainly folly and vice. A^l other kinds of ■wisdom or folly, 
wiiicdi seem only, such ?fs the wisdom of politicians, «r 
the wisdom of the arts, are coarse and vulga*. The 
mn-ighteous man, or the sjiyor and doer of unholy things, 
had far better nob yield to the illufSon thift his roguery 
is cleverness ; for men glory in their .shame— they fancy 
that they hear othcr.s saying of them ‘ These are not mere 
good-for-nothing person.^, burdens of the earth, but such 
as men should he who mean to dwell safely in a .state.’ 
Let us tell them that they are all the more truly what 
they do not know that they are ; for they do not know 
the })enalty of injustice, which above all things they ought 
to know— not .stripes and death, as they .su])po,se, which 
evil-doers often escape, but a penalty which cannot be 
e.scaped.” 

Long as it is, I have wished to give you this magnificent 
pas.sage from Plato, for 1 know few finer pa-ssages anywhere. 
If you have not fully understood it now, as you have 
heard me read it, I hope you will take some pains to 
under.stand it, for it is worth your study. 

The lawyer, you see, is introduced to heighten, by com- 
parison, the praise of the philo.sopher. We have all, in 
these clays at least, known lawyers who, far from being 
“slavish, small-souled and unrighteous,” have been among 
the justest and noblest of men, who.se characters -will 
remind us very much more of Plato’s philosopher than of 
his lawyer. 

And the philosopher, too, we see, is himself the object 
of a gentle satire, because he is abstract and awkward in 
manner, with Ms eyes so intent on high thing.s that “he 
cannot see what i.s before his feet.” I think we shall 
all be inclined to consider that so long as “ the outer form 
of the philosopher continues in the city,” it is his duty 
“ to condescend to the things which a, re within his reacli,” 
and not alway.s to be “flying all abroad, disdaining the 
littlenesses and nothingnesses of humanity.” 
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Snt, dn tliQ otliei' hand, we milst that all inon 

.should somotimes, lilce Plato’s f,yhilosop}ier, seek to l)e 
‘Mrawn into upper air,” gettii:)^ away from the tliing.s 
of the #.vorld “ into the contemplation of ju.stice and in- 
justice in their own nature, and in their dilfcroncc from 
one another,® and ffom all other things; or from the 
commonplaces about the hapinness of kings to the con- 
sideration of government, and of human happiness and 
misery in general ” ; for in this waj” our human things are 
made diviner, and a man among men may “ hymn the true 
life of the immor tabs of heaven.” 

This is tlie point Avhich I wish to bring before your 
special attention to-day— that the busiest life should have 
some leisure for contemplation and thought. Such leisure 
i.s the food and the nourishment of all liealthy action, and 
the strongest minds have most felt the need of it. We 
cannot lead true lives unless we think true thoughts. And 
ail the great teachers of the world have taught that truth 
must be sought for in solitude— that it is not in the business 
of cities, or in the hum of human affairs, but rather in the 
desert calm, that God’s voice is heard most clearly by man. 
It is, then, when a man is alone with hi}nself that he 
learns to know himself and his duty. Tho time so spent 
in solitary musing can never be .spent unprofitably. Then, 
when you meditate over your weakness, you will ’learn to 
bo strong. In these hours of self-examination and reflec- 
tion, when you are Avithdrawn from the turmoil of life, you 
standi, as it were, face to face with God, and draw your 
strength from Him. It may be .said of thi.s calm medita- 
tion (as it has been said of poetry) that it has power to 
“ raise a man out of his dull, hard toil, and dreary routine 
of daily life, into forgetfulness of his state, to breathe a 
higher and serener and purer atmosphere.”^ And tho 
same writer says — “ What we want is not so much light 
for the. intellect as dew upon the heart ; time and lei, sure 
to cultivate the spix’it that is Avithin us.” Tho bu.sino.ss of 
1 r. W, Robertson’s "Lectures,’ p. 121. — 0. Jf. 
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the world will give us knowledge, but meditation will* give 
us wisdom, which, is bet^r still. , 

Meditation and solitar>^ thought are recommended b/ all 
religions, and nowhere are. they more strongly reccSTmn ended 
than in the Hindu books. Take, for instance, these 
passages from the “ Anugitii " ^ “ Now people Avho 
comprehend the understanding, and who are always pos- 
sessed of a good heart, who practise ine<litation, who are 
constant at concentration of mind, who arc true to their 
promises, and whose senses are subdued, who are possessed 
of knowdedge, wdio are not avaricious, who have subdued 
wrath, whoso minds arc clear, who are tnlontod, who are 
devoid of (the thought that this or that is) mine, who 
are devoid of egoism, those, being emancipated, attain 
greatness." 

“ Those high-souled ones who are devoid of (the thought 
that this or that is) mine, and devoid of egoism, by means 
of a pure concentration (of mind) on contemplation, obtain 
the groat and highest world. Those who best understand 
the self, attaining concentration (of mind) on contemplation, 
and having their minds always tranquil, enter into the 
unperceived accumulation of happiness.” “ 

Now, listen to the teaching of Epictetus, a philosopher 
whom I have mentioned before: “As Zeus dwells with 
himself, and is tranquil by himself, and thinks of his 
own administration and of its nature, and is employed in 
thoughts suitable to himself ; so ought we also to be able 
to talk with ourselves, not to feel the want of otliers also, 
not to be unprovided with the means of passing our time ; 
to observe the divine administration, and the relation of 
ourselves to everything else ; to consider how wo formerly 
were affected towards things that happen and how at 
preseut ; what are still the things that give us pain ; how 
these also can be cured and how removed ; if any things 
require improvement, to improve them according to 
reason.” 

* Telang’s translation, p, 332. — O, M. ® Ibid., p. 389.— -O'. M. 
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‘ Aifd, contmuing, Epictetus says that the Romans enjoy 
great peace and protectjpn iiTidej^Gsesar, their emperor: 

can CiBsar give us secirrity*^ from fever, from ship- 
v/i*eck, f!K3iu fire, from earthquake, or from lightning? 
Well, I ho gum us security against love? 

He cannot. Fi’hm soiHow ? He cannot, Erom envy ? He 
cannot. In .a word, then, he cannot protect us from any 
of these things. But the doctrine of philosophers promises 
to give us security (peace) even against these things. And 
what does it say ? Men, if you wiU attend to me, 
wherever you are, whateyer you are doing, you will not feel 
sorrow, nor anger, nor compulsion, nor hindrance, but you 
will pass your time without perturbations and free from 
everything. When a man has this peace, not proclaimed 
by Cmsar (for how should lie be able to proclaim it?), 
but by God through reason, is he not content when he is 
alone? when he sees arid reflects, Now no evil can happen 
to me ; for me there is no robber, no earthquake ; evei‘y- 
thingis full of peace, Ml of tranquillity ; every way, every 
city, every meeting, neighbour, companion is harmless," ^ 
Life is not all illusion and vanity. Rather, as the poet 
Longfellow teaches us, it is real and earnest. But why is 
it real and earnest? Because behind the things which 
we see, the passing and illusory shadows, there exist the 
realities which we do not see, the things which are not 
only true but eternal. Such truths arc holiness, purity, 
truth, justice, mercy, and those other qualities which all 
manlcind have acknowledged to be good — the qualities 
which wo behove to be attributes, in their perfection, of 
God Himself. It is on these things that wo should meditate, 
and meditate as often as we can. So to meditate is not to 
be idle ; it is indeed a severe form of exercise, —the highest 
exercise of which the human soul is capable. And such 
exercise is not only the activity, but also the nourisliment, 
of the soul. It feeds and strengthens our spiritual life, 
and makes us stronger in action as it makes us better 
‘ Longr's “Epictetus,” p. 2.%. — C. M, 
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in tliouglit. Those who think on the deepest things oftien 
lead the most active livjs : good actors must be good 
thinkers also ; and Gen era> Lord ‘V^’blseley, who has beeii, 
I suppose, the most active soldier in the British, Army, 
has told us that when he goes on service the books which 
he takeSj besides his Soldier’s Pocket Book, ai'e Thomas a 
Kempis and the Book of Common Prayer, which offer as 
much food for quiet meditation as any two books in the 
English language. A third book which he mentions as one 
of his favourites is the “ Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” 
one of the greatest of the Boman emperors ; and this book, 
I hope, you too will read some day. 

It is sometimes said that the world is so busy in these 
latter days — human life is carried on in such a hurry — that 
people allow themselves less leisure to think than they 
did formerly. An English poet, who died only last year, 
has said that modern Englishmen “ pursue 

“ Their business with unslackening stride, 

Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast, 

The soft Mediterranean side, 

The Mile, the East, 

“ And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And never once possess their soul 

And the great English statesman, Mr. Gladstone, has 
recently expressed an opinion that ” the multiplication of 
enjoyments, through the progress of commerce and invention, 
enhances the materialism of life, strengthens by the forces 
of habit the hold of the seen world upon us, and leaves 
less both of brain-pow’er and of heart-power available for 
the unseen.” * It may bo so ; and it may be so here in 
India as well as in England. If it bo so, we cannot but 
regret it. 
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So I ask you to keep some stated times for thouglitful 
and careful meditation : meditation on those deep things 
■which concern man’s (luty and*bho life of his soul. « Huch 
times jou can fix for yourself ; the morning or evening of 
each day when you arc alone in seclusion ; or quiet intervals 
of business in the daytime ; or your birthdays, or days of 
public festival or fast, or days set apart for recreation of 
any kind. Only fix some moments every day, and make 
these moments of tranquil meditation a regular habit of 
your life. They will be to you like halting-places on life’s 
toilsome journey, in which you may rest your hara,ssed 
minds and gain strength for the road which lies before 
you : they will bo like lamjis to brighten life’s gloom, and 
guide you through its perplexing shadows. 

“We cannot kindle "vvlien we will 

The fire which in the heart resides ; 

The spirit bloweth and is still ; 

In mystery our soul abides *. 

But tasks ill hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d,” * 

Therefore the secret of a good active life is religious 
meditation, and thoughtfulness, and prayer. 

Meditation, thoughtfulness, and jirayer are not easy. 
They are the most difficult of all exercises. It is hard to 
fix our thoughts on unseen realities, and difficult to think 
with concentration. We need all the help we can get in 
this matter, and books will help us a gi'eat deal.® The 
reading of some good book every day, and the learning of 
a portion of it by heart, will assist us greatly in fixing 
our thoughts, and in raising the tone of our aspirations 
Self-discipline and self-examination are also very salutary 

’ Mfittliew Arnold’s "Morality,” — G. M. 

^ Shiisfcrj Jivanriim [a Brahmin specially appointed to £ijd in the 
moral and religious education of the yjupils. — Edwob.] will no doubt 
commend to you many good books and verses.™ O. Af. 
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helps. I spoke to you in iny lecture on “ Time ” of Benjamin 
Franklin. I told you th{<t. he drcA^out a list of the virtues 
in which he desired to train himself. This is the list whish 
ho made, with accompanying ijrecepts for each virti'ie. 

1. Temi'Kuanoe. — E at not to duhiess ; ‘•drink not to 
elevation. 

2. SiLENOE. — Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself ; avoid trifling conversation. 

3. ORi>Eii. — Let all your things have their places ; lot 
each part of your business have its time. 

4. Kesolution. — Resolve to perform what you ought ; 
perform with out fail what you resolve. 

5. Ebugality. — IM iike no expense but to do good to 
• others or yourself ; that is, waste nothing. 

6. Industby. — Lose no time ; be always employed in 
something useful ; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity. — Use no hurtful deceit ; think innocently 
and justly ; and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice. — W rong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your duty. 

9. Moderation. — ^Avoid extremes ; forbear resenting 
injuries, so much as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness. — Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, 
clothes, or habitation. . 

11. Tbanquillity. — Be not disturbed at trifles, or at 
accidents common or unavoidable. 

12. Chastity. — 

13. Humility.— I mitate the noblest Exemplars. 

Ho kept a book in which he allotted a page for each 
of these virtues ; and determined to give a week’s strict 
attention to each of the virtues successively. “ Thus, in 
the first week,” he says, “my groat guard was to avoid 
the least offence against Tem 2 ^ei'aiwey leaving the other 
virtues to their ordinary chance, only marking every 
evening the faults of the day.” So he went on for thirteen 
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weeks, taMng the virtues eacli ia turn for one week, and 
noting in his hook, at th| close 0$ each day, how often he 
hfRl ojffended against that week’s firtue. Thus he carefully 
examinad himself in each of these virtues four weeks in 
each year, and continued this plan of self-examination for 
some tiine, — “I was surprised to find myself 

so much fuller of faults that I had imagined : but I had 
the satisfaction of seeing them diminish.” His plan and 
his experience may to some extent be of assistance to us, I 
think. 

Finally, consider, in the words of Sir Arthur Helps, 
the reverence which is due to the highest and most .sacred 
office of Prayer. ‘‘-Prayer is a constant source of in- 
vigoration to self-discipline : not the thoughtless praying 
which is a thing of custom ; but that which is sincere, 
intense, Watchful. Let a man ask himself whether he 
really would have the thing he prays for : let him think, 
while he is praying for a spirit of forgiveness, whether 
even at that moment he is disposed to give up the luxury 
of anger. If not, what a horrible mockery it is ! To think 
that a man can find nothing better to do, in the presence 
of his Creator, than telling off so many words ; alone with 
his God, and repeating Ms task like a child : longing to get 
rid of itj and indifferent to its meaning.” * 

‘ “ Essays Written in the Intervals of Business,” p. 23. — G. M. 
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personal Jntiuence 

“ The witnesses that God has set before the ci/es of men are twofold, 
the witness of ijrcatncss ami the 'witness of goodness, the witness of the 
hero and the witness of the saint." 

Great Men: 'Temple’s “ Eughif Sermons," p. 60 . 

24tli February, 1889. 

I WISH, in the first place, to narrow my remarks to the 
influence which persons of high position have exercised 
over their fellow-men, and to the very powerful effect which 
such men have for good or for evil. 

In the second place, I shall endeavour to make a few 
general applications. 

The example of every man of authority— whether his 
authority be over his own house, or over a village, or over 
a state,— is attentively w-atched by all who are under him, 
and attentively imitated. “As the master, so the servant ; 
as the priest, so the devotee,” are proverbs of world- wide 
aiiplication. They moan that whatever a leader does is 
imitated by all whom he leads. This makes the personal 
power of a leader— of a leader even in the humblest station 
—a matter of very great public importance ; for it is clear 
that on his conduct depends, to a large extent, the conduct 
of others. He is, to a great extent, responsible for others 
as well as for himself. Every good man may help his fellow ; 
but the blessings a man in high position may confer on 
those under him are immense. Every bad man may corrupt 
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iiis i?eigIibour ; but the evil a man in high position may do 
to those under him is in(^alculab]o« So, for those who will 
hii¥6 to lead public lives, one of® life’s main duties to be 
consideiwl is, How can I lead others aright? How can 
I avoid leading them wrong ? 

Of this inilflence, for good or for evil, which a public 
man exercises over those under him wo have abundant 
examijles in history. W e may take, for instance, the history 
of Mewar, which you h.avc read in the JdhoJ<<ldUL Take 
the history of Mewar from liana Sanga downwards. Ibina 
Banga, like Alfred of England, w-as nursed in the lap of 
adversity and vicissitude, and, though born to bo a king, 
ho had to win his own way to renown. In all conditions, 
high or hnv, he showed liimseK a true knight, a true Kshatri ; 
as brave as hi.s fiery brother PrithfrAj, but with a “ courage 
tempered by reflection.” So under his guidance “ Mew&r 
reached the summit of her prosperity ” ; ho was “ the vane 
on the Spiro of her glory.” He did not forget, when he 
came to his kingdom, those who had helped him. in the 
hour of adversity ; and holding “the greater part of EAjils- 
thdn, and adored by the Edjpiits,for the possession of those 
qualities they held in estimation,” he might have attained 
universal dominion, had not Bdbar, the Lion, with his 
Usbeks and Tatdrs, poured down on the Indian plains. 
He was so beloved, and so powerful, that “ eighty thousand 
horse, seven Rdjds of the highest rank, nine Rdos and 
one hundred and four Chieftains bearing the titles of 
Edral and Rdvat, witlijive hundred war-elcphant.s, folio wc'd 
him into the field.” Tuinugh defeated, through treachery, 
in the battle of Bikrf, he lost neither fame nor land. 

Compare with his greatness the inisovablo reign — 
miserable both for hiin.solf and his people— -of \''ikramdjlt, 
his son, who “was insolent, passionate, and vindictive,” and 
so utterly regardlcs.s of the res})cc'fc due to his pi'oud nobles 
that they rose against him and put him to death. “ For,” 
adds Colonel Tod, “though the llAipfit looks up to his 
sovereign as bo a divinity, and is enjoiued implicit obedience' 
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by bis religion, wliicli rewards him accordingly herea^'ter, 
yet this doctrine Las its^limits, and Y>i’ecedents are abun- 
dant for deposal, when tli?i acts of the prince may endanger 
tlio I’oahn. But there is a bond of loyo as wf^ll as of 
awe which restrains them, and softens its severity in the 
paternity of sway ; for these princes afe at cfice the father 
and king of their people; not in fiction, but reality— ■ 
for he is the representative of the common ancestor of 
the aristocracy— -the sole lawgiver of RajAsthAn.” 

With Vil<ra,mAjit’s son, Oodeysing,^ compare his con- 
temporary Akbar, These princes were horn in the same 
year ; both wore reared in obscurity and exile, but while 
“ Oodeysing had not one quality of a sovereign,” Akbar 
became “ the greatest monarch who ever swayed the sceptre 
of Hindustan.” “Akbar was not older when he came to 
the throne of Delhi than Oodeysing when he ascended that 
of Mewar.” “ Yet it may be deemed hardly fair to con- 
trast the Rajput with the Mogul: the one disciplined into 
an accurate knowledge of human nature, by experience of 
the mutability of fortune ; tbe other cooped up from in- 
fancy in a valley of his native hills, his birth concealed, 
and his education restricted.” “ The absence of the kingly 
virtues in the sovereign of MewAr filled to the brim the 
bitter cup of her destiny.” Oodeysing died. Colonel Tod 
tells us, “at the early age of forty-two”; “yet” he had 
lived “ far too long for his country’s honour and welfare.” 
In his days fell Chitor, and he built a new palace among 
the hills, round which soon gathered the town which bears 
his unworthy name to this day. 

See now the vicissitudes of history, how good and bad 
alternate ! Oodeysing was followed by his son Pratap, ^yho 
“ succeeded to the titles and renown of an illnstrious house, 
but without a capital, without resources, his kindred and 
clans diH](irited by reverses; yet possessed of the noble 
spirit of his race.” And indeed of all of his race there was 

' He succeeded to the throne of Mewar, when Buiibir, the 
bastard, had been expo! led. — C, M, 
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noii« of a nobler spirit tlian lie. He stood in his “ lofty 
aspirations ” almost alone by hipjtself, “ The wily Mogul 
arsayed against him his kindred fn faith as well as blood. 
The prinipcs of MArwar, Amber, Bikanir, even Biindi, took 
part with Akbiir and upheld despotism. Nay, even his 
own brother, Sagarjff deserted him, and received, as the 
price of his treachery, the ancient capital of his race, and 
the title which that possession conferred.” Perhaps there 
is no one, not oven Akbar, in the whole history of India, 
who is more honoured than I’ratii]i; no one who has 
embodied more than ho the ideal character of the hero 
and the saint. And because he was honourable, he was 
honoured; because ho was noble, he ivas “nobly sup- 
ported.” “ Thoiigli W'ealth and fortune tempted the fidelity 
of hi.s chiefs, not one -was found base enough to abandon 
him.” You know how stern was the discipline which, for 
the good of his country, he imposed on himself as well as 
on liis subjects : and how willingly his subjects submitted 
to the “ patriotic severity ” of their master. You know the 
story of the lifelong struggle which he maintained against 
the Musalm^n, to pre.serve the independence of his country 
and the purity of his R4jpiit blood. In the struggle he had 
to face not only the overwhelming power of Airbar, but 
even the example of those of his own religion. But against 
these “ fearful odds ” ho stood firm ; “ among the faithless 
faithful only he ’’-—faithful to the honourable traditions of 
his ancestry, faithful to himself and his own sense of right. 
Though poor and hunted and distressed, he was all liis life 
noble and dignified. He died as he had lived, in that 
poverty which he felt befitted tho condition of one who was 
struggling to raise his fallen country. On his death-bed, 
as ho lay in the slioltcr of his hut, he expressed a fear lest 
his son should prefer a life of luxury to one of privation, — 
lost ho should prefer to dwell in a palace rather than in a 
hut. “ These sheds,” said the dying prince to his chiefs, 
“will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus generating 
the love of ease, and luxury with its concomitants wiU 
irs 
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ensue, to wliicli the independence of ]\[ewar, which* we 
have bled to maintain, will be sg,crificed ; and you, iny 
chiefs, will follow the pernicious example/’ You see, fie 
felt, as "we also feel, that everything depended® on the 
ruler’s personal influence and example. But his chiefs, in 
reply, “ pledged themselvesj and becanle guafhntees for the 
prince, ‘ by the throne of Bip& R&val,’ that they would not 
permit mansions to be raised till MewAr had recovered her 
independence. The soul of Pratdp was satisfied, and with 
joy he expired,” He expired ; but the virtue of his great 
name lives,” as the KhiinikhAnAnV said, ‘‘for ever,” As 
long as those hills which he loved shall stand, so long 
Avili his name abide as a symbol of all that is kingly and 
steadfast and true. 

Noav Pra tap’s greatness, and that of all men, is for our 
example. That is the use of history. Experience of other 
men, read in our histories, gives guidance for our own 
conduct in life. What has been may be, and shall bo, and 
what man lias done that man may do. Let ns have a high 
historical ideal, some noble exemplar such as PratAp, 
Avhom AVG may imitate as AA'ell as admire. Most times and 
most places have had their heroes ; but the merit of history 
is that it shows us the heroes of all times and of all places. 
So that choosing out of the whole world’s experience — 

’ Tod’s “ Ritjclsthan,” chap. xL “These annals have preserved 
some stanzas addressed by the KhAniklntnAn, the first of the 
Satraps of Delhi, to the noble Rstipdt, in his native tongue, 
applauding his valour and stimulating his perseverance : ‘ All is 
unstable in this world ; land and Avealth will discappear ; but the 
virtue of a great name lives for ever, Putto (Pratdp) abandoned 
wealth and land, but never bowed the head ; alone, of all the 
I>rinees of Hind, In; preserved the honour of his race.’” 

Oomparo the similar Avords in a poem by an old Mexican King, 
who reigned in the ancient capital of Mexico at the time when the 
Lodis were reigning at Delhi — “ The remembrance of the just shall 
not pass away from the nations, and the good tlioxi hast done shall 
ever be hold in honour.” Prc.scott’B “ Conquest of Mexico,” vol. i., 
p. 14G.— O. 3L 
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noMliat tiny part of it in whicli we live— we may select 
for our own imitation ^lie Mglwt and noblest exemplar 
wkicli liundreds of years have pifjduced. So think of this 
when yint read your histories ; try to imitate the greatness 
of which you read. What great men have done, that you 
too may do;* for ybu too are a man. Especially their 
moraZ greatness is imitablo; and you, by the same 
behaviour^ may influence others, as they did. 

You, who will exercise power hereafter, who, considering 
your age, have much influence now, try to be great and 
to use your influence in. the greatest and noblest way. 
This indeed is the meaning of greatness— to improve 
others, and to influence'; them w I will quote a 
passage from Dr, Temple,: formerly head master of Rugby,* 
from whom also I have taken the words at the head 
of this address, “If we examine what sort of a man 
we call groat, we shall always find that it is one who 
leads his fellow-men. We do not call a man groat simply 
for cleverness, nor for worldly success, the fruit of 
cleverness. Nor, again, do we call a man great for 
exceeding goodness, if he have nothing in him which 
makes that goodness a guide, and not merely a reverenced 
wonder to his fellows. A great man is ho who stands 
out from otliers, not for some accidental diflFcrence, but 
for something which makes others follow his lead, 
acknowledge his power, accept his teachings, admire his 
course. Such a man will be sure to bo marked with 
these characteristics; he will have a large mind, a strong 
conviction, and a firm will,” 

You who should by your birth be leaders, seek also 
to be great. Seek to use your influence so that you 
may lead others wisely and •well. You must seek, as 
Dr. Temple tells you, to enlarge your minds, strengthen 
your convictions, and make your wills firm. Study the 
lives of great men, study history, study yourselves. For 
unless you yourselves have knowledge, and unless you 
* Afterwards Archbishop of Oauterbnry, 
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can lead yourselves, you cannot teacli others to know, 
nnr can you lead otlie:^ rightly. There is a bad land 
of leadership, which is *ot greatliess at all, as we s^ee, 
from the history of Mowear alone, in the miserable stories 
of Vilvi'ain4jit, Buublr, and Oodeysing, History^abounds 
in such pitiable— I will not call them examples bufr-^ 
warnings, TJiey warn us how a great opportunity may 
be debased into meanness and shame. And such warnings 
have not been uncommon both in ancient and modern 
history. But let us look on the brighter side, on the 
aide of the heroes like PratAp and Akbar, and be thankful 
that we have them likewise. Though there may not be 
many of them, yet, if few, they shine all tiro brighter 
as stars in the firmament of history. They show us 
what human influence may do, if it be rightly used. 
And especially they show us this, that a great and good 
man, who has to lead others, must often act alone by 
himself, against the opinions of others, and in accordance 
with his own sole conviction. This requires great force 
of will. It requires that a man should steadfastly adhere 
to the path of duty and not of pleasure. See how 
Pratdp stood out alone, for what he considered to be 
the right course, against the example of other Kdjputs, 
and in spite of great loss and trouble to himself! Yet 
now the voice of all RajwddA proclaims that ha alone 
was right, and all Hindus revere his name as that of 
a saint as well as a hero. 

Tliis is what I desire to impress on you. Use your 
influence, as Pratdp used his. If convinced that a certain 
course is right, then, never minding what others think, 
cleave to that course with a steadfast will, in spite of all 
opposition. It is not easy to do this ; it is often very 
hard to do it. If what is fashionable is not right, it is 
harder to do what is right than what is fashionable. 
Still, if you will be a real loader, if you would be truly 
groat, then, when convinced that a thing is right, you 
must do that thing at all costs. If you are convinced 
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tliajj anytliing is bad, even tliong]i it is commonly practised, 
you must steadily ^sct yourself^ against it, and use ail 
yo^ii influence to disc5urago it^in others. Steadily set 
your face against it, before you discourage it in others 
I am sorry to say that, instead of this conduct, we some- 
tmies see a eJnet allowing in himself what he would 
discourage in other men. It is so easy % him to do 
things which his inferiors ouglit not to do! There is no 
one who dares to reprove his conduct, however unholy 

V to his face 

that he is btmig led by his own low passions, instead of 

being (what God means him to be) a leader in the paths 
of goodness and truth. 

Eemeraber the five great duties of a Kshatrf ^ and you 
will be great as Pratdp was. you 

No life on earth can be nobler than that of a good 
man placed m high authority, whose influence blesses 
all who surround him as it blesses himself. On the other 
hand, no life can be more cursed than that of him who 
in high position, uses his influence for evil. It is awful 
to think of the accumulated misery of which such a life 

cause. Not only does such a man sin 
himself, but he makes others to sin through his influence : 
not only does he destroy Ins own soul,® but he destroys 
his neighliour’s also. 

* (1) Protect subjects, (2) give gifts, (3) render offorine-c* 

( ) pray and (5) be not disabled from enjoyment of life. These 
five obligations were chieliy laid upon K.sliatris.” “Maim 
bniaruti,” chap, i,, ^■er. SI). -.'•muu 

“ In the Bhagavadgi'ta” [a philosophic poem, which forms an 
ep..odo tha apie ot H,e man “a to 

d«toy hnmeU by bimscH ■ «-lm wilfully m-slois to acumm "ta» 
knowledge,- (p, ,oo) o» „u„ LaT -0 T 


' ./fibanitets:;'" , 

Morals and manners, wMck give colour to life, are of nmch 
greater importance than laws, tcliich arc but their: mmnifcstations. 
The law touches its here and there, hit manners are about -us ercri/- 
where, pervading society like the air we breathe, . Good manners, 
as we. call them, are neither more nor less tha7i good behaviour ; 
consisting of courtesy and kindness; benevolence being the ptrepon- 
dcrating element in all kinds of mutually beneficial and pdeasunt 
mte^'oourse among hummi beings, ‘ Civility,' said/ Lady Montague, 
'costs nothing and buys everything,''' 

Smiles's "Self-Help." 

"Manners are not idle, hut the fruit 
Of noble 7iature and of loyal mind," 

I’ennyson. . . I \ 

3rd March, 1889. 

It has long l-ieen in my mind to say to you sonudliing 
on the subject of Good Manners. For this is a subject 
which, you will admit, is of daily, of hourly, iraiiortiincc 
to us all. Wo all know the difference between good and bad 
manners, between habits which are rude and habits which 
are gentle, and we know what a difference they make in 
society. And for you who have to live in .society, and to lead 
public lives among men, to be seen and (I trust) respected 
by all, the cultivation of gentle manners is a matter of 
very great consetpienee indeed. For the estimation wliich 
you will hereafter have among men, and your influence 
over them, will depend very much on the manncT-s you 
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poti^ss. If you behave like a common man, you will 
seem to be a common man, yqji will be treated like a 
cojumon man. If you behave li?te a gentleman, you will 
be troat^jd like a gentleman, you will liave the honour 
and respect which a gentleman has, wherever ho goes. 

Concerning •Avhat gentleman is I spoke to the first 
and second classes in one of my former addj'csse.s. Good 
manners perhaps do not make a gentleman ; but manners 
are certainly nne of the parts which make a gentleman 
as a whole. There may possibly be a show of good 
manners in one who is not a real gentleman at heart ; 
but no one can in the fullest sense be a gentleman wbo 
is not one in manner. And you, who by birth and 
education, and the refinement which comes from abundance, 
have all the advantages of the best gentleman, should 
certainly bo careful to add to these advantages, as with 
care you may, the grace of good manners. ^ ^ 

Good manners may be said to be the habitual adoption 
of such behaviour as, in t/ord and in act, in gesture and 
look, makes us pleasant and attractive to our neighbours. 

We will speak, then, of good mamiers under three 
heads',:— ■ 

(1) Good manners in word. 

(2) Good manners in act. 

(S) Good manners in gesture and appearance. 

(1) ^oo(L manners in word. Our words are, of course, 
extremely important. By them wo express the thoughts 
of our minds ; by them, more perhaps than by any other 
means, those about us determine what we really are. Now 
our Avords, that they may be agreeable to others, must be 
geiitle, kind, soft in tone, pleasant in sound as well as 
in meaning, speaking tenderly to the car of the listener as 
well as to his heart. You are all aware that harsh and 
coarse language — and in India the common expressions 
of low people are very coarse and indecent indeed — is 
extremely offensive ; so are words of filthy allusion, very 
common in the mouths of low iieoplo ; so, of course, is 
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swearing ; so too, I thinif, is tlie careless use of the jlame 
of (lod and of holy thin®. The solemn names of God and 
religion are too sacred, 1 think, to be thrown at randbni 
on the common stream of worldly talk. '» 

You see this matter of choice in our words is a very deep 
one, for it reaches to the lo west depths ’of our hearts. 
Words are but the expression of our thoughts, and only if 
our thoughts be good can the words which express our 
thoughts be good also. “It is out of the abundance of the 
heart that the mouth speaketh ” ; and only when the heart 
is gentle can the words of the mouth be gentle also. Of 
course you must bo gentle in thought, that you may be 
gentle in word. 

For it is not only on the words which you use, nor on 
the tone in which they are uttered, that good manners 
depend. Still more de|)ends on the meaning of what you 
say. Be careful that your meaning is phasant. Some 
people seem to have a habit of saying the wrong words at 
the wuong time — words which are not wrong in themselves, 
but which are unpleasant or unsuitable at the time or 
place when or where they are spoken. Some people can 
never see any new thing without asking you how much 
it cost. Such a question is very bad manners, Otliers, 
if they see something they like, will not hesitate to ask 
you to give it to them. This likewise is had maimers. 
Others will talk about food or money ; others will refer to 
unpleasant diseases or family afflictions or other painful 
subjects in a way which cannot but grate unpleasantly both 
on the mind and ear of the hearer. All such questions 
and remarks are bad manners, and come of a bad and 
low habit of mind. Therefore be careful to avoid them. 

Avoid, too, unnecessary exaggerations. Say in polite 
words what you mean, but do not use the language of 
exaggerated compliment. Such language is very common 
in India. I may tell you for instance that, when I was 
in England, a friend of mine wrote that by my grace he 
had won tiie racquet-matcli. This reminds me of the 
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stoiy of a Lieutenant-Governor wlio, when examining a 
school in Bengal, asked, How does the world go round ? ” 
The answer was, “ Apke iqMl Such language is as 

foolish a*i it is false, for it cannot but defeat its own object. 

I may here notice another exaggeration— in this case a 
compliment frCm ourSelves to ourselves— to which I should 
wish to invite your attention. I ivish to shyrthat it is not 
good manners to assume, or even to accept, any which 
do not belong' to us. Such false assumption must always 
be a mai'k of bad taste and bad manners. Some people 
seem to think it a fine thing to claim for themselves, and 
receive from others, such honorary titles as “ His Highness,” 
" Maharaja,” “ Eaja,” “ Prince,” “Esquire,” and the like, 
to which they have no shadow of right. In so doing, they 
make themselves ridiculous, and display a vain and vulgar 
mind. Self-exaltation is no recommendation ; it is the 
very reverse. Call yourselves exactly what you are, that 
and that only, neither more nor less. That is your real 
dignity. Nothing can be dignified which is not true. 

Be modest, also, in jour remarks. Do not argue with 
those who are older, and presumably wiser, than yourself. 
If you have to give an opinion, give it gently and with 
submission. 

Here in India (more, perhaps, than elsewhere) Ave often 
hear “the powers that be” criticised in a hasty and 
ignorant manner. We even hear the actions of Government 
captiously condemned by those who themselves haAm very 
little education, and almost no knoAvledgo of the real facts. 
Such criticism is very offensive ; is it not the impudent 
offspring of ignorance? 

So let ns be careful to speak with respect of those who 
are in authority over us, and especially of those in high 
Government authority, “ The poAA'-ers that be are ordained 
of God,” as I tried to explain in a former address. What 
are we that we should condemn them 1 

Finally, I advise yon never to argue on matters of 
' Under the auspices of your Honour. 
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religion. Religion is not, a matter of logic ; it is a mffftter 
of belief. Religions dis(«.issious, I have ob, served them, 
often end in uinnannerl^ heat, sometimes in unman nctly 
bitterness. * 

(2) Good manners in act. Our actions, too, must be 
pleasant, as our words. In all that 'Vou dd, at all times, 
in all places, ki school, on the playground, when out riding 
or shikfiring, or when in your private rooms, ^be gentle and 
courteous in your behaviour, so that your manners may 
be pleasant to all, whether they be superiors or inferiors 
or equals. A person of good manners is not afraid of 
being too polite, or too generous in courtesy. Provided 
that your politeness proceeds from an honest and unaifocted 
desire to be gentle towards all, you cannot, I should say, 
bo too polite or too respectful in your behaviour. At 
any rate, it is very much better to be even too polite than 
to be rude ; and a man who is known to be of good birth 
need never fear lest lie should lower himself by being too 
modest or condescending even to the lowest with whom 
he associates. So, I say, if you wish to have good manners, 
you should be modest, unaflfected and respectful, as well 
as open, frank and pleasant, in your dealings with all. 
Do not pass people by without saluting them ; but when 
you see people in the street whom you know, even though 
you know them very little, I think you will honour your- 
selves more than them by making some sign of respectful 
recognition instead of passing them by in silence. I think 
you should do this to every one you know, whether you 
consider them your superiors or not. And in so doing 
you will show nobility : by being agreeable and amenable 
to all, you do yourself the highest honour. Let this 
thought underlie all that you Ao—not how can I show my 
respectability, but how can I make myself agreeable and 
kind ? If you so think, and if you so act, your respect- 
ability will show itself. 

Modesty is a quality which every one commends. The 
wonder is that it is so rare. I am not sure that it is 
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rar^ in India than in other countries ; * but a common 
charge against Indian ;sputlis, ani^ especially against those 
who have had some education, ts that, instead of "being 
modest, "they think too much of themselves. ^ I should be 
very sorry to conclude that this is the fruit of education — 
which surely “should! teach ns how little we know, and 
therefore make us humble, — but the buoya»f.t vigour and 
freshness of ^yonth frequently tend to impart over-con- 
fidence, and perhaps this tendency is intensified under the 
conditions now dominating India. If it be so, we should 
bo the more careful. Especially Hindus should bo careful 
For there are few virtues more plairdy insisted on in the 
old Hindu s/idsims (sacred writings) than “modesty.” It 
is Ho of the “good characteristics” {mtvik guno) given in 
chap, xvi. of the Glt4 ; and I think it a remarkable 
fact that, of the six “demoniacal characteristics” (dsuri 
guno) of that chapter, one-half are the antonyms, I may 
say, of this “ modesty ’—viz. : “ vain-glory,” “arrogance,” 
and “conceit.” 

Forget yourself ; think of others ; be natural ; be un- 
assuming; be easy. These are the keys to the gate of 
good manners. 

Of course all spitting in public places, of course all 
noises of the nose and throat, and all other acta which 
are not refined and pleasant to those who perceive them 
are to be avoided as acts of bad manners, I do not 
like to enter into particulars, but I think you will all 
know what I mean. I have sometimes seen people in 
public places after drinking a great deal of water put it 
out again from their mouths in a very ugly and unpleasant 
manner. Such acts, if they be done at all, should be done 
in private, not in public : I am sure you will all agree 
with me, and understand what I mean. Similarly, drinking 
out of bottles, or otherwise behaving in an unpolished 
manner, may bo allowed in the jungles, but does not look 
well in society ; it is not “ the right thiiig in the right 
place.” Do not you agree with me? 
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Punctuality is also a part of good jnanncrs, Itohas 
been called “tlie politei^ii3Ss of princes.” When you have 
madcf an appointment — ^^'hicli is a kind oC ]n’umise-tbe 
carclnl to keep it at the exact time. This is a v^attev of 
your own honour as well as of the convenience of others. 
I have spoken, in my address on “'j?inie,”'*of i^unctuality 
in answering^etters, which is a very important civility. 

(3) I irow pass on to Good manners as showtb in gesture 
and ajqxrirance. In “appearance” I may ’include your 
clressj and such surroundings as accompany your person, as 
well as your person itself. Untidiness and dirt are alike 
disagreeable ; iherofore he careful to keep your bodies and 
your clothes aU scrupulously clean. It is not necessary to 
wear expensive clothes, but wear good and clean clothes, 
not dirty or shabby ones. And above all things be very 
careful to keep your jiersons clean and pure. This is a 
matter of health as well as of manners. Nothing, in my 
opinion, looks so well as pure white cotton or linen 
clothes with a plain coloured and such garments, 

I think, are the cheapest in price, so that all alike can 
wear them. 

And here, as I am on the subject of clothes, I may refer 
to boots and shoes, which are always a delicate subject in 
India. I do not myself admire the habit of Avearing English 
boots on the feet wliilo native clothes are worn on the body. 
I believe, however, it is generally considered that English 
boots and English socks may ho pix>porly worn with the 
native costume. But remember it is always bad manners 
to wear English boots without stockings or socks, or to 
wear English slippers w^hen we oiight to wear boots. 

Some people seem to sup]>ose that anything^ provided 
it be English, will do as a covering for tljc feet. I have 
myself soon at an evening party a gentleman clad in rich 
angarhhd and pdghadi^ but on his feet a pair of old 
tennis-shoes ! Such incongruities are very ridiculous ; they 
are an offence against manners and taste. English shoes 
^ Waistband, ® Ooat and turban. 
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■worn 'W’ith. native dress, on any ceroraonial or social occasion, 
sliould, like the dress, ^be the l»st of their kind ; they 
sl]<ouid bo of the best lilnglish evening-dress fashion, and 
should We worn with socks of silk. 

A similar remark will apply to the head. An English 
hat, of whatsoever kitid, w’-orn with native costume, instead 
of a turban, is, in my opinion, most inai)pr«priate. 

It is hard to understand why natives of India incline so 
much to English clothing. TIic inclination is, I think, on 
the increase. Every nation has its own habiU which come 
of the national climate and character. As is the country 
so should the garment be.” But while English clothes are 
generally ugly, Indian clothes are generally graceful. And 
Indian clothes are far better suited to the Indian climate 
than English ones. People of India, in my opinion, have 
much reason to be proud of their national costume. 

Now, as you yourselves should be cleanly and neat, polite 
and agreeable in manner, so should all who surround you. 
See that your servants are always clean, both in their 
persons and dress ; see also that they are respectful and 
submissive to all with whom they come in contact, and 
especiall^f I wish to add, to ladies. See, too, that the 
furniture of your rooms, the carpets on your lioors, your 
tables and couches, bo all kept neat and in order, and 
pleasant to the eye. Everything should be clean, and 
everything in its proper place. And when you go out, too, 
all that surrounds you should be equally pleasant to the 
eye, equally suggestive of the care which is a part of good 
manners. If you ride, see that your horse is nicely groomed 
and clean, and tiiat his saddle and bridle, wliether native 
or English, be not shabby. Hero, too, as I have said before, 
all sliould be in order, and all in its proper place. If you 
drive, see that your carriage is a nice and neat one. Better 
have no carriage at all than have an imsiglitly, untidy one. 
It is a common thing in this country to see very shabby 
conveyances, — wheels crooked and rickety, paint worn off, 
doors without handles or off their hinges, harness very 
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ancient and held together by old bits of rope, and so*ae- 
times, I am sorry to sayfil have s^en such carriages here 
in the College. I say yAi would do very much betterW;o 
have no carriages at all rather than have carriage^ of that 
sort. Often, too, the coachmen and grooms are as dirty and 
shabby as the carriage themselves. I*think*all those who 
wish to keep (*arnages should have coachmen and grooms 
in a uniform dress. A gentleman who is himself of good 
mannei-s and of good appearance completely spoils the 
pleasant impression which he would otherwise create by 
such inharmonious and unpleasant sui-roundings. 

Another point to which I may hero allude is, Do not, as 
a rule, drive or ride rapidly past other people’s carriages. 
To do so, besides the inconvenience which is caused by the 
dust and commotion, conveys an idofx that you wish to 
assert the first place for yourself ; and such tin idea implies 
bad manners. Also, do not allow yonr coachmen to drive 
faster than at a trot ; and do not allow your sowars at any 
time to gallop along the public roads. If, trotting, they 
meet or pass a carriage, they should pull up, and pass at a 
walk. Please tell all your servants this, and tell them 
also to be polite and deferential to all they may meet on 
the public highway. Then it will be publicly seen that 
they are the servants of gentlemen. 

Lastly, I come to “gesture and appearance.” In these 
points, likewise, there is much difference between good 
manners and bad ones. We all know the awkward and 
unideasant appearance which a person of bad manners 
makes in company. Every one is conscious of bis presence, 
and conscious in an awkward and unpleasant way. The 
great point is to adopt such behaviour that oxir presence 
may be unconsciously felt, or felt only in a pleasant 
manner. To this end we should be calm, unaffected, 
unassuming, and natural. Then we shall also be ideasaut. 
In gesture, as in voice, we should be (iuiet, unassuming and 
calm. 

I need not add much more about gesture. We all know 
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thwt' rude movement is not becoming. Only I desire to 
add tliat -we should be careful on*all occasions to gi vc the 
chief place of honour to ladies, find never turn our backs 
on any one. It does not seem to me to be a matter of 
importance whether we sit or stand : wo may just take 
any place tlialf is vacant, giving precedence to others rather 
than taking it for ourselves. It is not tho aart of a really 
great man to be always seeking to assert his own greatness ; 
on the contrS,ry, nothing becomes true greatness so much 
as modesty and simplicity. Hear what the great poet 
Tennyson has said of the great Duke of Wellington : 


“ Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in wav. 

Foremost captain of his time, 
llich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.” 

As to our looks, I need only say, if we ]cee].> kind thonghts 
in our liearts, our faces will reflect our thonghts. And if 
our expression is kind, it will also be pleasant. Bo as 
bright and cheerful as you can, — and, in general, 1 think, 
you can be very cheerful, for your lives, as a rule, are very 
happy ones, — shedding brightness and gladness around 
you. But perhaps you cannot always be smiling, nor 
always in cheerful spirits ; when in sorrow, or in pain, 
your sorrow or pain cannot well bo concealed. Yet the 
sight of sorrow or of pain is not in itself disagreeable : 
such a sight is too common and too human to lie outside 
human sympathy, and sorrow and pain ratlior win for us 
esteem, provided we bear them with gentleness and 
patience. In sorrow as in joy, in pain as in pleasure, only 
let ITS be natural; never pretending to be other than we 
are ; but always endeavouring to be gentle and good. 

This, then, is what we mean by good manners ; such 
behaviour as makes us, and all that belongs to us, pleasant 
1!)2 
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and agrunablc. to4:itliors. It certainly cannot be said t<* he 
easy ; it venuirea imse]ti,s]j,iiess, Avatcb fulness, s{ilf-disciiilino. 
Hut no part of our duty fs easy ; eacli part of it rctpaises 
self-discijilino and caiu And tins is a jurt of ou%duty,^ — 
of our duty to our neiglibour.%r 
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Courage: ifMj^sical 

^‘Coivards die irutiii/ iuiics before (heir deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that 1 yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men shoiUd fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come." 

Julius Ceesar,’' Act IL, Sc. 2. 

Death or pain is not formidable, but the fear of pain or death. 
For this reason we commend the poet loho said — 

‘“iVbJ death is evil hit a shameful death.’ 

Fpietetus, 

IQtlx Marcli, 1889. 

I SHALL speak to-day of that kind of courage which 
enables us to meet bodily dangers, and even deatli, 
without fear. This is a quality which man shares in 
some degree with the inferior animals. And whether wo 
regard it in man or in brute, it is a noble quality. For 
by it we mean that resolute energy which impels him 
who has it to forget himself, and to face, without flinching, 
terror and pain. Wc may therefore define it as “ fearless 
action, which cleaves to its purpose, regardless of con- 
sequences.’' You Ixave seen the wild boar’s desperate 
rush, when lie turns and charges against his pursuer ? That 
is the kind of courage I mqan. 

The bulldog, too, is another example, unrivalled perhaps 
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among Jiving f:?L'atnres. For his Jiorco and unj'inJthng 
tenacity is such that, wJ^en once has seized an object 
with liis teeth, he clings to it vfith such resolution, afid 
sucli disregard of bodily pain, tliat, so long as h« is able 
to breathe, he cunuot be induced to let go. He lias to 
be seized by the throat, and choked, lief ore he can be made 
to reliinxnish his hold. 

“ The mongrel’s Jiold will .sli]'>, * 
but only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip ; 
fSmall thongh lie looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields,”* 

Mr. Wood tells us, too, that “there seem to be no limits 
to the courage of the game-cock, which will attack not 
only his own kind, but any other creature that may offend 
liim. One of these lurds has been known to fly at a 
fox that was carrying off one of his liens, and to drive 
his spur deep into the offender’s eyes. There are instances 
innumoraWe of .similar rescues from cats, rats, and oilier 
marauders.” * 

It is this same courage which often inspires soldiers 
in battle, and sportsmen in the jungle, to face great peril, 
not only without fear, bub even with a kind of “ stern joy ” 
and pride. There is an old story of Cynogeirus, brother 
of the great tragedian ASschyius, which, if it be true, 
affords a good instance of the bulldog’s tenacity of purpose 
in a man. It is said that, after the battle of Marathon, 
in which the Athenians defeated the Per.sians, Cyuegeirus, 
the Athenian, seized with his right hand one of the vessels 
in wdiich the Persians were attempting to escape. His 
right hand being cut off, he seized the vessel with hi.s left. 
His left liand being cut off also, ho seized the vessel in 
his teeth “like a wild bca,st.” 

This fearlessness which brave men share with brave 

* Holmes (quoted in the “Moral Header,” Royal Series). — C- 

* Wood’s “ Natural History,” vol. ii., p. C17. — C. df. 
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beaets is generally, but. not always, accoin4>aniod by bodily 
vigour. It is, iio\vev||^r, sometiing more tlian a more 
bcKlily quality ; and it is a mufh. iiiglier quality in men 
tlian in^brutes. For men bave tliinking and reasoning 
powers, ivliicb the brutes have not; and I am sure wc 
sliidl all agree tliat, ifben we are prompted by reason and 
conseien(!o to face pain and danger in a ea,use, our 
bravery is nobler than that Of tbe brutes who are often 
impelled by mere natural instinct of self-defence, or Idind 
appetite and rage. “It is enough for animals to do ivhat 
their nature leads them to do without understanding why 
they do it. But it is not enough for us to whom God, 
has given also the ihtellectitar faculty ; for unless we act 
conformably to the nature and constitution of each thing, 
wc shall never attain our true end.” ^ When reason guides 
the bodily impulses, this is a higher kind of action than 
that which proceeds from mere animal instincts. Ilufus, 
Epictetus’s master, taught that there were “two kinds 
of exercise : first, the exercise of the soul in thinking, 
in reflecting, and in stamping on the mind sound rules 
of life; and second, in the enduring of bodily labour.s 
or pains, in which act of endurance the soul and the 
body act together.”® It is clear that, in tliis second 
form, of exercise, human beings are capable of a courago 
which is impossible to the nature of beasts. 

This reasoning courage is sometimes called “ valour.” 
Valour, in its fullest sense, is chavactei-istic of nntn alone, 
because man alone among animals is endowed, in the 
fullest sense, with reason. Hence the old Homan word 
for valour was “virtus” (virtue, in our modern sense, 
has a wider but hardly a nobler lueaning), “ the quality 
which befits a man (w'r).” For the original meaning of 
“ virtus ” was not so iimch “ virtue,” as “ maulines.s,” 
“ valour.” Mardai or Marddngiri means, of course, mucli 


Introduction to Long's “ Epictetus. 
Long’s “ Epictetus,” j). xx. — C'. ill. 
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the same. It ' ss this reasoning, resolute “ manlinQgs” 
which prompts a sGldieiii at the^call of duty, to face 
great dangers in battle, %v-'en at the risk of his life :,it 
prompts him even to accept certain death. SeeJ'o wliat 
an extraordinary self-sacrifice and daring a man may be 
prompted by courage of this kind ! •I wifi give you an 
illustration frpiu history— from the history of Mo war— 
when the great rival clans of Chanda vat and Saktavat 
vied with one another for the pride of place. “"When 
Jehdngir had obtained irossession of the ancient fortress 
of Gliitor, and driven the prince into the wilds and 
mountains of the west, an opportunity oflered to recover 
some frontier lands in the plains, and the Kfuiil and 
all his chiefs were asseml)led for tlie purpose. But the 
Sakttlvats asserted, an equal privilege with their rivals 
to form the vanguard; a right which their indisputable 
valour (perhaps superior to that of the other party) 
rendered not invalid. The Chandfivats claimed it as an 
hereditary privilege, and the sword would have decided 
the matter but for the tact of the prince. ‘ The he/i'ole ^ 
to tlie clan which first enters Ontala’ rvas a decision 
which the Saktavat loader quickly heard ; while the 
other could no longer plead his right when such a 
gauntlet was thrown down for its maintenance. 

“ Ontala is the frontier fortress in the i>hdns, about 
eighteen miles east of the capital, and covering the road 
which leads from it to the more ancient one of Chitor. 
It is situated on a rising ground, with a stream floAving 
beneath its walls, which are of solid masonry, lofty, 
and with round towers at intervals, 

“Tho elans, always rivals in power, now competitors 
in glory, moved off at the same time, some hours before 
daybreak— Ontala the goal, the herole the reward! 
Animated "with hope — a barbarous and cruel foe the 
object of their prowess —their wives and families spectator's, 
on their return, of the meed of entorj)rise ; the Bard, 


* Vanguard. Iligbt to lead the army. 
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wlip sang the praise of each race a4i their out-set, 
demanding of each nuderiais fo» a new wreath, supplied 
ev^ry stimulus that a Kdjpiit c(fuld have to exertion. 

“ The,^SaktAvats made directly for the gateway, which 
they reached as the day broke, and took the foe tin- 
prepared; btif the 'walls wore soon manned, and the 
action commenced. The Ghandavats, less ■skilled in topo- 
graphy, had traversed a swamp, which retarded them, but 
through tvhich they dashed, fortunately meeting a guide 
in a shepherd of Oiitala. With more foresight than 
their opponents, they had brought ladders. The chief 
led the escalade, but a baU rolled him back amidst his 
vassals; it was not his destiny to lead t\\Q herolel 
Each party was checked. The Sakt A vat depended oh 
the elephant he rode to gain admission by forcing the 
gate; but its projecting spikes deterred the animal from 
applying its strength. His men! were falling thick around 
him, when a shout from the other party made him 
dread their success. He descended from his seat, placed 
his body on the spikes, and commanded the driver, on 
pain of instant death, to propel the elephant against 
him. The gates gave way, and over the dead body of 
their chief his clan rushed to the combat 1 But even 
this heroic surrender of his life failed to purchase the 
honour for his clan. The lifeless corpse of his rival 
was already in Ontala, and this was the event announced 
by the shout which urged his sacrifice to honour and 
ambition.”^ 

Courage is stimulated by discipline as well as by pride 
and emulation. I think you have read, in your fourth 
“ Royal Reader,” the story of the wreck of the Birkenhead, 
which foundered olf the south coast of Africa in the year 
1852, The vessel ran on a rock. She had on board a 
British regiment, more than six hundred souls all together. 
The ship began to sink ; and, as it was not possible for all 
to escape at once, the commander, Colonel Seton, ordered 
‘■Tod's “ RjIjAsthAii,” voL i,, pp. 149-150. — 0. M, 
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tlio soldiers to <iforin on declc, and help the women ^ind 
ebildreji into tlie boats. *T}u,s ord^r tboj? obeyed as quietly 
and caliuly as if they liac? been parading on land. All was 
aetivity, bat tliere was no burry, no panic, nc^ despair, 
.Boat after boat was sent oli' to shore, “ till all, or nearly 
all, the women and children were ?;avcd,*’ Put no boat 
remained for -tte officers and men, who still stood patiently, 
shoulder to shoulder ; and “ in half an hour from the time 
when she struck, the Birkenhead went to tlio bottom, and 
the waves closed over a band of the truest heroes the world 
has ever seen.” 

We caiiuot too imich admire the calm obedience of that 
noble baud ; lait in ganging their courage, I think we 
should rememl)cr that they were acting under military 
orders ; and, had any one disobeyed those orders, he would 
have been guilty of cowamlice. I think wm may also justly 
remember that they were many acting together, and that 
one brave example would help the rest. Their courage 
was not self-chosen, nor was it the courage of a solitary 
man. Such patient, self-sacrificing obedience to orders is 
what we expect of trained and good soldiers. We expect 
soldiers to be brave ; we expect them to stand together in 
discipline. Cs' And I ho])e, and bclie-ve, that there is no 
regiment, native or llritish, in our Em]H’ess’s army, but 
would sacrifice itself, in the hour of need, as the 74111 
Highlanders did in the Birkenhead. 

I Mill give you now one other illustration of courage 
insiiirod by military pride as ivell as sense of duty. It is 
taken from the “ Life of Sir Ohar}o.s Xapicr,” the Itravo 
conqueror of Sindh, whose portrait some of us often saw in 
the Mess-house of the 12th Pombay Infantry, when they 
were hero in Rajkot. I give the story as it is told in the 
eloquent w'ords of Mr. liobertson of Brighton. 

During Sir (..harles Napier’s campaign against the robber 
tribes of Upper Biiulb, ‘‘a detachment of troops ivas 
marching along a valley, the cliffs overhanging which -wore 
crested by the enemy. A sergeant, with eleven men, 
19 ‘) '• • 
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cliiu^ccd to become separated from tlie re^ by taking tlie 
wiatng side of a ravine, -whieb ^tliey expected soon to 
tc']‘juinate, but wliicli suddenly de€penod into an impassable 
chasm, ^die officer in command signalled to the party an 
order to return. They mistook the signal for a command 
to charge ; thG»Vn’ave<i‘ fellows answered with a cheer, and 
charged. At the summit of the steep rajTjintain was a 
triangular defended by a breast-work, behind 

which were sd'venty of the foe. On they went, charging 
uj) one of those fearful paths, eleven against seventy. The 
contest could not long be doubtful vvith such odds. One 
after another they fell ; six upon the spot, tlio remainder 
hurled backwards ; but not until they had slain nearly 
twice their own number. 

“ There is a custom, we are told, amongst the hillsmen, 
that when a great chieftain of their own falls in battle, his 
wrist is bound with a thread either of red or green, the 
red denoting the highest rank. Accouling to custom, 
they stripped the dead, and throw their bodies over tin? 
];)recipice. When their comrades came, they found their 
corpses stark and gashed ; but round botli wrists of every 
British hero was twined the red thread ! ” ^ 

In the British army the Victoria Cross, a modest little 
medal of bronze, is the highest honour that “ valour ” can 
win : was not the red thread of those wild hillsmen, 
awarded to their enemies’ bravery, a higher lionour still 1 
Was it not, as Mr. Robertson suggests, a beautiful symbol 
of the “ unutterable admiration” which the whole human 
race instinctively p,iys to heroic daring ? 

So far I have .spoken only of men, and of men acting 
in combination, or in emulation one of another. And in 
general the idea of courage, as well as of valour or manli- 
ness, is associated with that physical strength which rather 
belongs to men than to women. Nevertheless history 
gives us abundant instances of bravery in women, who, 
in courage, ii not in strength, have often been leaders 
^ Robertson’s “Lectures,” pp. 196, 197.— C'. M, 
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of men. Yon wiM. remember Snltdna Eezia (wbo is caUed 
Sulti'm on lier coins), -wiio led her own forces to battle, 
who was vigorous in coun^i] as in war, and was “,endow®d 
with such princely virtue that those who scrut^ise her 
actions most severely will find in her no fault but that 
she was a woman,” ^ •* • ^ 

Think, too, the famous Ohand Bibi of Ahmadnagar, 
who in Akbar’s reign, when Prince MurAd was leading 
his troops against her town, “ flew to the Breach in Ml 
armour, with a veil over her face and a naked sword in 
her hand ; and having thus checked the first assault of 
the Moguls, she continued her exertions till every power 
within the place was called forth against them.” She so 
kindled the enthusiasm of the garrison by “her activity 
and energy” that the Moguls, though still superior in 
the field, were glad to accept an honourable peace,® 

And what shall we say of the Satis, except that their 
courage and devotion have enabled them to bear, with a 
martyr’s endurance, the most cruel of tortures, the most 
terrible of deaths! Not sixty years ago, Mr. Forbes tells 
us, fourteen rdnls sacrificed themselves on the pyre of 
Gambhlrsing, Raja of Idar. It was in 1833, 

“ In the year called ninety, 

In the nineteenth century from Vikram’s time, 

In the time of rain, rain not having fallen, 

When the sun had finished half his course, 

In the month of Shrdwan, when the moon was dark, 

On the moon’s day, on the eleventh of the month. 

Five hours after sun-rise, 

Departed the soul of Gambhfr, 

That -whole day and night the corpse lay in the queen’s 
apartments, 

That the Satis miglit be ready to accompany it. 

When the night departed, 

‘ Qnoen cjf Delhi, 1230-9. Elphinstono’s “ History,” p. 375. 

® JMd,, p. 524. 
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In tlie morning, they set fortli to the 
Sounded many noises : r 

*Thc ctjipiier drums sounded ; * 

The ^nailer drums also ; 

Though the task was mournful, it was joyfully accom- 
plished*; » 

It seemed as if a llaja with his rani'>usct forth on a 
pilgrimage. 

Garnblirr Sing and the queens, 

With smiles on their faces, 

Seemed the moon sinking to its setting 
Afidst a company of stars. 

At each step they gained fame ; 

At each step they performed a ‘ horse-sacrifice.’ 

Virtuous gifts they gave as they went ; 

Abandoning the love of home, 

Thinking only of their lord, 

Regarding their bodies as blades of grass. 

What bardic honour shall I give these Satis ? 

Call other women ‘ tender,’ if you will ; 

These are hardy, strong as warriors,”^ 

You have read the dread tale of the Ilfidlranl, bride of 
the CdiaudAvat, who calmly sacrificed herself that she 
might incite her brave young husband to fight to the 
death in a desperate struggle. It is an utterly terrible 
story ; ^ but it shows us, as does the example of the Satis, 
that there i.s a courage in woman’s weakness which sur- 
passes even the strongest man’s strength— a courage which 
invests such awful self-sacrifices with a superhuman wonder 
and majesty, 

I wish to add one other story of a death on a funeral 
pyre— in tliis case it is the death of a man — which seems 
to me to afford a rare instance of calm and resolute courage. 
It is a very ancient story, as old as the time of Alexander 

• Forbes’ “Rjfa MitM.,” vol. ii., pp. 20-1, 205.-6^. M. 

» “ Jdhojami,” p. 220.-(?. JfL 
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the Great, and, f«i’ tlie most part, I shall tell it to yoij as 
it is told h,y Plutarch anfi Arrian. 

Alexander, bent on invitling Inrtia, in the year 327 
found, on the far north-western frontier, som^ Indian 
ascetics or “migadtl Jogis,” whom ho and his Greeks 
called “ gyiiinosophists.” The woxl “ g'ymno.soi')hists ” 
means “ nakccl,^agcs,” I suppose they wore no clothes, 
like the ntujadd Jogis of these days, and, like modern 
Jogis, these “sages,” too, were regardless ' of men and 
human affairs. They showed no fear of Alexander. On 
tlie contrary, they openly defied him ; so that ho, enraged 
by their opjwsition, caused some of them to be hanged. 
One of them, however, oven bolder than the rest, stamped 
on the ground with his foot, and when Alexander asked 
what this meant, he answered, “Every man, O king, has 
a right to the ground whereon he stands ; and thou 
difierest from other men only in this, that thou art a 
restless adventurer, and hast left thy native land for 
the sake of worrying others as well as thyself. But soon 
thou shaft die, aud shalt have no more land than suflices 
to bury thy body.” Alexander was greatly impressed by 
these remarks of the bold gymnosopliist ; he also admired 
the patient endurance of these simple sages. He wished 
to take some of them with him on his travels; but at 
first they all refused. Afterwards, however, one of them, 
Oah'iniis, consented to be bis companion. It is said that 
Oah'mus lost the approval of his brother gymnosophists, 
whom he forsook ; but he retained the great concpieror’s 
favour up to the time of his death, He followed Alexander 
for the next three years, as lns> constant companion. He 
accoinpanied him through his Indian campaigns, through 
the desert of Gedrosia, back into Persia. But he did 
not go far into Persian territory, for he died at the 
frontier town of Pasargadae ; * and it is of liis death 
that I wish more particularly to speak. Pasargadte was a 

* Mr. Grote says that Oalikiius’ death must have happened at 
Susa ; but this is not a matter of great importance. — G. M, 
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fai^jous place, for it lield the tomb of X!yrus tlio Great, 
on which was inscribej^, “Kno^, O stranger, that I am 
Gyms, spn of Cambyses, and •founder of the Persian 
empire i^rndge me not, therefore, this sepulchre.” Alex- 
andoiy desiring to see this tomb, halted at Pasargadm. 
Here, we are told, (*falAnus fell ill of a sickness such as 
he had never known in India. The priwitions he had 
just undergone in the desert had probably weakened him. 
But, througho*ut his travels Svith Alexander, he had adhered 
as far as possible to his gymnosophist habits ; and fearing 
now that this new Sickness might force him to change 
liis mode of life, he told the king he desired to die at 
once on a funeral pyre, for it was his amhition to end his 
days in accordance with The tenets professed, by him in 
life. Alexander strongly opposed his wish; hut, finding 
that arguments were in vain, and that, if restrained from 
one form of deathy Cal^nns would resort to another, he 
permitted the pyre to be constructed under the care of 
one of his officers. He Mmself, also, made great pre- 
parations for the solemn ceremony. He appointed special 
persons to east rich perfumes on the pile. He added 
vessels of gold and silver, and garments such as befitted 
a king; but these CaUnus gave to the bystanders, as 
one who had done with the good things of this world. 
As Cal&hus was too weak to walk, a horse was brought 
for him to ride ; but he preferred to be borne on a litter, 
and gave the horse to one of his friends. The eloihants 
which had been brought from India were drawn up in 
line near the pyre. As Cabin us went, ho sang slohis 
(verses) from the Vedas^ in praise of his gods. On reacldng 
the pyre, he sprinkled himself, and cut oil' some of his 
hair, and then bade those who stood around him to spend 
that day in joy with their king, whom, he said, he should 
see again, in a little while, in Babylon. These were, it 
appears, liis last words. Having uttered them, he mounted 
the pyre, and quietly laid himself down. Alexander — who 
^ See nofee, p. 79. 
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wa-fa not iirosenl? liimsdf, for lie could not bear to » see 
Ills friend die— had ordtfred thai^ wlien the ilatnes ivere 
kindleii, the trumpets sh?>uld sound, and the 'ndiolo h»st 
shout, a,s if engaging in battle. No doubt ho looped liy 
such clamour to droivn the dying cries of his friend. But 
Calanu.s neither cried nor stirred. *To tlie wonder and 
admiration of •mil, lie died in the ilames in perfect jieacc. 
As the. smoke of his burning went up t(j heaven, the 
Indian elephants trumpeted round him.^ 

Tims died CaMnus,- re.spected and honoured. And when 
you remember his djdng prediction, you may perhaps think 
it a curious coincidence that his great friend and master, 
Alexander himself, died not two years later, at Babylon. 

My stories have run on to a groat length, and now they 
must end. 

Such stories exalt us into a region grander, if more 
terrible, than that of common life. No one can approve 
unnatural cruelty, such as has been practised in the case 
of the Satis ; but every one must admire true courage, 
which, in loyalty to duty and forgetfulness of self, raises 
and ennobles humanity. A voluntary submission to dangers 
and suffering, even at the call of duty, can never be easy 
to human nature ; and by the example.s of those who have 
bravely borne .sntfering and death in an honourable cause 
“the whole race is raised and the meanest member of 
it made sacred with reflected glory.”® 

^Vhen we read of such deeds, we feel nobler ourselves. 
But our share in these deeds must not end in the reading. 
We, too, have a duty of courage to perform, though not, 
perhap.s, courage of the same kind as that which I have 
now described. The calm resolution of the men in the 

* Arriftn, Bk. VIT., chap. iii. — (7. 71/. 

“ Plutarch says his real name was Spbines, but that the Greeks 
called him CaMnus, because bo addressed them with “the word 
Oaks die Indian form of the Greek salutation.” Perliap.s by 
Calanus is meant Kaliaria.—C. M. 

“ “Eece llouio,” p- b — 0. 71/. 
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Uhlcmheadj^Q valour of the SalctAvat ift Ontala, is only 
called for on rare occa^'ons—as fn shipwrecks, battles, or 
otiier pesils, which, thank God, do not happen frequently. 
Still, no^one can say when, where, or of whom, such courage 
may be demanded : it may suddenly be demanded of any 
one, at any time, in any place. If it should be demanded 
of MS, we should all, I am sure, be anxiorJ^in this respect 
not to fail i^ our duty. There is nothing, I am sure, 
of which we should all be more ashamed than to act as 
cowards. There is nothing, I am sure, which we should 
more desire than to be able to say with Lord Nelson— and 
not only to say, but to prove by our deeds —that we “do 
not know Mr. Fear.” 

The only test we can certainly apply is the common 
test of everyday life. Everyday life will give us oppor- 
tunities for the display of a still nobler courage,~the 
highest courage of all, and the hardest, — about which I 
hope to speak next week. 
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“ The sineivs of goodness are courage, moral and fihi/sicdl, a fact 
u'hich places all realhj good men and women hcgoiid the reach of 
ridicule and above the high-water mark of the w'orhVs contempt," 

Marion Crawford. 

“ He has not learned the lesson of life who does not every dag 
surmount a fear.” 

Emerson, 


I7tli Mareli, 1889. 

In continuation of our last discourse, I shall speak to-day 
of moral courage. This is the courage which enables us 
to say and do what we know to &e right. Therefore physical 
courage — the courage of which I spoke last Sunday— -is 
very often, but not always, a necessary accompaniment of 
moral courage: moral courage will often impel xis to bear, 
as its consequence, pli3^sical sufFering.s. Moral courage is 
of the iniiKl, while physical courage is of the body; but 
mind and body are so closely connected that I think it 
impossible in the case of man to separate the one sort of 
courage from the other. In all the instances of human 
daring which I gave yon last iSunday, moral was combined 
■with physical courage : to a resolute endui*ance of physical 
suffering there was added a consciousness of duty. But 
while physical courage in a human being implies, at the 
least, some moral courage, moral courage imiilies much 
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m<ye. For tliere are tilings — tliere are irywiy tliings—niore 
diffieiiit to bear than bodily pain ; and moral courage, in 
difence gf the right, dares ^o Itiar them all. This moral 
courage^is the courage which braces us always to do our 
duty; always, in spite of all Oppositioii, of all derision, 
of all loss OP trouiile, to think, say, and do what wo 
know to be light. This is the noblest fftrin of courage, 
and yet it is tbe courage most commonly required ; it is 
the courage which every day, almost every hour, demands 
of us all. 

This is the highest heroism, the heroism of every day ; 
for this is strength of character, compared with which 
other strength is as weakness. And this is the strength 
■which inspires with fortitude man or ivoinan, boy or 
girl, making no distinction of age or sex, of bodily 
power or bodily weakness, except that it grows wr.th 
our growing years, and often grows stronger as our bodies 
grow weaker. 

To speak the truth under all circumstances, — this is 
moral courage. ^Vhen we are conscious that we have 
done wrong, then not to be afraid of the shame, but fear- 
lessly to confess our fault,— this is moral courage. Not 
to be ashamed to be honest, not to be ashamed to appear 
that, and only that, whiclx we really are ; — this is moral 
courage. Not to be ashamed of comparative poverty, 
comparative weakness, comparative ignorance ; not to be 
ashamed, in general, of our inferiority to others ; but 
under all circumstances to do our best, sinqdy, candidly, 
honestly, without regard to the favour of man, and wdth 
regard only to duty and God, — this is moral courage. To 
bear, with calm unruffled spirit, ])ain, disappointment, 
and bereavement, braving the worst and hoping the 
best, seeing the sun bcdiind the cloud, — this is moral 
courage. It is written in the recently published life of 
a Punjab officer, Rcynell Taylor, that he was “a hero 
absolutely fearless, not only in battle and liodily exposure, 

he feared God and 
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nothing else.”* JCo fmr ^od and nothing else, — this is 
moral courage. ^ 

You see this sort of co»ra^e talfts in a very large sln^re 
of man’s duty. It implie.s the possession of otlier good 
qualitie-Sj Siihsidiary to itself. It moains that you arc not 
ashamed, to profess these qinilities before mttji. 

Yes, moral £ourage means just this — that we arc not 
ashamed to be honest and good. And surely this is a 
noble quality, a quality deserving of the highest respect; 
for he who possesses it, fully and truly, who Icnow’s the 
right and dare.s to do it, may be said to bo almost a 
perfect man. 

And yet I fear this noble, st of qualities i.s not commonly 
valued as liighly as it should be, (Sometimes, I fear, tho.se 
who possess it are even made objects of ridicule. Often, 
I fear, in worldly estimation, it is ranked below physical 
courage, to whic'-h it is as much superior as the mind is 
to the body. 

And, in the ca,30 of the young especially, I think there 
is a natural tendency to overvalue physical courage, and 
to esteem prowess and bodily strength above their proper 
worth. And there is a proportional tendency to undervalue 
the moral worth of him who unflinchingly tries to do his 
whole dut}^, undaunted by difficulty. Is there not, for 
instance, a tendency in schoolboys to think more of him 
who excels on the playground, in liorsomansliip, or general 
agility and strength, tlian of him who is studious in school, 
and persevering and gentle and good ? I do not depreciate 
sports of prowess ; I know tlicir value to be very groat ; 

* “His deeds of prowe.ss are still spoken of on tho frontier, whei'o 
his name is a household word for skill and. courage. The only 
person who knows what he did, and is silent respecting it, is 
him, self. And yet so gentle, lovable, and beloved was he that the 
native.s used to say there were two Ferishtas (angels) among the 
Engli,sh in the Pxinjab . . . and these two ferishtas wore Sir 
Donald MacLeod and General Beynell Taylor.” 

“Iteynell Taylor,” by E. Gambler Parry, p. 250,— G. ilf. 
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I believe they ytrengthou the cliaractc}; as ’svell as the 
muscles. But character is the jjfreat thing, and muscles 
are not character, Wisdoin atiid reason are surely far 
nobler tlian supplencs.s of limb or beauty of form. Are not 
good temper, unselfishness, and kindness higher qualities 
than physical strongfeh ? Does not tire nobility of llfima 
and of Arjuna * consist in their goodiiesi^rather than in 
their bravery? When we think of these questions, wo 
answer Yes. But we do not always act as we think. 
Perhaps we do not always tliink. If we tliought more, 
we should give more honour to the higher and moral side 
of things, tile side which should be before our minds, but 
which is hid from our eyes. 

I said just now that this strength of character, which 
we call moral courage, sometimes, instead of being respected, 
makes us the objects of ridicule. This, too, is because men 
do not think. Men do not think, bnt follow the fashion ; 
they follow the ideas which prevail in the world, or in that 
small part where they happen to live. The consequence is 
that any new thing, which does not accord with the thought 
of the time, is commonly derided, however good, simply 
because it is new. The fact of the earth’s diurnal rotation, 
and of its annual course round the sun, are truths which 
all men now accept, as proved by men of science. But 
there was a time, not so very long ago, ^Yhen these now- 
established truths w'ere derided and condemned by the 
highest authority which existed in Europe. When they 
w'ere asserted by Galileo at the beginning of tlie sevonteenth 
century they were declared to be “ absurd and lieretical,” 
and the great philosopher was forludden by the Pope to 
“ hold, teach, or defend ” such a doctrine. The i>hilosoj)her 
obeyed the Poi^e,*’ who was his religious master ; bnt all 
men now know that Galileo was right, and that the Pope 
was wrong. 

So you see it often needs great moral courage— greater 

’ Rdma, the hero of the R^mAyana epic, king of Ayodhytl, and 
' considered to be an incarnation of Vishnu. Arjuna, see p. 87. 
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courage than sohslc of the greatest possess— to introduce 
a, thing that is new, in tl^ face ’of high authority. It iilso 
requires some strength of*iniiid t(f introduce to the pnb^o 
notice anything of a strange appearance. Take Jhe case 
of a common umbrella. Umbrellas Iia-re been known in 
Asia from a very ancient period ; i)ut im'liapS it will 
surprise you hear that they have not been used in 
England for more than a hundred and fifty years. A 
Mr. Jonas Hanway, who had lived in Chhia and other 
parts of the East, fir.st carried an nmbrclla in London 
in 1750. “It is .said tliat wlnat ho fir.st walked through 
the streets, umbrella in hand, on a rainy day, lie was hooted 
and hissed by nuni and boy.s, and oven ]>cUcd witli Rtono.s.” * 
You see that, ov(',n in thi.s small matter of accustoming 
people to the use of umbrellas, a great deal of moral 
courage was necessary. You see, too, that nroral persever- 
ance lias in the end ja-evailed, and nearly every person in 
England now possesses, as a necessary article, that which 
seemed so outlandish and ridiculous not a century and 
a half ago. 

So, too, in all undertakings and efforts wo are often 
discouraged at the beginning, and to .succeed in the end 
we need perKSoveraneo and courage. A remarkable instance 
of courage of this kind is given in the life of the late Lord 
Beaconstleld, one of the greatest orators and statesmen 
whom this century has seen in the Briti.sh House of 
Coanmon.s, Wlion ho first .spoke in Parliament, he was 
laughed down ; I believe his manner, or appearance, was 
peculiar. At any rate, ho was forced to cease speaking — 
defeated, but not discouraged. A.s ho took his .scat, he 
remarked with a courage worthy of his subsequent great- 
ne.ss, “ I have several time.s begun many things, and I have 
often succeeded at la.st : aye, sir, and, thoirgli I sit down 
now, the time wdil come wlieu you will hear me.'”^ lie 


“ Little tlyefopaKlia of Common Tilings." — 0, J\[. 

Justin McCarthy s “ History of Our Own 'riuic-s.” — 0. I\L 
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persevered, and tlie time did come when all England hung 
on his utterances. ^ a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ V ^ 

*So it ^as been and will he t!ll the end of tiine. The 
w'orld is^lind to moral W'ortlu but worth which has courage 
to ])ersevere will be recognised and honoured at last. 

As to the attainmeftt of moral courage, I will give you a 
jmssage from a little book ^ which I have quoted in a former 
address. The passage is itself a quotation from “An 
American Avriler on Trtie SimcesB in Life" “ Accustom 
yourselves not to depend chiefly on others, but to make 
decisions of your own ; to considu deliberately each 
practical question that arises, and then come to a positive 
determination on it, if this be possible. Every instance in 
which you say resolutely No ! to a seductive temptation ; 
every time that you say firmly Yes ! to the call of self- 
denying duty ; every time that you resist the urgency of 
the inclination that would deter you from an arduous 
course of action that your judgment and conscience 
deliberately approve; every time that in the midst of 
periDlexities you can so concenti-ate your force of mind as 
to decide on the thing to be done without vacillation or 
delay, you Avill have gained somewhat in true executive 
power. Without the power of deciding with due prompt- 
ness, and of adhering firmly to your decisions when they 
have been made, it will be in vain to expect that you will 
act ill life with any considerable success. 

“ Nothing will go right unless you dare to be singular. 
Everything will be wrong Avlien a man has not learnt — and 
the sooner you learn it the better for your lives here and 
yonder --the great art of saying ‘ No.’ ” 

Writing of the crisis in the Punjab in the year 
the author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence”^ makes the 

* “ The Tnclian Student’s Manu.al,” by L. Murtlueh, LL.'D. — C. M. 
® This Lord Lawrence was A'iceroy of India from 1804 to 1800. 
On his honoured tomb, in Westminster Abbey, are inscribed 
these words: “i?e feared man so little because he feared Ood so 
much ” — C. M. 
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following reiiiiirlis : “ There are tw'o kinds of courage. 
There is tlio buoyant coinage of the man who is blest by 
hoiiv(!n with a sanguine teniperaulent ; the man who w^ll 
not sec danger ; wOio is able to walk about with a smiling 
countenance, and witli a cheerful heart, amidst nmjes and 
liowder magazines.” . . . “But ther% is jwiother and a 
higher courage ^till. There is the cool deliberate courage 
of the res])onsiblo ruler, wdio is determined to shut his 
eyes to nothing, to explore all the ramifications of tlie 
danger, to realise to himself, and to take care that others 
sliould realise also, so far as it is necessary for them to 
do so, the full magnitude of the stake at issue, and then, 
having counted the cost beforehand, and having reckoned 
the possibility or even the yirobability of failure, sits doivn, 
determined, by every means in his I'lower, to make the 
probable imiirobable, and the possible impossible. It is 
the prerogative of such a man, and only of such a man, 
to ‘ look ahead,’ to ‘ take a statesman-like view,’ and careless 
of what others may say or think of him, ‘looking for 
neither praise nor blame,’ with dogged determination to 
do the right, whatever comes of it, and to fall, if need be, 
at bis post.” 

Courage must be guided by prudence. Blind fearless- 
ness w'hich rushes on danger, with no good or useful 
purpose in view% is not courage, but bravado. The soldier 
who recklessly rushes from his ranlm, alone, against a host, 
— with the certainty of being killed — wuthout the possi- 
bility of doing any good, will be condemned as a desperate 
madman ; but if, like Horatius in the ballad, a man has 
a hope, however forlorn, of arresting a host by his personal 
valour, then he shows true courage in facing the risk, and 
in dying, if need be, for others’ good. But vain waste of 
life is not courage at all. And so, also, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, to tilt with blind seal against everything 
which is not in accordance with our jirivate wishes, to 
be constantly finding fault without reason, and asking 
for reforms without due consideration, this is the conduct 
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of ‘‘fools’’ wlio “rush in whore angols.fcar to tread”; 
this is not courage, but meddlij^soinc folly. So, moral 
courage, like physical c^rag§, must bo attended by oaro- 
fuJ Lliouflit; wo must think before wo act; “to have 
a rigid, judgment ” is necessary in all things, and courage 
without a rigly; judgment is rec.khissiiess. This is what 
we mean by the proverb, Prudence is tl^g better part of 
valour. 

True moral* coura,ge may best be shown by bravely 
attacking what is evil in ow^sdvea—m restraining our 
tongues, in curbing our passions, in firmly adlreriug to 
good resolutions-— lurt it will not bo showm in charging 
atilt against all that seems to us wrung in our neighbours. 
Victory must begin at homo. (Jur first duty is to take 
hoed to ourselves, and we shall find that this duty alone 
will gives us plenty of work to do, plenty of enemies to 
fight, i)lenty of occasions for courage. Por each man’s 
worst foes arc the evil desires of his own heart, and his 
own evil deeds. It is against these that ('luli one of us 
has to wage a lifelong struggle. 

I have said that true courage is based on prudence. It 
must also be supported by a resolute will. 

Morally speaking, it may be said there is nothing that 
a strong will cannot achieve. “ All life needs fur life is 
possible to will.” Will, strenuously exercised in a good 
cause, can inakc the improbable probable, can make what 
seems imi)ossible possible. By 'will, resolutely, co uragoously 
exercised, you may become whatever you please. Wc all 
know tlu', pov'or wdiicli a man of strong will is able to 
exercise over others, a pow'cr which is not only moral, 
but even in some measure physical. This jiower is, of 
course, greater over himself. A man’s will can so control 
his body that soldiers have rison from their beds, and 
shaken off a dangerous fever in tlio mental excitement 
of a campaign. I have known one instance of that kind 
ruyseK. Kesolute energy refuses to be baffled ; it iviU be 
obeyed. 
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, A reinarkaVjlo instance of this kind of coTTragc— call it, 
if yon please, resolute ivill — is given in the history of 
Biibar. It is an instance M the wifi taking on, not shaking 
off, a disease. Babar is said by Elpliinstono to Iwe been 
“the most admirable prince that ever reigned in Asia.” 
To a simple heart ho added great *c;our£^o, and a per- 
severa.nce araoiviting to genius. Ho has written, in the 
TawArikhi Bubar, an account of his own adventures in a 
manner so frank and simple as to win all human hearts. 
He was thoroughly a man ; a noble and good one, but with 
a man’s failings too. His life is a strange one; but the 
manner of bis death, as historically related, is stranger 
still. We are told that wdien Humdyun lay ill and seemed 
likely to die, BAbar resolved to sacrifice himself in order to 
save his son. So ho walked three times round Hnnnlyiin’s 
bed, jiraying all the while earnestly ; and at last he ex- 
clahmjd, “I have taken it away, I have taken it away.” 
The force of will, thus exercised in the father, may liave 
led to a healing faith in the son. Iliis much at least is 
undoubtedly true, that from that time Hiunaydn began 
to recover and Ihlbar to decline. The facts may, of course, 
be explained away ; but Mahomedans believe the story, 
as I have given it, to be true. And, in general, I 
think, Ave shall all admit that the human will, Avben 
intensely exerted, does have some influence on the 
Divine Will ; for, othorAvise, what is the meaning of 
l)rayor? It is the strength Avhich comes from God — 
which comes from contact Avith Him in prayer —that 
gives mc-n, as I believe, true courage. Nothing can 
overcome courage- of this kind, neither anguish nor peril 
nor persecution. 

“ He that is just, and firm of Avill, 

Doth not before the fury quake 
Of mobs that instigate to ill. 

Nor hath the tyrant’s menace skill 
His fix’d resolve to shako ; 
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Nor Auster, at whose wild couMiiand 
The Adriatic billows d#sli, 

Nor Jove’s dread tjiiuifler-launching hand 
Yea, if the globe should fall, he’ll stand 
Serene amidst the crash,”J 


Nothing can overcome courage of this li^nd, but courage 
of this kind overcomes all things, 

I wish to* conclude with a few words of practical 
application for us all. We who know the right, let us do 
it, with all our heart, mind, soul and strength, with stern 
untlinching moral courage, fearing God and duty and 
conscience, and /mrwip 

We, too, have our enemies to conquer — ignorance, anger, 
evil-speaking, pride and self-conceit,® — enemies who never 
slumber, who can only be subdued by constant courage, 
by never-flagging zeal. 

We cannot too often examine ourselves, so that our 
courage may be tempered with prudence, but, once assured 
of the course which is right, let us cleave to that with 
unflinching resolution. It is only by firmness in our- 
selves that we can encourage those who are about us. If 
we are strong, they will be strengthened. If we are weak, 
they too will be hindered. I am afraid that, through 
thoughtlessness or weakness, wo are very prone to follow 
the multitude, and to follow it to do evil. 

Thus, I am afraid, wm are often led to do what our 
judgment and conscience condemn. If so, are we not 
guilty of cowardice, when courage is our plain duty? 
Are we not, morally spe<xking, as cowardly and as wanting 
in duty, as if, being soldiers in the Birkenhead, we had 
refused to stand to our post at the command of our officer ? 
For conscience is our commanding officer ; and this 
College is to us all as a ship which we are bound, each 

* Horace’s Odes, III. 3: translated by Theodore Martin. — O, M. 

* The asuri gimo [demoniacal characteristics] of the Bhagavadgitit. 

-a M. 
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liis own to kcep^n her course and bring safe 

to port. * : 

Therefore try to be bn^e and irra, fearing God, fearless 
of men. In every action in which yon take >artj alid 
in all you say, let only this thought be in. yctir mind, 
Is what I arn doing or saying r^ght ? And if your 
conscience answers Yes, then do,, or say, that thing 
persistently, fearless of all opposition. Some of your 
companions may be against you, yoit may sometimes 
lose the favour of iiian ; hut never mind, persevere 
and be brave, for God is on yottr side. You need not 
care what the world thinks of you, so long as you know 
that your purpose is honest ; so long as you are true to 
your conscience, and loyally carry out its promptings. 
The heart that is pure may well be courageous, for it has 
notliiiig to fear. Therefore do what is right, and have 
courage: be strong in the armour of God. And, with His 
help, each one of us may do .something to help and en- 
courage his ncighl>ouf ; may do something to make the 
road easier on liftfs difticult journey, to 

“ Fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the city of God.” * 

“ Let vs hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear 
God, and keep His convinandiiTienU : for this is the whole 
duty (jf man. For God shall briny every work into 
■judgment, ivith every secret thing, xohether it he good or 
whether it he eviL’ ^ 

* Matthew Arnold's “Eugby Chapel.’’— t?. M. 
s Solomon's Ecclesiastes, xii. 13, 1-1. —0. M, 




The two Addrci^s whdrli. fallow arc jj^inted as iheii were found amoini 
Mr. 31'acnniihlf a’s 2 m 2 V.rs, thaur/h one itt onif/ cm outline, to he. 
Jillcd iq) in delivery, and- the other^ji fraytucnt. 
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SOtli Juno, 1889. 

I RAID last Sunday tliat eacli one of us, even the smallest 
and -sveakest, even the last in the lowest class, may by 
his conduct do something to raise the tone and the 
character of our whole Goilego. I said this could be done 
by living an individual life higher than the common 
and aggregate life of the College; by striving to fix our 
thoughts on things which are higher than the things of 
our College; by striving to fix our thoughts on Cod and 
on that which is holy in His sight; by striving here on 
earth to live the life of heaven. 

Now, wo cannot live this kind of life if we think only 
of ourselves. We mu^^ live away from ourselves, from 
our own desires and aiipetites and thoughts ; we must 
strive to live for others and for God— in other -words, we 
must bo unselfish. It is on this high duty of unselfishness 
that I wish to speak to you to-day, and I wish, to speak 
of it with special reference to yoiu- duties in this College. 
Do not live for yourselves ; live for others ; live for God. 

(1) Do not live for yourselves. Do not indulge low, 
greedy passions of the body ; or laziness, or idleness ; nor 
the evil passions of the soul— icalousy, spite, ill-temper. 
You will each know what is your besetting temptation. 
Try to conquer that. 

(2) Live for others, (a) For your schoolfellows in the 
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College. Ce kistl-tem])cre\ good-natured, and gentle 
towards all, denying yo^irself tliat they may be pleased. 
Be generoiis. Try to in'iko,thoi?L better, (h) For tj^ie 
masters, who are here to help you and guide yoii to that 
which is for your good. Will you not be very , gentle to 
them too, and very grateful, trying to^pleasi^ them in every 
matter, and to dp as tliey bid, trying always, in school and 
out of school, to do your best, to attend to your duty '!■ 

(3) I'jive for (iod. Think of Him as' everywhe-re. 
Nothing is too small for His notice, as nothing is too 
great. And He wall help you, if you trust Him, as a loving 
father helps his child. It is He wdio speaks to you throngli 
your conscience : the kingdom of God is hero in your 
hearts. But to hear Him you must keep the world 
outside ; you must live alone in His Presence. This is 
the highest unselfishness,— -the highest self-abandonment. 
The man who so lives alone with God, even in the bustle 
and tum.ult of Ih’e, is the true saint, the trhe hermit. 


w 








This is the last, Address ffivcn hy 'M^. uUacnaf/hten of which notes hanc 
*hccn. found. O 71 F(i)rxiary 2nil he a/join' addressed the eidet^ 
students on the death of ff.M.thc S^haraja of Bhaunagar, which 
* occur^d. on January Wth, (Aid fpoke of “ our duty to make a, 
good ^ise of life while it lasts, of our highest duty here, in the 
College to live for other's and not for ow'selm.^’ He. hwuelf 
passed to his^i'cst on February 10th. 
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Ufoe 5Last mew fear 

6th January, 1896. 

Tiiekefore I repp-at, let uSj in this new yeax', resolve to 
live zealously and by habit. It can do us but very little 
good to be convinced of life’s shortness and uncertainty, 
unless we determine in the future to live in accordance 
with our convictions. It seems indeed strange that the 
shadows of this world should have such influence over 
our iniiids when wo think of the infinitely greater im- 
portance of the life which is not of this world, but eternal. 
It seems indeed strange to us here, when wo think of it 
seriously. How strange will it seem to us then ! Soon, 
when we have been called away, whore will bo those earthly 
desires, on which our thoughts now so eagerly feed them- 
selves? Just think; only one call from God — and in a 
moment all our possessions, our friends, our houses, our 
money, our bodies, must be left behind ; while our souls, 
which alone cannot be destroyed, shall live on for ever ! 
Thei'efore resolve, in this year more than liitherto, to live 
for the tilings which are real and divine, for the things 
of the soul and not of the body. Eesolvc to live more 
for the things of God and less for the things of the world, 
By the things of God, I mean those qualities, purity 
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holiness, truth ?md love, ^hich you, as well as I, deem 
’ to be divine, and which do not end with this life. These 
qualities, being divine, |)ossi>^io to the divine side of 
human nature, but they can only be properly ^fiourisfied 
when we lead lives ,of communion with God.^ This is 
why monks in India and elsewhqre, ]Qhanndch4rygas, 
Sanyasis, and Jogi's, have striven to forget the life of the 
body, to abstra(?.t themselves from worldly illusions, frojn 
comfort and wealth and social amusement, 'that so, while 
remaining here upon earth, they might lead the eternal 
life of heaven. In this withdrawal from worldly business 
there is much that we must admire ; and we all need 
such retirement occasionally. Only, while we are in the 
world, like sentries placed by God at our posts, we must 
not withdraw ourselves from it. The active performance 
of our duties in life should bo strengthened and sanctified 
by seasons of seclusion, of meditation and prayer ; and 
thus, in the midst of our worldly work, we can put our- 
selves in retirement with God and feel that we are alone 
with Him. When w'e do so, though in the world's midst, 
we are as much out of the world as the hermits. And 
we can do better things than the hermits, because the 
fruits of such retirement, in the midst of activity and 
work, will be seen in our outward life, and will make 
it a brightness and a blessing to our neighbours. Men 
will see that we are, as Abraham was called, the Halfla 
Uah, the friends of God. So our light shall shine before 
men, that they shall see the good works that we do, and 
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